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PREFACE. 



1 HIS vo'um* of " Elements of Ukful Knowledge/' 
h the beginning of a fyftem which hat been, for many years* in 
contemplation ; but the execution of which has been hiret<*« 
fore delayed by other neceff-iry employments. Not withstand- 
ing the numerous improvements in the m:ans of education, 
within the laft twenty or thirty yvais, much remains to be 
done, towards facilitating the acquifiiio i of genera) knowledge 
and ufcful fcience. The elementary works on geography, bi- 
ography, natural hjftory, and other fubjects proper for the 
ufe of f.'hools, fcem to be imperfect in the want of order and 
method in the diftribution of the fcveral parts, and deftitute of 
the moral, philosophical and practical remarks, which are 
Receflfary to enliven a narrative of fuels, and by uniting the 
attractions of delight, with the labor of ftudy, to allure the 
min Is of youth along the difficult road to knowledge. Nature, 
in all her works, proceeds according to efUblifhed hws, and 
it is by following her order, diftribution and arrangement, 
th/it the human mind is led- to underftsnd her laws, with their 
principle* an i connection. It is alfo by carefully ohftrving the 
ufes of the productions of nature, and the adaption of every 
thing in creation to its particular purpofe, tint the mini is 
led to juft viewSyOf final caufes, and to fuch conceptions 
of the attributes of the divine author, as to confirm a belief ia 
his being and perfections. 

But if our elementary treat ifes, compiled for fchools, are 
deficient in method, and in practical remarks, our whole fyC 
tem of instruction is (till more defective in the number of fcitn- 
ces taught in ordinary fchools and aca'Jemrto. Many of the 
moft ufefnl fciences an J arts are not taught at a' 1, or very 
imperfectly— nor have we books well calculated for the pur- 
pofe. 

The fyftem here begun contemplates form improvement on 
the plan of general education hitherto purfued, and if public 
opinion fhouldjuftify the attempt, it will be continued in a; 
(cries of volumes, under the fame title. It is the intention of 
the author to include inthefe, the cUmtntar) $rvuc\^U^ ^ 
which Are meant, the knvwn truths *cv& ajcertavnei JoEti^^*^ 
belong to Ml the more uf e€u\ fcvavct*, *xv& *&\k%s*3*r* ^ ^* 
tied knowledge. In ^attornx ^\Yiv^^ v**^^*^ 
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f far as practicable, to feparatc the fcienccB, arts, and different 

I branches of knowledge ? arranging each, under a diftincYhead, 

l and in treating each, to follow as far as may be convenient, 

I the order of time and qf nature. 

The firft volume begins with what is ufual in geographical 
treatifes, a general view of the folar fyftcm, of which this 
j;lobe is a conftitucnt part. It then explains the general ftruc- 
ture of the globe, the materials which cempofe it, and the 
dittribution of thofe material upon (he furface* Next follow 
thtdivifions of the ftnface, comprehending a general view of 
the land, water, mountains, rivers and lakes. In the geogra* 
£>hical descriptions, a view of the natural JiruSure of a conti- 
nent precedes a conftderatron 6f its artificial ] Jlate y anting from 
its fcttlementand improvement by men. As a knowledge xA 
t.urown country is moft intcrefting tooHrown citizens* a de- 
fcription of the American continent, and tfpecially of that part 
which is comprehended within the limits of the United States, 
tho not tailing within the rule of chronological order, takes 
place of all other parts of this fyftcm, and forms the fubftunce 
of the two firft volumes. This defer iption comprehends a 
\\ew of the pofition and general ftruclure of the continent ; 
a fummary hiftory of its aboriginal inhabitants, their fettle- 
nient, character and manners. To this fucceeds a brief hifto* 

! j y of the difcovejy of America and of the concjueft and fettle* 
roent of the feveral parts of it, by the Spaniards, French, 
Englifh and Portugucfe — a fhort account of the feveral grants, 

i charters and fettl me:.t of the feveral Englifh colonies, and of 
the moft material occurrencesin theitpolitical, civil, ecclefiaf* 

-Ileal and military affairs, from their firft frttlement to the 
formation of the prefent federal conftitution. The prefect 
-volume brings down this hiftorical ikctch, to the important 
era of the revolution. 

With a view to the utmoft practicable degree of correctneft, 
in regard to American affairs, the author has confulted the 
mod authentic hiftorie* and documents, which have hitherto 
l.een publiihed ; relying upon his own information, only in 
fafes falling under his own obfervation. It has been his aim 
to preclude every ftatement or relation of fads not well au- 
thenticated, and opinions formed on flight evidence. When 
hings ?.re admitted as probable only, they are carefully dif 
iMguiflied from thofe which are known or underftood to ~ 
/fads.. 

In the manner of executing this work, it will be obferv< 
hat great regard is had to the convenience of fchools. 
Bern's to be agreed that the catechetical is the form of writii 
V/7 adapted to the under/landings of children ; but this is n^_ 
^ntisl, provided the palTages which the-? wt do\\%s4 
not too long and complex. The v?ot\l Ykti*>a% 
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PREFACE, 

•H intended to be read by children in clafTcs, or commit- 
ted to memory. Thofe parts which are mod proper to be 
teamt by heart, arc thrown into (hort pafTages — and the whole 
is fo divided that each pupil in reading will have a diftinct por- 
tion. At the beginning of each paflHute, is placed the fubjeel 
e>f it, expr^ffed in few words, like the title to a difcourfe. The 
pupil will read this, as a title or text, tor the pafiage ; and 
jtvhenhe commits the paflageto memory, the words in Italics 
Jvill furnifh the teacher with the queftion proper to be pro- 
pofrd. This method will probably anfwer all the pui pofts of 
Queftion and anfwer ; at the fame time, accommodate reader 
in ctafiVf, and fave many pages in a volume, which would 
tMberways be occupied with queftions and the repetitions that 
te/ultfrom them. 

In writing the names of American rivets, mountains, lakes 
fend' places, we afe fubjecttofome uncertainty and confufion. 
Borne of thefe names have been always written according to the 
Hounds whkh the Bnglifh annex tothe Roman letters. In thefe 
*»ords therefore, we find fame degree of regularityt But many 
&f the nameshave been borrowed from the French who difcov- 
ered and fettled particular parts of this continent ; and as the 
fcunds which the Fierieh annex to the Roman characters, are 
not known to common Engliih readers, foch names are liable 
to be mif-pronounced. The facility with which the Englim, 
Within the laft century, have adopted French words, without 
accommodating them to the genius of their own language, is 
his disreputable to the tafte of the nation, as it has been injuri- 
ons to the language. When the Romans borrowed and incor- 
porated foreign woids into their language, they gave them a 
Roman orthography, and terminations ; as in Britannia, GaU 
3ia, Hifpania, Herthus. The French and Spaniards do the 
Ctme ; as in Martinique, Dominique, Amerique — Martinico, 
Dominico, Americo— each nation fuiting the orthography 
to the genius of its own language. But the Englifli, neglt cl- 
ing the beauty and regularity of their own language, adopt 
foreign word* in their foreign fpelling ; thus incommoding all 
ordinary readers among their own citizens, and multiplying 
anomalies, till the orthography of their language falls little 
£hort of the confufion of tongues at Babel, 
■ As far as regard 8 the names of places in the United States, 
.Ate have a right to control the ufage, and introduce a regular 
orthography. It is proper that the names of rivers, &c. ufed 
Xy the aboriginals of this, country ftiould be preferved, and as 
ftraspoiTiblejj-^ftored, if loft ; as they are fo many hiftorical 
toonuments of the hfgheft authenticity ; but it is proper that 
all thofe names fhould be written with \ttte\* ?ita^\t& \a vk* 
prefs thgir trpc found in our ovrn laxtgu*%t» "WwX ^%\xn«. 
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• 

pronunciation of Indian names is, or ought to be, it m 
be eafy, in every cafe to decide* There is featfcely « 
tbtm which has not been ipelt in many different waj 
many of them fawe been abridged and foftened, fr< 
boarfe guttural founds of the lavages, to a pronun 
more congenial to our language. % In gencal, it is to 
ferved, that the popular pronunciation, which proceec 
a natural tendency in people to fall into an eafy, an; 
manner of fpea king, fumUhes thebeft rule to guide us 
true (orthography of thefe words. The affectation of p 
kg, in wetting, fyllabiea which hav* been droppe t in fpi 
or which are harih and ungrateful to the ear, h not to 
eUcated ; nor can any force of authority prevail agai 
natutal tendency to eafc and uniformity, which govt 
*saf« of people in every n ition, and ultimately decides 
e*v*ry qauftion ki regard to language. 

It h not a tittle to be regretted, that, in many inftanc 
primitive names of -riversand place* have be-n neglecle< 
new names given to them, without the remotest affir 
twees the naratsand the things. What an auk ward £ 
made bv tfve rivera, lake* and mountains of America, i 
with the names of imaginary faints and apoftles, the tn 
of monktih iuperftition ! What a fliamctui proof of pr 
and abfardity, to lay afkle the original names which w 
propriate and descriptive, and fubft'rtute the una 
names of St. Lawrence, St. Pierre, and St. Croix \ It 
time to <corre£ thefe abAirditjes, and it may not be too 

it is not nece&try, oar proper to fwell the preface 
work, by expatiating on it* merits. It is Sufficient to i 
that it is distended to carry, into fchools and families, tl 
ciplea and facia which compute the more interesting ] 
human knowledge, and which are capable of enlarg 
minds of our citizens, and directing their hand* to ufcf 
ploymentt. Thefe principle* are aa neceffary for the inj 
mechanic and hufbandman, at they are ufefui and orn; 
to the profefSonal man and the (cholar. Moft of th« 
now ufed in fchools for reading, are compofed of foil 
daftic difcourf a, general leflbns of morality, or dctact 
faees of hiftory These arc indeed ufefid ; but why r 
. children read tor common lefloos, the known and efb 
principles in philofophy, natural hiftory, botany, rhetoj 
ch a»nics, and other Sciences $ Many of thefe principles 
made intelligible to youth ; and where this -cannot b 
the pupil wrtl become acctfftomed to the pronuciati 
u(e of many terma of art, which otherwise he woi 
iearn ; and the want of which is difcovctable amonj 
mea even of liberal e4*cation. U« *. %wx &*fcfi 
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of education to limit the reading of youth to books oft 
particular fubjects ; fo that when young men are uihercd 
ie world, many and even moft of them are unacquainted 
vea the appropriate terms ufed in other fcienccs. 
the advantage) of 4 more' diffu five fyftcra of infraction 
)t red here-^By reading frequently and repeatedly, paifa- 
ntaioing juft rules and principles, even afc^yc the com- 
ifion of young muxts, the pupils will learn many of 
by heart, add bear the* tmprenWs into future life $ by 
nW*ftt, Whcrt their underdo lififcS art more mat wed, 
fifth* enabled Id direct* to ukfat putyo&s, the princi- 
ith which they had ftored their minds in fchool. In 
tanner, ufeful rules and fa£U, acquired In youth, like 
jwn in a good ibJl,wi!l.pro< Uce theirfruit in riper ycare* 
creatfe tin: harveft . of knowledge and improvement, to 
the community. 

he language* the author ha* alined to ufc a ftylr, which 
n without being vulvar j atnd technical, without need- 
•fcurityi 

*ef>par| of this work, cccafion* frequently occur of 

ing mora! end pi* us reflection* from the fubj'-cts treat- 

3n fuch occafions, fptcui care is taken to lead the mind 

reader, from a confideratiorr of the order, beauty and 

of all parts of nature, to contemplate the rieccflity and 

ity of the exiftence of a Creatof, of infinite power, tvif- 

ndgoodnefs. This mode of em ploying natural philo- 

tn the Urmt of religion arid piety, has keen practiced 

: a\)left authors and beft men in alt ages— it furniuYes 

rral aids to that firm belief in the being and providence 

<S and that friofcs veneration for his character and aitrt* 

, which iare the prime ornamttttd of a wife man and > 

citiaem 
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SECTION r. 

bf the Solar tylem. 
lHEfolar fyftem cohfifts of the fun, and the ftari 

or globes which move round it, called planets. 
r the Sun. The fun is an immenfe body, placed 

the center of the fyftem, difFufing light and heat 
11 the planets. Its diameter is eight hundred and 
:y thoufand miles. 

lanets. The primary planets* ejclufive of thofe 
h have been lately difcovered, arc feven ; Mercury* 
us, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter. Saturn, Herfchel. * 
hefe may be added, Ceres, rallas and Hercules, 
h have been lately difcovered. All the planets re- 
s' about the fun, and receive their light and heat 
t that refplendent luminary. 

rondary Planets. The fecondary planets are fmall- 
bs which revolve round the primary planets, as the 
n, which moves round the earth in about twenty 

days. Jupiter has four moons, or fattellites, and 
rn, feven, which conftantly move round thofe plan- 
-The planet Herfchel has fix fattellites. 
Urcury. Mercury is three thoufand two hundred 

twenty miles in diameter, and revolves round th$ 
in about eighty eight days, at the diftajice of nearly 
y feven millions of miles. 

• Pronounced HttfotV 
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Venus. Venus is about fevcn thoufand, feven hund- 
red miles in diameter, and revolves round the fun in 
about feven months and a half, at the diftanee of nearly 
fixty eight millions of miles. 

The Earth. This globe which we inhibit, is a plan- 
et of nearly eight thoufand miles in diameter and twenty 
five thoufand miles in circumference. Its diftanee from 
the fun is about ninety five millions of rtiiles, and its 
revolution found the fun makes our year, of three hund- . 
red and fixty five days, arid nearly fix hours. 

Mars. Mars is in diameter four thoufand two hun- 
dred miles. Its revolution about the fun is performed hi 
one year and three hundred and twenty one days, at the 
diftanee of one hundred and forty four millions of miles. 

Jupiter. Jupiter is the largeft of the planets, hav- 
ing a diameter of ninety four thoufand miles; Its dif- 
tanee from the fun is calculated to be nearly four 
hundred and ninety five millions of miles, and its rev- 
olution round the fun n performed in a little lefs than 
twelve years. 

Saturn. Saturn has i diameter of fevcrity nine 
thoufand miles. Its diftanee from the fun is' calculated 
to be nearly nirie hundred millions of miles, and it* 
revolution round the fun is performed in twenty nine 
years and a hundred and fixty feven days. Saturn has 
two rings and a belt of fpots. 

Henfchel. This planet, which bears the name of iti 
difcoverer, who fir ft obferved it in 178 1, is nearly thirty 
five thoufand miles in diameter ; its diftanee from the 
fun, one thoufand and eight hundred millions of miles, 
and its revolution about the fun is performed in eighty 
three years and a half. 

Ceres and Pallas. Cferes was difcovered by Mr. Pi- 
azii, atPaterfrioin Sicily, in the year i8bi. Its diam- 
eter is one hundred and fixty two miles. Pallas wa$ 
difcovered by Dr. Oibers of Bremen in 1802 ; its di- 
ameter is ninety five miles, and in its revolution it is not 
confined to the zodiac. 
ffrrsuUs. In 1804, Dr. Ott>eu &\fasw«k vuaAwt- 
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placet, which is three times as htrge a$ Jupiter, and 
which* for its magnitude, he calls Heraths. Its dis- 
tance from the fun is three thoufand and forty feven mil- 
lions of miles, and ks revolution is calculated to be 
twenty four years-. It has feven fatellites. 

* Ohiti of the PUmeU. The planets more round their 
centers, not in a true eirele, but in a figure called an 
ellipfis, which fomewhat referables the form of an egg. 

Peribilmi tmd Aphelion. As the planets do not re- 
volve round the ftui in a eirele, they approach nearer 
to the fun in one pnrfe of their OTbits, than in other, 
parts. That part of the orbit neareft the fun, is called 
the perihelion 5 and the part moftdiftant, the aphelion. 

Laws of planetary- motion. The nearer a planet is to' 
the fun, or ks center, the fader it mores. Thus Mer- 
cury moves much fafter than Saturn. So a planet' 
mores more rapidly in its perihelion, than in its aphe- 
lion. The earth is nearer the fun and moves fafter in 
winter, than in fuhiraer ; hence the ftimmer with us 
is eight days longer than the winter. 

Qf Attra&hn and Reptttfon. That principle in bo- 
die* which difpofes them to unite and cohere, is called 
attraction. That principle which difpofes them to fep- 
arate or recede from each other, is called repulfion* 
The tendency of a planet towards the center of the fyf- 
tem, is called its centripetal force ; the power that im- 
pels it to recede from the center, its centrifugal force ; 
and thefe combined are fuppofed to generate the cir- 
cular motion of the p!anet9. 

Of a Circle. Every circle is divided into three hun- 
dred and fixty degrees, a quarter of which or a quad- 
rant is ninety degrees. Every degree is divided into 
fixty minuted, and each minute into fixty feconds. 

Of the Zodiac. The Zodiac is a broad circle or beU 
in th$ heavens, containing the twelve (igns, or conftcl- 
lations, mo ft of which are reprefented by certain ani- 
mals, by whofe names they are otofcou t-^cv^gv 
comprehends thirty degrees. 
Names 3/ the Signs. Th$ fcgfc* *X* <s&R& *£*' 
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from the equator, either north or fouth. The diftance 
from the equator to each pole, is ninety degrees or one 
quarter of a circle. When si place is in the fortieth 
degree, north or fouth of the equator, we fay it is in 
the fortieth degree of north or fouth latitude. 

Of longitude. The diftarice of places from each 
other, eaft and weft, is called longitude. This may 
be reckoned from any given meridian, as from London, 
Ferro or Philadelphia. Thus a place 70 degrees 
weft of London, is faid to have 70 degrees of weft 
longitude from London. 

Of the Tropics. The tropics are the lines which 
mark the utmoft limits of the fun's courfe, north in 
pur fummer, and fouth in winter. The fun is at the 
northern tropic about the a 1 ft of June at the longed: 
day, and at the fouthern tropic about the lift of De- 
cember, the (horteft day. The firft is called the fum- 
mer. folftice ; the laft, the winter folftice. Thefe two 
lines are twenty three degrees and a half, one north and 
the other fouth of the equator. 

Of the Zqfles. The zones or belts that furround the 
earth are five— the torrid, two temperate and two frig- 
id. The torrid zone is comprehended between the 
tropics, in every part of which the fun is vertical once 
a year, and of courfe the weather is always warm. 
The temperate (or ra(feer variable) zones lie between 
the tropics and the polar circles j, that is from the twen- 
ty third to the fixty feventh degree of latitude. The 
frigid zones extend from the polar circles to the pole* 
and are cold. 

Of Climates. In paffing from the equator to the pop- 
lar circles, that fpace or diftance which increafes the 
length of the longed day half an hour, is- called a cli- 
*tate. But this word, in common: language, fignifies 
any region on the globe, in refpect to its temperature. 

Of Day and Night.. The caufe of day and night, it 
the revolving of the earth on its axis. One. ttc&vrc.'Wf- 
solution takes place in twenty lovxt Wm& v ycw ^fw^s 
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time the efctth turns cvwry pan of its futfects *o" die fair. 
The light of the fun makes the day, and the (had* *f 
the eaf th makes the darknefs of night. 

Of the length of the Da). Within the tropic*, tfhere 
the fun is vertical or nearly fo, the day* are of titatif 
the fame length at all time* df the yearf the variation 
not being mote than one hoar and- a htflf . At greater 
distances from the equator, the difference between the 
longeft and (horteft day, is Increafed, uhtil we arrive at 
the polar regions, where if is day for feveral ifconths, 
and night the reft of the year. 

Of the Moto. The mooii te a fn&fl planet revolv- 
ing round the earth. It* diameter is two tfeoufand ofifc 
hundred and eighty miles, md its mean ditemcefrom 
the eafrth about two hundted and forty four thoufarid 
% miles* It paffes round the etrfth orice in twerty nine 
days nearly, making what is called a lunar mototh. 

Ufts and efefts of the Mt>on 9 s Influence. It is obvidu| 
that the moon has no fmall effect 6n the leather, a* 
' well as on the waters of the OcCatt. Changes of Wea<- 
ther are moft frequent and violent j within two day* of t 
the full 6r Change* Earthen akea Ufually happe'h abotit 
the fame periods, Or when the mooh is ih her perigee 
fcr apogee, that is, neareft or fartheft from the eartKf. 
The moon alfo k believed to affect *himais and vegeta- 
bles. Its light afford* no pereejKtble heaty btit fifh txA 
flefh when expofed to it, fOOttfpoil. 

Of the Tides, The tide \i a rififtg or fweH of the watef 
in the .ocean, whfch is caufed 4yy the mo6h. There afe 
two tides in twenty four hours, one on the -fide of the 
eaf th next to the moOti ; htii the Other W the fifte oppdfit. 

Of Eclipfes. Wheii the moon- come* dfreOTy Be* 
tween the fuft and earth, aind hides the body of tlie fun 
tot any part of it from tre, we fay the fun is ectipfeih 
When the eatth pafie§ dire&ly between the fun and 
fthoon, and cafts her fhadow on the moofr, wc fay the 
jfcoon is eeltyfed. An eclipfe of the fim *nufl: happen I) 
dt tht change of the tnooflr, aiid an ^e&\>ft *i the mootyl 
mitfl be xt the full* 
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Of thtfittiir atid Winter* Htat id caufcd or exeitcA 
by the rays of the fun, and when thefe are greatly ae* 
cumulated or contfenfed, the heat mud be great. Thai 
whet* the furi is nearly vertical, the rays fail dire&ly on 
the earth, and being greatly accumulated, caufe vio- 
ient heat. This is the caufe of the heat of rummer*. 
In winter, the rays of the fun ftrike the earth oblikely, 
and are fo fcattered as to make tittle heat. 

Of the fixed Stars. Mod of the ftars which befpan- 
gle the heavens, are fixed, and never alter their places 
or relative pofitions. Of thefe about two thoufand 
have been difcovered and numbered, and as men in- 
creafe the magnifying powers of their glafies, they dif- . 
cover new ftars. The fixed ftars appear to (hine by 
their own light, and are fuppofed to be funs or centers 
of other fyftems of worlds. Their diftance from us 
exceeds the utmoft ftretch of the imagination. 

Of Comets. Comets, vulgarly called blazing ftars, 
are bodies that move in very eccentric orbits. They 
revolve about the fun, and when they come within the 
(blar fyftcm, become viGWe. They then fly off into 
¥eniote tegkms of f£ace, and arc invifible for years. 
The periods of fome of them are calculated to exceed 
three or fbur hundred years. How many belong to 
thefyftem, is not known. They have a coma or tail* 
which fometiines appears like a bufliy light about the 
body v at oilier times, like diverging ftreams of pale 
light* extending millions of miles into Fpace. 

Of the MUhy Wety. In oti£ part of the heavens appears 
& broad path more luminous than the reft. The caufe of 
this is unknown \ but allrenomers fuppofe this to be oc- 
taGoned by clutters of ftars ft> remote, as to be confound- 
ed hi a mafsj and not capable of being diftinguilhcd. 

Of the Harmony of the Syflem. AH parts of the fo- 
iar fyftem are framed and adjufted to anfwcr exa&ly 
the purpofes intended by the Creator. The planets 
devolve in peffeft order about their Yetye&vre. wc&ex^ 
The pofitipn and rariotts 'ti\ot\on^<Aii5nfct^\^«t^^5- 
tdzted to give to its mha1>kato*S) *& ft*t ^«waa» ^ 
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itommer and winter, beat and cold, light and darknefs, 
with the interchanges of rain and fair weather. So 
exact are the motions of the planets, the earth and the 
moon, that their pofitions and eclipfes may be calcu- 
lated to a point of fpace and a moment of time, for 
thoufands of years pait or to come. All is order, har 7 
mony, beauty and grandeur} manifeiting the infinite 
wifdom, power and goodnefs, of the glorious Creator. 



SECTION IL 
Geography. 



Definition* 

THE word geography is ufed to fignify a defcrip* 
tion t>f the terreftial globe, comprehending its 
divifions, the formation of its furface, its diftributioiu 
into land and water, mountains, lakes, rivers, foil and 
productions, and an account of its inhabitants. A 
defcription of any particular country or place is called 
topography. 

Of the hifiory of this Science. At what time the fci- 
ence of geography began to be ftudied, is uncertain. 
The nations which firlt cultivated the fcience of aftro- 
nomy, were the Babylonians, Egyptians and Chine fe \ 
and a knowledge of aftronomy is efiential to a correct 
underftanding of geography. Hiitory informs us that 
Thales of Miletus firlt afcertained the courfe of the fun 
within the tropics > he divided the year into three hun- 
dred and fixty five days, and calculated eclipfes. This 
man lived in the Gxth century before the Chriilian era. 
But there is ftrong evidence to induce our belief, that 
he and other early Greek aflronomers, derived their firlt 
knowledge from the Egyptians, and thefe from the 
Chaldeans, among whom the fcience was ftudied, at a 
very early period. Their knowlege of aftronomy, 
which gave their learned men the irons olMa^^^k 
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men, afterwards degenerated into aftrology, or the art 
of confulting the pofition of the ftars to foretd events 
^-and hence fprung the filly occupation of footh fay- 
ing, for which the Chaldeans were noted to » proverb, 
in later ages. 

Of the progrefs of Geography. It is recorded that An* 
axamander, was the firft Greek who conftrufted maps, 
globes, and invented the figns of the zodiac, £x hun- 
dred years before Chrift. But it is evident that the 
heavens were diflributed into figns long before that 
time, and the writer of the book of Job, who lived at 
a much earlier period, was well acquainted with that 
diftribution. Sefoftris, king of Egypt, more than a 
thoufand years before Chrift, is recorded to have made 
a map of the countries he conquered ; and fomething 
like this was done by the Jews, for the nine tribes, fent 
by Jofhua to furvey their portion of the holy land, 
" defcribed it in feven parts in a book." Jofephus al- 
fo tells us, that Jofliua, when he divided the land, fent 
perfons fkilled in geometry to meafure it. It is there- 
fore probable that the Greek and Roman writers have- 
given the name of invention in this as in many other 
cafes, to what was only an introduElkn of an art or 
branch of fcience, from the eait, into their refpedlive 
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Of the fate of Geography in Romr. The Roman* 
were led to a ftudy of geography, by the progrefs of 
their conquefts. Their armies penetrated into Perfia 
on the eaft, to the Danube and Euxine, and to Germa- 
ny and Britain on the north, to Spain and Fraftce on 
the well, and to Ethiopia, Lybia, and the Niger in 
Africa on the fouth. Of thefe countries and of all 
within thefe limits, the Romans, in the age of Aguf- 
tus, had obtained a tolerably correct knowledge, which 
is prefcrved in the works of Pliny and Strabo. From 
thefe materials, Ptolemy, about one hundred and fifty 
years after Chrift, compofed his geogittpYi^j. TYa*^'* 
the fyflem which was generally received skiA. W^n* 
till within 3 century. It is howevtt Vxicoxi^SX V 
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are the more modera and improved fyftcms entirely 
free from the fame charge* 

Of tbi improvements in Geography. Within the laft 
century,, geography has received great improvements, 
from the exa&nefs of aftronomical calculations of the 
latitude and longitude of places But dill richer foiwrees 
of improvement* have been the. voyages and travels of 
navigators, and learned mcn> who have been fent by the 
eourts of Europe to make obfcrvTtions. Able mathe. 
maticians were fcnt to meaftirc a degree of latitude in 
the polar regions. ; a»d others to meafurc a degree un* 
der the equator, by which means the form of the eanh, 
was proved to be not a pcrfcQ circle, but a little flatted 
at the poles* But no event has added more to our 
flock of geographical knowledge than the voyages of 
Capt. Cook, who, with able aftronomers, failed round 
the globe for the purpofo of making difcoveries- Thefc 
and other voyages and travels have made us acquaint- 
ed with many parts of the globe, before unknown j 
hut many regions are yet wholly unknown, and others 
imperfectly expired. 

Of tie mea/ure of tie Earth. The ancients, in very 
remote ages, ascertained the form of the earth to be 
globular, or fpherical ; but the mode of finding the 
exa£fc meafure of it, has occupied the attention of the 
ablefi men, in the moll enlightened ages. The method 
firft employed was to bbferve how much the diftance 
between two places elevated ox deprefied the fixed ftars, 
or the fun upon the meridian ; and then meafuring 
that diftance. Eratoftenes made the circumference of 
the globe about thirty one thoufand miles, and Foiido- 
nius, about twenty two thoufand. In modern times, 
many able aftronomcrs have attempted to find the exa£fc 
circumference, by meafuring a degree of latitude, and 
by this means have afecrtained it with great precifion, 
to be twenty five thoufand miles. 

Qf the terms tifed in Geography. A continent is the 
Jargeft or sl very large dmfion of \anA — axi $«an v* the 
brgcll or a very large portion of Hnxxx* eiS\c&.?!&» S^ ; 
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neral the/**. Aeontinent and an ocean bcarfomt 
ogibrtion to each other in extent. An iftand «s a por* 
n of land, furrounded by a more eattttfore body of 
iter, or betting but a fmail ptopoftkm of fnrface to 
at of the circumjacent water. A lake is a body «f Wtt* 
* furrounded by land* and bearing but a fmaM pro* 
rtion to the etftent of the land irickrfifig k. A large 
df of water, oonne&ed by navigable water wkh the 
g/m, or bearing fome proportion in extent to the fur* 
u nd in ghnd, is called ? Jfa. A ?ery (mail body xrf 
and water is Called a />*r<£ 

(^ fmdkr Hwiftons of L*xd. A long ftrip of }*nd^ 
%ofe bredth bears but a fmal! proportion to it* lengthy 
d which projc&B into the fea or is nearly inciofed by 
iter, is called a peninfola. When tMs id United with 
& mam land, by a ftill narrower neck of land, that 
ck is called an tflmfa. A high point of land extend* 
5 to a diftance from the main ihore into the fea, H 
[led * promontory * a<»d the extreme end of any land 
us project in g into the fea, is flailed, if large, a tape j ~ 
fmaJl, a point. 

Qf/maUer dhnjions vf Water. When the mote of the 
am land retires from the general line of a continent, 
d leaves a vaft bafon of waiter within that line, the 
iter occupying thakfpace is Called a guif. A fmallef 
:efs of the more forms a bay. When alfo the watef 
nearly embofprned or inclofed within land, it is cal- 
la bay. A narrow channel of Water between twfr 
ints or other divifions of land, connecting large to- 
ft of water, if of fmail extent, k called zjlrak o* 
rr&vs ; if the waiter is a long narrow tra& or pat* 
;e, k is fon&etimes called * found. But found is alft 
td to denote a portion of water dt narrow parage, be* 
eeri ah iflaDd and the main land. 
Of tie form of ibe Earth. This glofefe which we ifr- 
bit is in the form of a ball or fphere, a little flatted at 
) potes, nearly refembling an orange, a&A ci&sA %xi 
late ijAeroiA A tine pafling through tfcve, eoff&i '«t 
*quztor } is Jdngcr than erne paffmg *S\Wi<g^ \v£xo* 
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pole to pole, by about thirty miles ; in other words the 
equatorial diameter is about thirty miles longer than 
the polar diameter. 

Of the materials compoftng the Earth % . The two great 
divisions of the earth are land and water. But the folid 
part of the globe confifts of a great variety of fubftan- 
ces \ fuch as rocks and (tones, metals, minerals and 
foflils Of various kinds, and probably no fmall quantity 
of fire. The furface of the land is generally a mold 
formed of decayed vegetables, as grafs, plants, leaves, 
roots and woods. Below this mold lie ftrata or layers 
pf fand, clay, gravel, marl and (tone, differently arran- 
ged in different parts of the earth, in fome places hori- 
zontal, in others* inclined j but the ftme layer is uni- 
formly of the fame thickrfefs. 

Of the furface of the Globe. The face of the globe 
prefents to the eye of a diftant fpeftator, two great di- 
vifions, land and water. From the north polar regions; 
to the thirty fifth degree of fouth latitude, the globe 
exhibits two vaft continents^ appearing like bands of 
earth. Between thefe are two immenfe oceans, . which 
encompafs both, and communicate with each other. 
In the midft of the fotithern ocean, is another tra& of 
land which, may be confidered as a third continent, on 
the fide of the globe oppofite to Europe, Afia and 
^ America. 

. Of thefirjl Continent. The largeft portion of the 
earth, comprehending Afia, Africa and Europe, and 
mod diflinguifhed for population, arts and faiences, [ 
extends from the thirty fifth degree, of folith latitude, 
to the unexplored regions. , of the riorth, or about feveri 
thoufand five hundred miles in length. In bredthfrom 
the weft coafl: of France to the eaflern border of China; 
the extent is about feven thoufand mile£. It is eftima- 
fced to contain about twenty five millions of fquare miles, 
or one eighth o£ the furface of the globe. 

Of the fecond Continent. The continent, fecond in 
population, arts and improvements, *& %vcll as in ei- 
tdotj comprehends north and iovxxK Xta«\u» "Yfik 1 
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nrttlkfe from the fifty fixth degree of fouth latitude, 
to the north polar regions, and its length may be esti- 
mated at nine thoufand miles. The bredth varies front 
fifty miles to thtfee thoufand, and its contents are efli* 
mated at fourteen millions of fquare miles. 

Of the third Continent. The third continent extends 
from the eleventh to the forty fourth degree of fouth 
latitude, and from the one hundred and tenth degree 
of eaft longitude from London, to the one hundred and 
fifty fourth. Its length is about two thoufand four hun- 
dred miles, and its bredth not much lefs. This land 
% named New Hal/and, and has been called an ifland 1 
but its fifce entitles it to be ranked among the conti* 
nents. 

Of the Oceans. The largeft body of water on the 
globe, is that which feparates Alia from America ; 
which is narrow in high northern latitudes, but under 
the equator, is ten thoufand miles in bredth. This 
"Ocean extends and fpreads over the fouthern portion of 
the globe, eneompafling New Holland, and warning 
the fouthern extremities of Africaand America. From 
its calmnefs* it is called the <Pacific y and in the fouth- 
ern latitudes, it is called the Great Southern Ocean. 

Of the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. The expanfe of 
Vater, which feparates Europe and Africa, from Ame- 
rica, is called the Atlantic, and is from fifteen hun- 
dred to five thoufand miles in bredth. This ocean 
ftretching fouthward to the extremities of Africa and 
Amefrica* unites with the Patifi'c on the weft, and with 
the Indiaii ocean on the eaft. The latter is the trad 
of water w^iich waihes the eaftern (hore of Africa, and . 
'derides it from India. It is eflimated at three thoufam| 
tniles in bredth. 

Of the ufes of Oceans and 8tas. The ocean, feas and 
lakes are vaft refervoirs to receive &d contain the watet 
which falls in rain and fnow \ and which i& c<h&h&» 
|y evaporated by the heat of the'tan, m\«|^.WB*a^ 
The tittte mtcr which cotxftkutc* ^eve oceww\& c<ac&a»^ 
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lyconverted into invifiblc vapor, afcending into tni 
air, and even forming a part of it— then being wafted 
by winds over the land, falls again in fnow or in (bow- 
ers of rain, refrefliing the vegetable world and replen- 
ifhing the fprings. Oceans and feas, lakes and rivers, 
ferve alfo the purpofes of commerce, by fuftainingfhips 
and bearing them, in a fhort time from place to place,* 
with bulky commodities that cannot be tranfported 
by land. They are alfo peopled with innumerable 
fpecies of fift, which f urnifli our tables with a vaft va- 
riety of wholefome, n our ifhing and delicious food; 

Of the face of the Globe. The external appearance 
of the globe is variegated with immenfe tra&s of watery 
extenfive plains, and elevated hills and mountains. 
From the ftructure of the furface; as well as from the 
neceffity and utility of oceans and feas, it is evident , 
that the vaft hollows of bafons containing the water, 
were intended, by tfie Great Author of Nature, to be. 
the refervoirsof t^at element. I (lands are the tops of 
mountains rifing from the bottom of the deep, and 
ferve as ftations for the navigator to reft and refrefli 
himfelf on long voyages, as well as to furnifh a rich 
foil for the produ&iofts of various climates. The utr 
mod depth of the ocean- is not known — it is doubtlefe 
different in different places, and perhaps correfponds 
in a degree, with the elevation of the mountains on the 
adjacent continents, which i§ from one to three miles. 

Of Mountains. The furface of the continents is 
checkered with an endkfs Variety of plains, valleys, 
rivers, lakes, feas and elevations. Great elevations are 
called mountains— {mailer ones have the name of hills* 
Mountains are divided into two kinds > thofe which 
appear to be primitive, or formed with the globe itfelf y 
and volcanic, or fuch as have been formed by ebulitions 
of fubterraneous fire. - . . 

Of Primitive Mountains. The primitive mountains 
are thofe vaft chains of elevated rocks, which are com- 
pofed of huge mafles of the fpecies o£ ftxmt, caX\sA ^^ 
it, which extend thro whole contuwnU ot Vax^f. \*st- 
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tions of the N earth. Such are the Allegany and Apala- 
chian mountains in the United States, the Andes, or 
Cordilleras in South America, and the Alps in Europe. 

Mountains rn America. 

Of the Allegany. The Alleganean mountains run 
thro the United States, in the direction of north eaft 
and fouth weft, at nearly an equal diftance from the 
Atlantic ocean on one G6e f and the waters of the river 
Iroquois or St. Lawrence, the lakes and the Miffifippi 
oa the other. The great ranges, chains and peaks of 
thefe mountains are called by different names* 

Of the different Ridges or Peaks. On the north 
eaft, and in die ftate of New Hampfhire, are the White 
Mountains, fo called from the whitenefs of their tops. 
Thefe are eftimated to be at lead eight thoufand feet 
high, above the level of the ocean, and the bafe of them 
fixty miles in circumference. They may be feen at the 
diftance of eighty miles. In thefe mountains are fome 
of the fources of the river Gonne&icut, and other large 
rivers in New-England. 

Of the Green Mountains. A chain of mountains 
between the Connecticut on the eaft and Lake Cham- 
plain and the Hudfon on the weft, extends thro the 
ftate of Vermont, from north to fouth, and is called 
the Green Mountains. Their altitude is from three to 
four thoufitnfl feet from the level of the ocean. This- 
ridge is continued thro Maflachufetts and ConneQicur, 
where it is much lefs elevated. It terminates in fteep 
precipices in the townftiipof New-Haven. 

Of the Katfkill Mountains. On the weft of the 
Hudfon, in the ftate of New York, rifes the Majeflic 
Katfkill, by a gradual afcent for many miles. Its 
highth is not known, but to the eye of a fpe&ator, it 
appears of greater altitude than the Green Mountains 
in Vermont. Another range of mountains inclofes 
the Hudfon, about fixty miles above New York* 
*here a deep and rocky channel teems to\y& forced 
for the river by a difrupture of the tiVfta. TYttfe «» 
'Med the Highlands, and conftitute ihfc fe*X <& w» 
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of the ftrongefl fortrefie* in this country, named Weft* 
Point. 

Of the Mountains in Pennfylvania. The chain of 
ridges is continued thro the northern and weftern parts 
of Pennfylvania, under the names of the Kittakinny or 
Blue Mountains f in the county of Northampton, and 
thence thro Dauphiny, Cumberland and Franklin, 
Then commences the Allegany, which is the higheft 
and center ridge, and which extends thro Virginia and 
the Carolines. Towards the fouthern extremity it hat 
the name of Apalachian, and before it reaches the 
(Jul f of Mexico it fubfides into a level country. 

Of the chief Ridges in the Southern States* Tho 
mountains from Pennfylvania fouthward, are difpofed 
in ridges or piles, rifing one above another. The firft 
confiderable elevation is the Blue Ridge— weftward of 
this is the north mountains ; then Jackfon's mountain, 
and finally the Allegany, which being the higheft above 
the level of the ocean, and not broken or divided by 
rivers, is called the fpine or back bone of the country, 
We&of this is the Laurel Ridge, extending from 
Pennsylvania to Kentucky. From theft run many 
faialler ridges or fpurs, and between them are fertile 
valleys. They all converge into a fingle ridge as they 
approach the Gulf of Mexico. The higheft peaks are 
estimated to be four thousand feet above their bafes. 

Of the Mountains in South America* Thro the whole 
length of South America runs an immenfe chain of 
mountains, called the Andes or Cordilleras. The 
higheft peaks of thefe, are found to be higher than 
any other mountains on the globe which are yet known, 
* being no lefs than twenty thoufand feet, or almoft four 
miles above the level of the ocean. The tops of them 
are perpetually covered with fnow and ice, altho ip 
the torrid zone, and many pf the peaks are volcanoes, 
at times eje&ing fire. - 

Of Volcanic Mountains. Mountains which are 
thrown up by ebulitions oHubtexravieato 

wfcawc. Such are Etna i» S\c\\^ >^ eiw\W\fc&Ww 
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and Hecla in Iceland. Thcfe are compofed of a con- 
futed mafs of lava, cinders, afhes, and fubftances which 
have been vitrified, or melted into glafs by the force o£ 
heat. Thefe fubftances, ejefted from time to time, 
have, in a long eourfe of years, accumulated to high 
mountains. 

Of the Jize of Mountains. It is obfcrvablc, that 
mountains generally bear fome proportion in magni- 
tude to the extent of the land on which they (land. 
Continents have»large mountains, and iflands fmaller 
ones. This rule however is not without exceptions in 
regard to the altitude of mountains \ for fome fmall 
iflands, as Teneriff, have very high mountains, but 
thefe are volcanic. But as mountains are intended, by 
the wife Author of nature, to contain the fources of 
rivers, and give them a currency towards the ocean by 
a iuitable declivity, it is neceffary that on large conti- 
nents, where the fources of rivers are at a great dis- 
tance from the fea, the land mould rife to an elevation 
proportioned to that diftance \ other wife the water 
would ftagnate and become impure. 

Of the utility of Mountains. If the furfaee tff the 
globe was a level plain, the water falling, in rain or 
(now, would remain ftagnant until it fhould be all eva- 
porated, or abforbed by the earth. In rainy feafons 
the face of the earth would be covered with water ; in 
dry feafons it would be parched and deftitute of moif* 
ture ; for if there were no hills and mountains there 
could be no rivers. In this cafe, men would have no 
ftreams of frefh water to ufe for drink, for mills, for 
navigation, and for overflowing their fields. They 
would be compelled to ufe folely fuch water as they 
might find in* wells \ and as this would be nearly ftagir 
nant, it would be unwhoifome. } 

Of the ufes of Mountains. Mountains are elevated 
refervoirsof water, deftiriedby infinite wifdom, to re- 
tain fufficient quantities of that element of indifpenfi- 
ble neceflity, to fupp]y,tjhe rivers in a\\ \5a& V\0i^\sta% 
of feafons. And thek refervoira ix% cou\xw& H&Sfc 
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wonderful fkill, to retain what falls in rain or fnow, 
and preferve it in purity. Water, upon the furface of 
the earth, expofed to a hot fun, would often become 
ftagnant and impure, efpecially on a plain and fur- 
rounded by fand, or human dwellings. The lakes and 
ponds upon mountains are fo placed as to be prote&ed 
from artificial caufes of impurity ; furrounded only by 
the towering foreft and inacceflible rocks. 

Of the furface andflruclure of Mountain r , If moun- 
tains were compofcd of folid unbroken rocks or hard 
clay, almoft all the water falling on them would rufh 
impetuoufly from their fides, fweeping away the fruits, 
of human labor, and leaving the fprings unfupplied. 
To prevent this effeffc, the furface of mountains is co-i 
vered with trees, (hrubs, leaves and rocks, which detain 
the falling (bowers, and impede the current. And the 
better to aid the defign, the fubterranean rocks are cleft 
and broken in every direction, to furnifh inlets for die 
water to penetrate into the bofom of the earth. There 
fheltered from the caufes which can render it impure, 
and from the folar rays, which might infufe too great a 
degree of heat, the water is lodged in fubterraneous 
caverns, and preferred cool ; or flowly winding in fif- 
fares, among ten thoufand impediments, it gradually 
finds its way to the furface of the earth below, and 
iflues in fmall harmlefs dreams, to refrefh the third y 
inhabitants of the vicinity, or fertilize their fields. 

Of other ufes of Mountains* Many mountains are 
fo high that their tops are never free from ice and fnow. 
But a part of thefe, diflblved by the heat of fummer, 
iurnifh perennial dreams of cool and frefli water for 
the inhabitants of the fubjacent plains. Mountains 
alfo are the fafe retreats and nurferies of numerous wild 
animals, which are very ufeful to man, fupplying him 
with furs, flcins and delicious food. In their bofoms 
are generated metals and mineral* which are converti- 
ble to ufeftd purpofes without number. Their decliv- 
Ities ate loaded with wood for £\*e\, tircfcw fet WUdlu^s v 
and herbs for mcdiginal ufes* UVgVi \rota *t* i&s<ta 
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regions of health, and freedom from the (hackles of 
euftom and vitious and corrupt Society. The pale, 
emaciated inhabitant of the crouded city, and the fick- 
ly tenant of the ttttrih, grown yellow and languid, 
amid ft the fetid vapors of autumn, vifits the more tem- 
perate regions of the mountain, where breathing the 
pure, etherial gale, and drinking of the eryftal foun- 
tain, he foon recovers his native bloom and vigor. 

Of Caverns and Clefts. In large mountains are 
found deep pits, clefts and caverns, formed by nature, 
er by ftreams of water, or by earthquakes. Madifon's 
eave, on the north fide of the Blue Ridge in Virginia, 
extends into the earth three hundred feet. Another 
near the North Mountain extends horizontally four 
hundred feet. Another called the Blowing Cave, 
emits a current of air that proftrates weeds at the dis- 
tance of twenty yards. This current is ftronger in dry 
frofty weather, than in long periods of rainy weather. — 
In Antiparos, an iiland in the Grecian fea, is a cavern, 
eighteen hundred feet deep ; and in Derbyfhire, in 
England, is a gulf or cavern, which has been founded 
to the depth of two thoufand and eight hundred feet, 
without reaching the bottom. In 1646, a mountain 
in Machian, one of the Molucca iilands, was rent aSun- 
derby an earthquake, and fireiffuing forth, deftroyed 
the neighboring Settlements. In the Andes are clefts 
of a mile in width, opening immeafurabte gulfs in the 
bowels of the earth. 

Of the origin of Rivers. Rivers, rivulets, brooks 
or runs, are currents of water, flowing from the inte- 
rior parts of continents and iflands towards the ocean 
or towards fome fea or lake. They have their Sources 
in mountains or high lands, and are formed by Small 
fprings ifluing from the earth. Many rivers proceed 
from ponds or lakes, but in Such cafes, thefc bafons 
are Supplied with water from Springs. Whca tbfc fen- 
ces of rivers arc near die Sea, the ftaaxafr «tt, ttoaJ\> 
\mtwhen the foarces are at a great dxft*xxcfcii8cvfcfeN* 
Mbesuns £nd their wzf along in hottovr ^facts* «d& ^ 
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leys, dcfccnding from high lands, till uniting, they 
form a large current, which difcharges the water into 
the ocean, or other capacious refervoir. 

Of the fudden increafe of Rivers, Subterranean 
fprings fupply water in moderate quantities and with a 
degree of uniformity. But all fprings are fed by rains 
or fnow ; and not by drawing water from the ocean 
by fubterranean channels, nor by vapors condenfed on 
the tops of mountains, unlefs in the form of mift or ! 
rain. When water falls in rain, part of it is abforbed ' 
by the earth, and goes to replenifh the fprings. The 
remainder, or that part which cannot penetrate the \ 
earth as fail as it falls, runsoff upon the furface, and firft 
entering the channels of fmall dreams, and by them 
conducted to larger rivers, it fwells them fudden ly, and 
often occafions floods which deluge the neighboring 
fields. The fudden melting of fnow produces a like 
effeft. 

Of the Jite and current of Rivers, As rivers are the 
channels by which the water, falling on land, is con- 
veyed to the ocean, they mud neceffarily be in pro- 
portion to the extent of the country where they flow. 
r Jt"hus the largeft mountains and mod extenfive tra&s 
of land produce the largcd rivers. The Maranon in 
South America, the large d river on the globe, has its J* 
fources in the Andes, the larged mountains. The 
current of a river is fpheriqal, rounding, or higheft 
in the middle, which is owing to the force and preflure 
towards the middle, by means of the greater rapidity r 
of the water in that part of the current. The water 
on the fides runs flower ; being impeded by driking 
or rubbing againd s the banks ; and thefe obdacles 
occafion eddies or fmall whirlpools, near the fides of 
a river. 

Of theJiruBure of the furface of North America. If 
we turvey that part of North America which is north- 
ward of the gulf of Mexico, we obferve the land rifing 
gradually from the Atlantic oxv the caft.* fox three or 
four hundred miles we{twT&* tSSL vt faxa&mSnaMBk 
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bain of /nountains, running parallel with the coaft, 
rom the white hills in New-Hampfhhe, or rather 
rom Nora Scotia, to Georgia. Among thcfe motnu- 
i»n? are the fources of the rivers which run eaftward 
nd fouthward, and difcharge their waters into the 
Atlantic ; and of other rivers which run weftward t* 
be Miflifippi, the Iroquois and the Lakes. Weft of 
ie Miffifippi, the land rifes into a fimilar range of 
igh lands, which contain the fburces of the rivers, 
tinning eaftward into the Miflifippi, and weftward 
ito the Pacific.r— North of the Iroquois and the great 
ikes, the land rifes into a chain of mountains in which 
re the fources of the ftreams which fall into the Ito* 
uovs on the fouth and Hudfon's Bay on the north. 

Of tie MiJJiftppL The Miffifippi is a majeftie river, 
ne of the largeit on the globe, and the common channel 
) convey to the ocean, the waters of a territory nearly 
thoufand miles in bredth, by more than two thoufand 
i length. The country weft of it is but little known, 
ut probably the river is near the center of this part 
f America, or equidiftant from the Atlantic on the 
aft and the Pacific, on the weft. Its fources are cer- 
tin lakes between the forty fifth and forty feventh 
egrees of north latitude, as the Goofe Lake, Marfhy 
*ake, but efpecially Turtle Lake, the mod north* 
rly fource. Its courfe is very winding, in fome places, 
nd is fuppofed to be three thoufand miles in length* 
t is front one to. two miles in bredth and in fome 
laces, more than two hundred feet deep. Its current 
i fo rapid, efpecially when fweiled with fpring floods 
rom rain and fnow, that it is difficult to afcend it, 
»ut eafy to defcend, iri boats and fmall veffels. It 
> however navigable to the falls of St. Anthony, more 
han two thoufand miles from its mouth. This rivet 
s the weftern boundary of the United States. * 



* The word MUBBppl, in the lang**£t ot ikt TOfl&wi^X* \&&v* 
aify, the Grc or king of rivers. 
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Of the Iroquois. The Iroquois, ufually called St. 
Lawrence, is a very large river, and the outlet or 
channel by which the fupeifluous waters of five large 
lakes and their numerous tributary dreams, are con* 
veyed to the ocean. Its fource is Lake Superior, or 
rather the rivers which fall into it. From this Lake 
is a channel of communication with Mifhigan and Hu- 
ron, and thence with Erie and Ontario, from which 
the waters iffue in a large river, which running to the 
north caft, unites with the ocean oppofite to New- 
foundland, where it forms a large bay. From the 
extreme weftern part of the Superior, to its junc- 
tion with the ocean, is more than two thoufand miles* 

Of the rivers which run into the North Sea. To the 
northward of the fources of the Miffifippi and St. Law- 
rence, originate fcveral large rivers, as the Albany^ 
the Severn and the Churchill which pour their water* 
into Hudfon's Bay. The Makenzie, fo called from 
the traveller, who failed down the river to tide water, 
runs into the North Sea. The Unjiga, Safkafhawia 
and others difcharge their waters into large lakes or the 
North Sea. The land on which thefe great rivers and 
the Miffifippi and St. Lawrence have their fources, muft 
be the higheft in North America; as the waters de- 
fcend to the ocean in oppofit directions. 

Of the Rivers on the wi/l of the Miffifippu The coun- 
try weft of the Miffifippi is but little known ; but fev- 
eral large rivers from the weft are found to difcharge 
their waters into this noble ftream* Among thefe are 
the St. Pierre which enters the Miffifippi, juft below 
the falls of St. Anthony and the Miflbrie, which is fo 
large as to be fuppofed the principal branch of the 
Miffifippi. The latter has been explored more than a 
thoufand miles, and probably has its fources in the 
high lands, near the heads of the rivers which pour 
their waters into the Pacific. It enters the Miffifippi 
one hundred and feventy miles above the Ohio ; and its 
waters arc /aid to be deep* rtmdd^ aa& co\d* 
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section in. 

RiveJis of the United States. 

Rivers tutor the four ces tfthe Mtfltfippu 
*HERE are feveral confiderable dreams which 
arife on the fouth wed of Lake Superior, and 

their waters into the Miffifippi ; as the St. Fran- 
5t. Croix, and Chippeway ; but thefe are imper- 
y known. The" Wifconfin is a large river, whofe 
:es are wed of Lake Mifhigan. Its waters are 
ible for two hundred miles or more, from its junc* 
with the Miffifippi. Between this river and Fox 
r is a carrying place of no great extent ; and by 
"ox River is a communication to Green Bay, and 
Michigan. 

f the lllinors. The Illinois is a large riveT origina- 
in the country fouth of Lake Mifhigan, and run- 
foiith wefterly, it unites with the Miffifippi, one 
Ired and ninety miles, north of the Ohio* and 
teen miles above the confluence of the Mifibrie 
Miffifippi. The Illinois furnifhes boatable wa- 
for three or four hundred miles ; and the adja- 

country is among the moil fertile traces in the 
ted States. 

fthe Kafkafkia. The Kafkafkia is a confiderable 
• between the Waubofh and Illinois, which is boat- 
one hundred and thirty miles, arid enters the Mffc 
}\ ninety miles above the Ohio. The adjoining 
dows are excellent land. 

fthe Ohio. The Ohio is one of the moft remarka- 
as well as beautiful rivers in the world. It is 
led by two main branches, the Allegany on the 
h, and the Monbngahela on the fouth, whofe junc- 
, at Pittfburg, conftitutes this river. The courfc 
le Ohio is nearly fouth weft, but very wiudve^ fo. 
its length from Pittfburg to its yutvQt\ot\ ^vSv^^ 
Bppi is almoft twelve hundred miles, >wYv\\e. •fc'&X'&c 
? is fcarcely hzlf the diftance . Us \ttsAftv \%*«* 
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foil* to fix hundred yards, aad n£ar the Miffifippt, on 
thoufand yards. 

Of the Banks and Navigation efthe Ohio. The bani 
of this river are fo high that, altho it is fttbjedt to gre; 
frefhets in fprtng, the waters do not, except in a fv 
places, fwell fo as to overflow the adjacent land. ! 
dry feafons, the water, for feventy miles below Pitt 
Wrg, is fo (hallow, as to make navigation difficul 
But in other feafons, a floop may defcend from Pitt 
bmrg ; and at all times, its waters are boa table* 1 
one place only is the navigation rendered difficult l 
tapids. It receives the waters of ten or twelve navig 
blc rivers, and many more fmall ftreams. 

Of the Mujkingum. The Mufkingum arifes in d 
Country fouth of Lake Erie, and after a foutherly cour 
of feveral hundred miles, falls into the Ohio, one hoi 
dred and feventy miles below Pittfburg. Its width 
its confluence, is two hundred and fifty yards. 1 
torrent is gentle, confined by high banks which a 
not inundated by frefhets, and boatable nearly to i 
fource. The lands adjoining are excellent. 

Of the Hcckhocking. This is a confiderable river fro 
idle north which unites with the Ohio two hundft 
miles below Pittfburg. Its banks are high, its me 
dows good and its waters boatable about feventy mil 
from its confluence with the Ohio. 

Oftht Great Kanhaway. This is a large river ori 
inatmg in the Alleganean Mountains, and after a win 
iflg eourfe, northerly and wefterly, uniting with t! 
Ohio, two hundred and eighty three miles below Pitl 
burg. Its waters are deep enough to be navigable, b 
its navigation is much impeded by falls and rapids. 

Of the Siota. The Siota is a confiderable rir< 

originating in the country fouth of Lake Erie, runnii 

foutherly and falling into the Ohio, three hundred ai 

ninety miles below Pittfburg. If has a gentle currei 

xnd its banks f urnifK excellent mtddow* which is ovi 

Bowed by frefhets in the fytiufc. 'feVtVftMi&fc 1 

tw^ hundred miles from Vta mouxk. 
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Of the Great Miami, This is a rivet of the North 
Weftern Territory, and like the Siota, has its fources 
in the country fouthward of the great Lakes, and falls 
into the Ohio, five hundred and fifty miles below- 
Pi ttfburg. Its channel is ftony, and its current rapid, 
but not obftru&ed by falls. Its waters are boatable, 
and by means of its head dreams, it' offers an eafy com- 
munication with the Waubofh and Lake Erie. 

Of the -Licking. The river Licking has its fources 
m the mountains, near the heads of the Cumberland* 
and running north wefterly-, about one hundred miles, 
it unites with the Ohio. In its courfe, it interlocks 
with the Red River, the north and main branch of the 
Kentucky. 

Of the Kentucky. The Kentucky is a confiderable 
river, which arifes in the Laurel Ridge, and watering 
the ftate of the fame name, unites with the Ohio, fix 
hundred and twenty eight miles below Pittfburg. Its 
waters are hoatable one hundred and eighty miles from 
its mouth. 

Of the Buffalo. The Buffalo River is a confiderable 
ftream falling into the Ohio on the fouth fide, about 
nine hundred and twenty five miles below Pittfburg. 
It is about two hundred yards wide, and boatable to 
the dlftance of one hundred and fifty miles. Its banks 
furnifh a luxuriant foil. 

Of the Waubofh, [or JFabaJh^ The Waubofh is a 
noble river, of the North Weftern Territory, af ifing 
in the country weft of Lake Erie, and after winding 
thro a fertile in country^ a fouth wefterly direction, 
mingling its waters with the ©hio, one thoufand and 
twenty miles below Pittfburg, and within one hundred 
and fixty five of the Mi(nfippi. It is two hundred and 
feventy yards wide and boatable four hundred miles 
from its mouth, and when fwelled with rains, two hurt- 
'ndred miles further. 

Of Cumfarland, or Shawny River. ThfcCutcfa^wA 
is a confiderable dream, arifing in the M\^m^m\\kv 

b 
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es, and after a circuitous cowrfe thro the ftatee of Ken- 
tucky and Tennefee, uniting 'with the Ohio, about fey* 
enty miles from the MiffiCppi. It is boatabk pfle 
hundred and eighty miles from its mouth. 

Of the Tennefee^ or Cherokee River. This is £ large 
river, which has its fources between the ridges* caUe4 
Bald and Cumberland Mountains. After a very wind- 
ing courfc, in which it waters the date of Tennefeei 
it unites with the Ohio, thirteen miles below Cumber- 
land river. It is the largeft of the tributary ftreajns of 
the Ohio, being in general four hundred yards wi(k| 
and is boatable nine hundred miles from its mouth. x 

Of the Tazeo. The Y asoo river arifes in the Chicb- 
efaw territory, runs fouth wefterly and falls into the 
Miflifippi. It is boatable about one hundred miles, 
and its adjacent lands are very fertile. The hit fifteetf 
rivers here defcriped, all navigable, and forae of them 
for feveral hundred miles, are the tributary itreams dt 
the Miflifippi on the eaft, which defcend from tk 
mountains and water an immenfe trad of valuable 
land. To thefe we may add a multitude of inferior 
ilreams. 

Riven <whkh difcharge their waters into the Gulf (f 

Mexico. 
< Of Pearl River. On the eaft of the Miflifippi, 
feveral large rivers flow fouthward into the gulf of 
.Mexico. One hundred and five miles from the Miffi- 
rfippi, is Pearl River which has its fources in the coun- 
try of the Cho&aws. It is very crooked, with Jow 
banks which areannualjy overflowed; but is boatabk 
one hundred and fifty miles from the fea. 

Of the Pafcagola. Sixty miles eaft of the Pearl, is 
the Pafeagola, nearly of the fame magnitude. It *ifa& 
in the Miflifippi territory and affords boatable water 
about one hundred and fifty mues from its mouth, at 
the gulf of Mexico. 

Of Mdifl Bay and River. The MotriH is a bay of 
about thirty miles in kflg$x, w& 'Vav a? twelve in 
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teedth, extending from the gulf of Mexico northward,, 
and affording water for fmall veflels.. Further north- 
urard tlhe bay etr riter becomes narrower, and forks 
into two principal branches, one of which is cal- 
led th^ Taiifaw or Spanifli.br: nch. Thefe branches 
inclofe the ifland of Mobil], eight leagues in length.- 
A few- miles above, the Mobill takes die name of Tom- 
bigby, and is joined by the Alabama, a large river form- 
ed by the confluence of the Coofaw and Tollapofe. 

Of the branches of the Mobill* The Tombigby is a 

eonfiderable river originating; in the country of the 

Owe kef aw s, and augrnented by many fmaller dreams, 

sfpecialiy Sipfey's river on the eait. It is navigable 

fofc fmalli veflela one hundred miles* The Coofaw 

saifed in the hilly cotentry of the Cherokees, and run*- 

wag two or three hunfdjred miles^ joios: the TaNapofe, 

\ a confiderabk river from the eaft, and thefe form the 

'* Alabama., . Thefe rivers f urn ifli boatable water into 

Ae interior country and penetrate a rich and luxuriant 

P_ fqiaL 

Of the Apaiach'iioh. The Apalachicola or Cowetaa 
aier rifes: in- the mountains^ which area continuation 
of the Allfcganean- ridges* in the country of the Ghero 
kes, near the confines of South Carolina. The prirv- 
* «ipai Sreanis which form this river are the Chataiho- 
t cky, Euehy, Chatahofpa* aad Flint river. The Flint 
% is one hundred miles in length ; arifing on the high 
| lands eaft, and uniting with the principal dream, one 
r hundred and twenty miles from the fea. Twenty- 
I mites from the fea, this river forks and enters the guit 
I «f Mexico by few© large channels ; the weftern one its 
I called tihe river Califtobik. This river and its branch- 
to farnifh ex tenure inland navigation * the main rhret 
king four hundred miles in length. 
if the Apcrlachp The Apalachy has k& fources in 
ftate of Georgia, aad running fouth- wefterly about 
hundred and thirty miles, enters tbftWj <& ^\& 
$w name in the Afcaicani Gulf . ThW\* * few ttvre* » 
fyidfrom. the mouth or* it nm4 tk* old S^wufo *<&*& » 
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St. Auguftine. The diftance from St. Marks on the 
Apalachy to St. Auguftine is one hundred and eighty 
eight miles. There are fix or eight other confiderable 
rivers which fall into the Gulf of Mexico from the 
north, but the country and the rivers are little known, 

Rivers which difcharge into the Atlantic on the eajlern 

fiore of America. 

Rivers in Georgia. 
Of the Sf. Mary. The St. Mary proceeds from 
the Wakafanogee, a morafs or fwamp of three hun- 
dred miles in bredth, and running eafterly falls into 
the Atlantic. It is about one hundred and fifty miles 
in length, and navigable for fmall craft about ninety. 
This river is a part of the fouthern boundary of thd 
United States, feparating them from Florida. 

Of the Satillas. The Great Satilla is a feconda/yi 
but large river of Georgia, originating iiv the high 
grounds, and runing a fouth eafterly courfe about 
two hundred miles, till it enters the Atlantic, in the 
'county of Camden. This furnifhes an inland naviga- 
tion to a confiderable diftance -, the little Satilla is ol 
lefs confi deration. 

OftheAlUmahaw. The Altamahaw is a river ol 
nearly five hundred miles in length.' Befides man] 
other confiderable ft reams the Ocony and the Oakmul 
gy Unite to form this noble river. The Ocony arifc 
in the mountains near the fources of the Apalachicola 
and runs a fouth eafterly courfe till it meets the Oak 
mulgy from the weft. The bredth of the Altamaha* 
is from four to five hundred yards. It enters the At 
lantic by two channels, and furnifhes an inland navi 
gation of great extent. 

OftheOgeechy. The Ogeechy is afecondaryriverii 

Georgia, but of confiderable magnitude. Like all th 

, rivers on the Atlantic coaft, it has its fources in th 

high lands weft ward, and tuivnm^^ fo>a&\ ca&erl 

courfe of nearly two TawAitA m\k*> &&Srat^%' 
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waters into the Atlantic, about eighteen miles fouth- 
ward of the Savanna. 

Of the Savanna. The Savanna is formed by two 
main ftreams, whole fources are in the Alleganean 
mountains — the Tugelo on the fouth, and the Keo- 
wec on the north. It receives a great number of trib- 
utary ftreams, and purfuing a fouth eafterly dire&ion, 
for a di (lance of near four hundred miles, enters the 
Atlantic. It b^ars large yeflcls to the city of Savanna, 
feventeen miles, and boats of a large fifce to Augufta, 
one hundred miles further. This river is the bounda- 
ry between Georgia and South Carolina. 
Rivers in South Carolina. 
Of the rivers of feconiaryjixi. Between the Savan- 
na and the Santee are the Coofaw, Combahee, Edifto, 
Cooper and Afhley, which are confiderable ft reams, 
anting in the country weftward, and feeking the At- 
lantic, in a fouth eafterly dire&ion. The Coofaw 
enters the fea at Beaufort ; the Cambahee enters He- 
' kna Sound ; the Edifto is difcharged by different chan- 
nels which encompafs the ifland of that name. The 
"Cooper and A (hley approach each other and join be- 
low Charlefton, forming the bay or harbor before that 
i city. Thefe all furnifh navigable water, and efpe-r 
I cially the Edifto. North of the Santee is the Wenee, 
which unites with the Pedee, juft above its entrance 
» into Winyaw Bay, Be fides thefe, the fhore of South 
I Carolina is indented with many (mailer ftreams, creeks 

or inlets which are navigable. 
r Of the Santee. In addition to the Savanna, which 
\ waihes the ftate of South Carolina on the fouth, this 
ftate boafts of the Santee and the Pedee, which are 
large and navigable rivers. The Santee is formed by 
three great ftreams, the Catawba, the Broad and the 
Saluda ; befides a multitude of fmaller tributary 
ftreams. From the junction of the Broad and the Sa- 
luda, the ftream which they form is ca\\e<\ <fcfe Oywg*- 
*5 to its confluence with the Santee. *TY«. Cax»rf«* 

Dz 
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has its foufces in North Catoltaa. The Santee U h6vr 
connedted with the Cooper, by a danal by which boat* 
pafs from' the inferior- country to Charleftoii. The 
Santee enters the ocean by two channels, about forty 
miles northward of Chariefton. 

Of the Great Pedee. The Pedee has its main fbttf- 
ces in North Carolina, upon the Alleganean m&um4hi$, 
where it is called Yadkin. After it enters South Caro- 
lina, it receives the waters bf the Lynch, TMacffc Riv- 
er and the Little Pedee, befides many fmaller dreams. 
Itpaffes Georgetown and enters Winyaw Bay, which 
communicates with the ocean, a few miles north of 
.the Santee. 

RlVEllS IN NORTri ClKOtlrtA. 
Of the Clarendon^ or Cape Fear River* The Claf efl- 
don defcends from the mountains, in two main branch- 
es, the Haw and Deep Rivers, whidh Unite and fonfi 
a Urge navigable ftream, called the North Weft 
Branch. This is enlarged by Black River and th£ 
North Eaft Branch, and near the ocean is three ftiileS 
wide. The North Eaft Branch bears lafrge vefleli' 
twenty miles from its entrance into the ocean j and the* 
North Weft Branch, about thirty miles, and is bbafe- 
ble about ninety miles, to Fayettevill. It is two hun- 
dred miles in length. Near the union of the twtf 
branches ftands Wilmington, a chief commercial totftf 
of the date. This river enters the Atlantic by fWo 
channels, of which the fouthern affords the beft wafef 
for fliips. 

Of the Nufe. The Nufe is a cbnfiderabie river, ari- 
fing in the mountains, and receiving in its courfe, be- 
fides fmaller dreams, Little River, Cotecheriy a'fia 
Trent, enters Pamplico Sound. At the confluence of 
the Nufe and the Trent ftands Newbern, the mod con- 1 
fiderable town in the ftate. The river bears fea vefiels J 
twelve miles above Newbern, about fifty miles from the j 
found, and boatis afcend neax\^ two tvwtvdred miles. ] 
Of Tar River. r j£ he Tat W* \t* ot\£m m <Owi\^ 
lands, and running foiith eaftetYj \% «a\gmR\i\.^V\ ^ 



t*mt of Satidy Gtc&, f titling Creek it A Beech 
wainp Creek, which enter if fitoifl the north Wefh 
Tie Tat falls into Pamplico Sound ^ is navigable 1 abdut 
>rty miles to Wafhington, and boatafele to* Tatb#» 
>ugb, about fifty rriiles further. 

0/7£* Roanoke. The RoaAdke is a laf ge rivet for m* 
i "by the junction of two main branches, the Dkn, 
'Wen has its fources along the Worth border of Notth 
arolina \ and the Staunton, Which arifes between th€ 
lue Ridge and the North Mountain, in Virginia* 
iter a foiith eafterly courfe of three hundred mites, it 
Iters Albermarle Sound. Its current is rapid afld 
inch obftru&ed by falls, fd that Iteall VeflfeJs driljr af* 
end about (ixty or feventy rhiks. 

Of the Chonvan. Tlfie Chowafi is formed by threfc 
lain dreams, the Meherrin, Noftarway arid Black "vTa^ 
*r, affof which have their fources in Virginia'. Theif 
eneral courfe is fouth eafterly, and uniting their Wa* 
*rs withm North Carolina, they are caDed Chowan, 
rhich is difcharged into AlbefmarfeSound^a little notch 
f the Roanoke. 

Rivers in Virginia. 

Of tie navigable waters of Virginia. All the large 1 
beams in Virginia* pour their waters into the Cke'io* 
week, a navigable bay of two hundred and frxty miles 
n length and from five to eighteen in bredth. This 
toy opens into the Atlantic in latitude thirty feven de- 
crees north, between the Capes, Charles and Hefity. 
x penetrates Virginia" on the North and a great part of 
Maryland, affording water for die largeft fhips, and 
?fe navigation*. It is nevet frotfe, except in winters 
)f unuftialfeVcrity. 

Of the Jdniesy of PowhdtaH. The Powhatan, Ot 
James Rivdr, is formed by many head dreams, but 
:hiefly by the Fhrvariria, and Rivanna. The Fluvari- 
fa, or principal, ftream, hag its feiirces ih the Allefga- 
ny, where it bears the name of\ JactW* "fctttt \ •■«&> 
yenetmmg the three ridges of rhounu^^t^^^^^* 
m% the North and the Blue Ridfct, \\ tttcfcttfe «&** 
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fmall dreams, and efpecially the Rivanna and Chicka- 
homminy from the north, and the Appomattox from 
the fouth, and enters the Chefopeek at the fouth end 
of the Bay, weft of Norfolk. It bears fmall veffels 
nearly to Richmond, mose than one hundred miles,. 
and boats nearly to the Blue Ridge. 

Of York River. Yprk River is a broad ftreamor 
bay, formed by two, confiderable rivers, the Pamunky 
and Mattapony, which have their fources on the Welt 
Mountain, eaft of the Blue Ridge. This river is nav- 
igable for large (hips, to the confluence of its two 
chief branches. The Pamunky is beatable more than 
one hundred miles above the confluence and the Matta- 
pony, about feventy. On the fouth fide of this river 
is Yorktown, diftinguifhed, in the annals of the Uni- 
ted States, for the capture of Lord Cornwallis and his 
army 'in 1781 — the great event which decided the rev- 
olutionary war. 

Of the Rappahannoc. The Rappahmnoc is a con- 
fiderable river arifing on the- Blue Ridge, from feveral 
ftreaira, the principal of which is called the Rapid 
Ann. It enters the Chefopeek at nearly an equal dis- 
tance from York River and the Patomac. It bears 
fmall vefiels about one hundred miles, and nearly to 
Frederickfburg. * 

Of the Patotntc. The Patomac, a large navigable 
river, proceeds from a number of cpnfiderable ftreams, 1 
which arife between the different ridges of mountains, j 
call of the Allegany, and which run a north eafterly j 
courfe, till they unite with the main branch. The lar- 
geft tributary ltream is thd Shenandoah, which, aftej 
traverfing a hundred miles along the weftern bafe of the 
Blue Ridge, as if to find a vent, unites with the Pa- 
tomac, which rufhes through the mountain, in a paf- 
fage evidently formed by the violence of the dream, 
and exhibiting a magnificent fpe&acle. It then pur* 
fuesa fouth eafterly courfe to the<Chefopeek. 
Of t£>e advantages of the Patomac. TYvfe "5*fcamac t 
which is fcven miles wide at ita tutrara \^\^<2»&- 
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opeek, bears large {hips to Alexandria ; (mailer veflels 
to the falls above Georgetown ; where by means of 
locks, boats are conveyed to the river above, and borne 
to Fort Cumberland, offering an extenfive inland trans- 
portation by water. The river is more than a mile 
wide at Alexandria. At the junction of a confidera- 
ble creek, called the eaftern branch, (lands Wafhing- 
ton, the feat of the national government, on the north 
or Maryland fide. Nearly oppofite is Alexandria, a 
commercial town ; and nine miles below, on a high 
bank, at a bend in the River, is Mount Vernon, the 
feat of the illuftrious Wafliington. This river fepa- 
rates Virginia from Maryland. 

Rivers in Mahylanij. 
Of federal frnall rivers. On the weft fide of the 
Chefopeek are the Fatuxent, the Severn, and Patap- 
fco y all from the north weft and the latter of which en- 
ters the bay, juft below Baltimore. On the eaft fide 
are the Elk, Chefter, Ghoptank, Nanticoke, "Wicomi- 
co, and Pocomoke ; all of which run a fouth wefter- 
ly courfe, to the bay. Thefe and many fmaller dreams 
and creeks offer navigable water to fome diftance into 
the interior country. The Sufquehanna, a large riv- 
er, forms a part of the waters of Maryland, but its 
ftream is principally within the limits of Pennfylvania. 
Rivers in Pennsylvania. 
Of the Sufquehanna. The Sufquehanna is a large 
river, formed by two main branches — the eaftern 
.branch which has its fources in the date of New- York, 
and receives the Tioga foon after it enters Pennfylvania, 
— and the weftern branch whofe fources are northward 
^nd weftward of tfie Bald Eagle Mountain. The riv- 
er runs a foutherly courfe and enters the head of the 
Chefopeek, in Maryland. In its courfe it is augment- 
ed by many fmall rivers, among which are the Juniat- 
ta and Coneftoga. The navigation is rendered difiU 
cult by the falls or rapids, about twenty mik&3honvd& 
mouth, but the river above is "boataftAfc ?\xcss&. \a ^ 
fources. 
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Of the SebttyUtM, mtd Helm The Schuylkill 
fccondary river, proceeding from two branches, * 
jfaurces are weftwardof the Blue Ridgr, or the E 
Linn jf Mountains. It runs foutk eafteriy and entei 
Delaware about fix miles below Philadelphia. Its 
tera are boatahle. The Lehi has its fources weft o 
Bine Ridge/ runs cafterly about fevenxy five miles, 
enters the Delaware afr J&afUti. It is boataWe a 
thirty miles. 

Ofthr Delaware. The Delaware is » large nor 
blerhcr,. whofc fources axe in the ftate of New 1 
Its principal head branches are die Mohackis and 
Popachton ; the latter of which, rifa in the Kai 
Mountains on the eaft. This river runs foutherly, 
paffing Trenton, Philadelphia, and Wilmington, o 
iota a fparious bay of fixtjr milts in: lengthy w 
communicates wkh the ocean; by a pafiags of f 
ferert leagues snbredthy between the Capes, Henh 
on the fbufch: and May on the north. It bears a fh 
the line to Philadelphia* about one hundred and tw 
miles f and fmaH craft to Trenton falls, and Boat 
burthen one hundred miles further. This riven db 
New Jerfey from Pennfylvaaaa. 

River£ i» New Jersey. 
OftheRaritm. The Rarkon proceeds from 
branches, the north, wfoich rtfea in Morris County 
the foutk in Hunterdon County. Running eaftcrl 
pafles New B^unfwic, and enters a fpacious ba] 
Amboy, oppofite to Staten Ifland, where it. form 
excellent harbor. It isi navigable for fmall yeflek 
Brtmfwic, at: which place is an elegant bridge oyer 
xivcry fupported- by fbone piers. 

OfthePaffaicandHacie^ac. The PatSoic rifca 
Morris county, and windsits way, in averyirreg 
courfc, to the: waters, of the Atlantic. It unites a 
the Hackcnfac, and forms- Newark Ray, oppoGt to 
aorth* end of Stater* Mand. The falls in this rirei 
fitter fon are highly romantic. — TWH*cVe*vfa,cAs» 
fources in the Highlands, in the fcate ot ^w ^ 
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and .running foafh, unites with the Pafiaic in Newark 
Iiay. Tiefe rivers bear (loops a few miles and over 
them ave haodfome abridges* .on the public road he&woen 
New York and Philadelphia. 

Rivers in the State of New Toil*. 
Of /A* Hudfon. The Hudfon has two great head 
ftreams ; one which arifes in the high land* weft of 
Lake Champlain j the other,, called the Mohawk, 
which drifts in Steuben county, near the waters which 
run weft ward. Thie branch is about one hundred 
and thirty miks in length — is hoatable and opens an 
eafy communication with the wettera lakes. It enters 
the Hudfon by two ftream6 nearly oppoiit to Lanfcag- 
burg about eight miles above Albany. Juft above its 
confluence, is the fall or Cohotze. He Hudfon run* 
ibuth and enters the .Atlantic below Staten Ifland. 
Between Staten IfLnd and New York, it forms a fpa- 
cious bay, and is joined by an arm of the fea called 
£aft River. It hears (hips of a large fize to the city of 
Hudfon, one hundred and thirty miles, and fmallcxaft 
forty miles further to Lanfingburg, -near the rapids. 

Of thefecondary rh*ers. In the weftern part of this 
ftate is the Genefee, a confiderable river, which rifesin 
the mountains of Pennfylvania, and running a north- 
erly jcourfe, .about a hundred miles, it enters the Onta- 
rio. — Seneca river has its fources in the Canandarqua, 
Seneca and Cayuga Lakes. In its courie, it receives 
the waters of the Oneida Lake, and enters the Ontario. 
The Ofwegatchie enters the Iroquois, near the north- 
ern boundary df the States. The Wallkill rifes weft of 
Ac Hig&lands^nd running a north «afterly courfe, «n- 
' lets tne Hindfoo, below Kingfton. The Croton, which 
W its fources in New Fairfield in Connecticut, and 
4e eaftern part of New York ftate, runs fouth weftcr- 
ty> and enters the Hudfon, in TappanBay. 
Rivers in Connecti out. 
Of the Houfatonuc. This river is formed fe<j \?«^ 
ftreams, one horn Lanefborough, the oxhfci i^m^N mV 
&r, in the county of Iterkflure ia M*^&v^XsxX&* «A 
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Jrunning foutherly, penetrates Conne&icUt, and aftet i 
courfe of one hundred miles, difcharges its waters 
into the Sound* between Milford and Stratford. It is 
navigated by fmall veflels to Derby, about ten miles 
from its mouth, above which Its channel is ftony and 
the ftream generally rapid. 

Of the Gobnetlicut. The Connecticut is a river of 
considerable magnitude, being generally four hundred 
yards in bredth, and for the plenty and goodnefs of 
its fifti, and the quantity of rich meddow fertilized by 
its waters, is equal to any river in the United States. 
Its fources are among the White Hills, and other high 
lands on the borders of Canada — its courfe is foutherly 
and its length about three hundred miles, to its dis- 
charge into the Sound, between Saybrook and Lyme: 
It divides New Hampfliire from Vermont, penetrates 
the ftate of Maffachufetts in Hampfliire county, and 
feparates Connecticut into atmoft equal parts. 

Of the navigation of the Connecticut and its tributary 
Jtreams. This river admits fmall veflels to Hartford, 
forty five miles from its mouth, and excepting the falls* 
is boatable almoft to its fources. The falls at Wal- 
pole, Greenfield and Springfield are made pafTable in 
boats by locks. This river receives the Tunxis or Far- 
mington river in Windfor — the Agawaum in Weft 
Springfield — the Chickopy in Springfield— the Deer- 
field in the town of the fame name — Miller's River — 
White River — Weft River — Amanoofuc— Pafumfic, 
and many fmaller ones. 

Of the Mohegan River or Thames. The Mohegan is 
formed by the confluence of three main branches, tht 
Shetucket, Quinebaug and Norwich rivers. It forms 
the excellent liarbor of New London and is navigable 
to Norwich fourteen miles from the found. The 
ftreams above Norwich are not navigable. 

Rivers in Rhode Island. 
Of Providence River. This is a fmall river whicfi 
falls into Narraganfet Bay, at thetcwn\o£ Providence* 
This bay is navigable for Yat^e ft\\^ to^toNvfcms 
thirty miles from the tea •> \t cfctvmtvs fatu\W^ -»S 
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iflarids, and forms, oppcfit to Newport, one 
: mod fpacious and fafe harbors in the world. 
>ay receives the two largcfi rivets in the ftate of 
e Iflahd, the Patucket on the eaft and the Paw- 
on the weft. 

Rivers in Massachusetts. 
the Mefrintac. This is a conflderable rivet of 
chufetts arid New Hampftiire, which proceeds 
:hree or four dreams ; one called Pemigewafiet — 
er, Winepifeogee, from the lake of that name — 
1 from die White hills, and a fourth called Ba- 
river.^— After the junfition of thefe it proceeds 
arly and eafterly about ninety miles, and unites 
the Atlantic below Newbury Port. It is naviga^ 
x>ut twenty miles to Haverhill, and furmfftes 

that town boatable waters. In this ftate alfd 
baries, Millie and Taunton Rivers ; and the Con* 
:ut flows through the county of Hampfhire. 

Rivers in New Hampshire. 
the Pafcafaquay or Pifcataway. This river fpringl 
: town 6f Wakefield, in New Hampfhire, and 
ng- fouth eafterly, about forty miles, and dividing 
Hampshire from Maine, unites with the Atlantic, 
r Portfmouth. About feven miles above Portf- 
h, it receives the weftern branch, which is form:- 

feverd ftreams, and here becomes a deep, rapid 

neve* freezing and navigable for large fhips. It 
\ an excellent harbor at Portfmouth. The Mer- 
: alfo has its iburces, and the principal part of its 
e in New Hampfhire. 

RiVEks in Maine. 
'the Sauco. This is a tonfiderable river in the 
\Ct of Maine, originating among the White Hills, 
winding, in an eafterly courfe, to the Atlantic, 
navigable to the fall, about fix miles, and above 
beatable. 

* the Androfcoggtn. This river, ca\\e& Afe hxs&- 
gin, has its fourccs north 6£ the N^\\& ^wSfc. 
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tains, and in lake UmL^gpg ; it runs in New Hampshire 
for feme ftiftance near the border of the ft ate $ then 
croffing into Maine* winds its courfe towards the 
ecean, and unites with the Kennebec, about twenty 
friiles from the fea. The dream formed by this <;q&> 
fluence was fortnerly called Sagadahoc. 

Of tie Kennebec. This is a large river, arifing in 
the High Ridges t>f land that form the boundary ef 
the "dmted States. In its cpurfe, it receives the -Sebak 
ticook on the north, and Sandy river cm the ibuth,aRd 
falte into the Atlantic, eaft of Cafco bay. It is navi- 

tble forty fix miles, and boatable above -the falls* 
'he main branch paflcs thro a large lake called Moofe* 
bead or Moofe Lake. 

Of -the PembfcQt. The Bfcnobfcot is the latgeft rive* 
in the Diftrift of Maine. It has its fouvces in the 
high lands that divide Canada from the United State% 
and running fouth cafterly falls into the Atlantic. It 
is navigable forty miks, and beatable above the firft 
fall for feventy miles withottt interruption. By this 
river, the Indians formerly made their inroads irons 
Canada upon the early fettktaenfe. 

Of the Scooduc. This is a £cnfiderable river in 
Maine, which, rifing in the hills and pafling a lake <& 
the fame name, falls mto the bay of Paflamaquc^- 
*ly. The north eaftern branch of this river,, ha* 
been determined to be the northern ijmks of the Plai- 
ted States* and the boundary between them and the 
Britifh Province of NewBnmfwic. 

RlVEfcS IN VfiEMONT. 

Of the Miffl/ko. The Miffifko is the moft northerly 
river in Vermont. It has ks fource in Bdridefe,ana 
tunning north eaft, enters Canada; then bending 
■fcreftetly and Southerly? erodes the line into Vermont* 
and enters a bay t>f the -fame name, in Chamj>la«i> fr 
the townihip of Highgate. It is about Seventy j&Hef' 
m length. 

* Of the iLtmoU. The Latoa&V6^t\v«<A ^to. 

Miuiikom It proceeds C ro*a a \>otid vu Qtow ^-wak 
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wefteriy unites its watens with lake Champlain in 
«ft«r, five miles north <?f Onion River. 
Qmon River. This river has its fource fourteen 
weft of Conne&icut river in the town of Cabot* 
tinning a north wefterly courfc* difcharges its 
■s into Lake Champlain, between Burlingtpn and 
ttftem Its waters are navigable five miles from 
>uth, and boatable much farther between its falls, 
is < river the Indians formerly travelled, when 
invaded the fettlements on the Conne&icut. 
Otter Creek. This is a boatable ftream in Ver- 
, anting in Bromley, running northerly about 
f miles, and falling into lake Champlain, at Fer- 

Rivers in tub British Provinces. 
lie St. Jolvfs. This is a large river in the Pro- % 

of New Bcunfwie ; three hundred and fifty 
in length, navigable for coafters fixty miles, and 
>ats two hundred. It has its fources in the ridges 
ft land which divide the waters of the St. Law- 
from thofe which fall into the Atlantic and run- 
1 fouth eaftcrly courfe* falls into the bay of Fun- 
In Canada is the Iroquois which has been de- 
d. 

wral remarks on the Rivers of North America* Of 
ghty three rivers here defcribed, feventy four are 
is that water the territories of the United States, 
early forty of them are rivers of primary magni- 
ind importance to navigation* Moffc of them 
their fources in that immenfe chain of Mountains, 
1, under various names, extend from north eaft to 
weft thro the whole territory— a diftance of at 
ifteen hundred miles. Thofe mountains, receiv- 
ic rain and the fnow, ejnbofom vail rcfervoirs of 
, from which iiRie innumerable {t reams to re- 
and fertilize this vaft extent of country. 
the freezing of Rivers. All the Rivera la K<si\Sev 
it*, which arc northwaid anA t^n>t^^&'8c^ 
n, *re covered with a VevigP tfL \<y& ^w&- 
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*very winter, nearly to their mouths. The Hudfo 
the Delaware and- Sufquehanna in ordinary winter 
are always frozen above their rapids and near the 
fources-— a/W/y fo, for a few weeks, below na\ 
gable water — and are always clofed to their mouths, i 
winters of uncommon feverity. In fuch winters al 
the rivers and bays are covered with ice as far fout 
as Virginia and fometimes, tho rarely, in the Carolina 
In the winter of 1779-80, loaded carriages paffi 
Chefopeek bay on the ice at Annapolis, where it 
five miles wide. 

. QfFrejhetSi Frejhes or Inundations in Rivers. I 
reafon of great rains or the fudden melting of fno\ 
rivers are often fwelled, fo as to quit their banks an 
overflow the adjacent low lands. In the mild climafo 
of the fouthern dates, thefe freiheta ufually procee 
from rains, and may happen at any feafon of the yea 
But from the Sufquehanna northward and ea ft wan 
altho exceflive rains may caufe inundations) yet tt 
diffolving of the fnow in the fpring, is the princip 
caufe. "When thefe frefliets are great, fudden andbc 
fore the rivers are clear of ice, they fometimes occalio 
great deftru&ion, fweeping away trees, fences, bridge 
mills, houfes and every thing on their banks. An ir 
fiance happened in March 1784, in the Sufquehann; 
Patomac and James Rivers. 

Of the annual Floods in the Conne&icut, The inun 
dations of the Connecticut are annual, and the mo; 
remarkable of any in the eaflern dates. The firi 
fwclling of the water is when the fnow is diflblved 0: 
the Atlantic (hore and on the low land adjoining th 
river, which ufually happens about the laft df Febitia 
ry or beginning of March ; and, at this time, the rive 
is cleared of ice ufually for one hundred miles or.mor 
from its mouth. About a month later, a fecond and : 
more confiderable flood is caufed by the melting 
the {now, on the interior mountains, and about th< 
head of the river. This flooA, TV&x^ltom twelve t< 
twenty feet, fpreads the waters o\tt Ocva ?^x& est t&si 



dows to a great exteitf— furrounding trees and build- 
ioga— and exhibiting a fea of water, among villages 
and cultivated -fields. 

Of the utility of Rivers. The ufes of rivers are in- 
numerable — They fupply frefh water for the neigh- 
boring inhabitants — they may be ipread over fields to 
fun-ifli grafs, riqe, indigo, or other valuable plantSrr" 
|hey fe«d numberlefs fifhes which furnifh man with 
fc<>4 or an article of commerce- — they fupply water 
for mills and forges, and thus lave an incredible quan- 
tity of labor— they conftitute the boundaries of king- 
^Qfns, (lutes, towns and pofTeffions— they bring dowp 
from the hills a fat, flimy fubftance or particles of ricji 
rnold, the remains of trees and plants, which are 
lodged on mountains beyond the reach of man, and 
jlepofit them on the verdant plains below ; and fo 
wonderful is the economy of nature, that this proceft 
jby which the lands of the hufhandman are fertilized, 
.without his own labor, is performed annually in fpring, 
juft before the farmer wants the manure on his land, 
and when no crops can be injured by the inundation. 

Of the means l?y which rivers arefupplied. As water* 
ne*t to air, is the molt neceflary article for man ancj 
heaft, fo the beneficent Author of nature has furnifhed 
it in the utmoft abundance. That element, in thp 
form of water, fills the earth near its furf ace, where, 
if it does hot ifTue in fprings, it may be found by dig- 
ging wells. In the form of water, it ferves innume- 
rable ejTential ufes ; but as the laws of gravitation, 
t wbich,QCca6qn it to fall and run to the ocean, pre- 
t vent Its return, the Author of nature has endowed that 
dement with * capacity of being rarefied and by the 
adlion of heat, railed in the form of vapor \ which i? 
feen in clouds or it incorporates with the air, and be- 
comes invifible. In this manner, water is buoyed up 
in the atmofphere, wafted over the land, and being 
difengaged from its heat, and cohdenfed into clouds, 

it is again pKCJpitated upon the eaxt\u ^' ^m ^s««r 

E* 
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idling mechanifm, air is converted into water to re- 
frefli the earth, and water is converted into air by 
evaporation, to be wafted over the earth. Wonderful 
it the procefs, and glorious the Author. 

Cataracts. 

Of Rapids, and Falls or Cataracls. When riven 
flow along a plain and nearly on a level, they move 
with a gentle and filent current. When the bed of a 
river defcends confiderably, its waters flow rapidly, and 
fuch places are called rapids. If the water falls over a 
precipice in the channel, the place is called a fall or 
cataraft ; and the waters of a large river, falling in a 
iheet over a precipice, or tumbling and dafhing and 
foaming among broken rocks, exhibit one of the mod 
grand and entertaining fpe£tae!es in nature. 

Of the principal Cataracls, in America* The moft 
dtftinguiflied Cataraft in the United States, and per- 
haps in the world, is, the fall of Niagara, between 
the lakes Ontario and Erie. The perpendicular def- 
cent of the water is nearly one hundred and fifty feet, 
and the bredth of the river more than feven hundred 
yards. The roaring of the water is heard from 2© to 
40 miles, according to the weather— the earth near die 
fall feems to tremble ; and a mift conftantly arifes 
from the fpray of the dafhing waters, which forms a 
cloud over the place. 

Of other Falls. At the fall of St. Anthony's the 
waters of the Miffifippi are precipitated at once about 
thirty feet. The fall of the Mohawk, called Cohoc$, 
about two miles from its jun&ion with the Hudfon, 
is a charming fpe&acle 5 the water rolling over a rock, 
extended from fide to fide, in a fingle iheet, and fall- 
ling about 60 feet. The Paflaic falls in New Jtrfey 
form an interefting fpeftacle 5 the water falling in a 
iheet into a chafm of the rock, about feventy feet, 
finds a pafTage below on one fide of the opening. At 
the Catarad in the Houfatonuc, between Salifbury and 
Canaan in Connefticut, ths xVssx vuoobta town a 
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rock about fixty feet, exhibiting a grand and pic- 
k fcene. 

n Fallal Walpole. At Walpole, in New Hamp- 
,is a remarkable fall in the Conne&icut. The 
is there narrowed to the bredth of 22 rods, and 
ream divided by a rock into two channels* one 
lich, when the river is low, is dry. The whole 
is then thrown into the other channel, and def- 
> in a paffage of fix teen feet wide, with amazing, 
and velocity, forming a mod romantic and inter* 
I fpe£tacle. 

' other falls and rapids. All large rivers have falls 
[>ids, and thefe in the United States, are too no- 
us to be feverally defcribed. Moft rivers have 
sjuft above the head of tide water. The rapids 
ie Hudfon are juft above Lanfingburg and the 
uence of the Mohawk — in the Delaware, they 
i Trenton — in the Schuylkill, a few miles above 
delphia— in the Sufquehanna, about twenty miles 
its mouth — in the Patomac,juft above George- 
— in the Rappahannoc, near Frederickfburg, and 
t James, at Richmond. As the head branches 
large rivers are in mountainous trafts of coun- 
here are ufually rapids or falls, where the rivers 
the hilly country, and defcend into plains. 

Lakes. 
' Lakes and Ponds. Lakes and ponds are collec- 
of water in valleys or hollow places; foroe of 
are fed moftly by fprings which do not appear ; 
s are fed by rivulets from hills and mountains. 
\ of them have no outlet $ others are the fources 
p ers and brooks. 

the Lakes in the United States. The greateft col- 
ons of inland water in the United States, are on 
orthern boundary, feparating them from the Brit- 
ofleffions in Canada. The moft remote of thefe 
1 Lake of the Woods, on the nortV "^wtft. i\^xcC\tx 
t Vnited Stated* Its length is fovi to \>^ «« 
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hundred jnilea and its bredth thirty or forty ; but it ha* 
not been fully explored. 

OfJLake Superior. Superior is one of the Jargeft 
inland bodies of waiter on the globe, being fifteen hufr 
dred rnilef in circumference, with a rocky and mou.fr 
iainous ihore. It contains many iflands, one of which 
is faid to be a hundred miles in length. It is fupplied 
-with water by many itreams and fome large rivers ; ( 
2nd it communicates with Huron by the ftrai* of St. 
Mary. Its water is clear, deep and cold ; abounding 
with fifh, efpecially fturgeon and trout of a large fixe. 

Of the Huron. jLake Huron is fuppofed to be one 
•tfeoufand miles in circumference, but is of a triangu- 
lar form. As it receives a current of water from Su- 
perior, fo it difcharges its waters into Erie " on the 
ibuth \ it alfo communicates with Lake Mifliigan on 
the weft, by the ftraits of Mifliillimakirac. 

Of the Mijbigan. This Jake is about two hundred 
and eighty miles in length, about fixty in bredthand 
iix hundred in eirc inference. It receives a number 
pf rivers, from fome of which a communication may 
be eafily made to the rivers which fall into Erie, the 
Waubofli and Illinois. 

Qf Erie. Erie is upwards of two hundred miles w 
length, and about forty in width. It communicates 
itfith Huron by a river, called Detroit l , which fignifiesa 
fir alt ; and by Lake St. Clair. On this river (lands a 
fortrefs, called by the fame name, Detroit. By the 
ftrcams that fall into this Lake, a communication \% 
\?ery eafy with thofe which fall into the .Ohio afld 
JMifhigan- 

Of Ontario. Ontario is the laft of the great chafo 
of inland waters which border the United States $md 
Canada. It is about fix hundred miles in circumfer- 
-ence, and communicates on the weft with Erie by 
Niagara, and on the eaft, with the Iroquois or St. 
Lawrence. All thefe lakes are navigable for large 
/hips and abound wi*h a vatieX^ oi ,exc«^xxx.ftfl\^among 
which are trout weighing faom fcxVj to tux**^ ^ra&ta^ 
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Of Champlain. Cham plain is a large lake, being 
two hundred miles in length and generally five in 
bredth. It lies in the northern part of the ftate of 
New York, dividing it from Vermont, and extending 
into Canada. On the fouth, it receives the waters of 
lake George at Ticonderoga and communicates with 
South Bay, which receives the waters of Wood Creek* 
It contains feveral iflands, fome of which, as the north 
and fouth Hero, are inhabited. Its waters are difchar- 
ged into the St. Lawrence by the river Sorell. 

Of Lake George. To the fouth weft of Champlain 
lies lake George, about thirty five miles long and from 
one to feven wide. - The waters of this lake are one 
hundred feet higher than the furface of Champlain, 
into which they fall. The fouth end of the George t 
extends within fourteen miles of the Hudfon ; and 
here formerly ftood Fort George on the lake, and 
Fort Edward on the Hudfon, at the point of com- 
munication. 

Of South Bay. This is a continuation of Lake 
Champlain, about thirty miles in length and in fome 
places, one in bredth 5 at the head it receives Wood 
Creek in Skeenfborough. It communicates with Cham* 
plain by a ftrait of- half a mile wide, on the weft of 
which, in the ftate of New York, ftands old Fort 
Ticonderoga, and on the eaft in Vermont, Mount In- 
dependence, which was fortified by the Americans in 
1776. 

Of Moofeheady or Moofe Lake. This is a confidera- 
ble lake in the DiftriS of Maine and county of Lin- 
coln, from which ifiues the eaft branch of Kennebec 
River. Its mores are irregular, and it has not been 
fully explored. . ; 

Of the Winipifeogee Lake. This is the largeft lake 
in New Hampfhire, being twenty two miles long and 
in fome places, eight miles wide. It lies in the'weftera 
part of the ftate and gives rife to a twet oi ^wtSasafc 
name, which is one of the principal $roxc&k& ^^ 
Merrimac. 
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Of the Umiagog. This is a confideraWc body of 
water lying partly in New Hampflnre and partly im 
Maine- It is very irregular in it& form, but its Air 
mentions are not known. 

Of MemfrmagQg. This lake lies on the borders of 
Vermont and Canada, chiefly in Canada. It is about 
forty miles in length and two or three in brcdth. Its 
waters communicate with the St. Lawrence by the 
river St. Francis. 

Of New Streams. In the year 17^5, the river Sau^ 
co warn fuddenly fwelled, without great rain, in a 
manner to furprize the inhabitants. It was after- 
wards difcovered that a body of water had burft out 
of the fide of the White Mountain,, and poured it- 
felf into that river. The ftream ftill continues to flow 
from the fame fource, and has confiderably augment- 
ed the river Sauco. 

Of new Channels in Rivers, In many places, there 
is fufficient evidence that large rivers have changed 
their channels — the old channels exhibiting all the 
marks of the flowing of waters in fome former period 
—as ftones and rocks worn fmooth. The Connecti- 
cut winds thro a meddow or flat, which has all been 
formed by the current, and it ftill changes its channel, 
gradually wearing off the land on one fide and depo- 
siting it on the other. In March 17 84, a fudden thaw 
broke up the ice when thick and ftrong, and an im- 
menfe body lodging on the flats above Hartford) 
dathnted up the channel— -immediately the water rofe, 
rallied over its eaftern bank, and began to wear a new 
channel near a mile from the prefent. But the ice 
. fuddenly gave way, and the river refumed its old 
channel. 

Of Ifianeb. Thofe portion* of the earth, which are 

comparatively fmall, and furtounded by water, are 

called tflands. Some of thefe are probably the fum- 

mits of hills or mountains, \rtvofe \*afe% -at^ wv the 

bottom of the ocean. Some oi \texa vpS*** \&\* "*> 
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old as ihe -earth— others have been formed by the 
force of currents of water in the fea or at the mouth* 
of rivers, or in their channel*— and feme (have boen 
thrown *p by the.a£tiori of fubterraneafl fire. 
Ijlands on the American Coqfl. 

Of Long IJlatid. Long Ifland is fituated near the 
fljore of the main land, beginning near New York, and 
ending nearly oppofii £0 the line between Conne&i- 
cut and Rhode Iftatid. Its length from eafl. to weff la 
about r$o miles, and its general bredfah about ten* It 
is fepafated from the main land by a (trait called the 
Souftdj which as from eighteeri miles id half a mile 
wide ; and on die weft, » feparated from Staten Ifland, 
bjr thetBiain channel of the Hudfoa, with the waters 
nf tfee eaft R&cr. It contains three counties and is t 
part of the State of New York. 

K3f .^dr/<?« Ijlgnd. This lies treft of Long Ifland^ 
cfribofomed in a bay, niae miies ibuth weft <rf New 
York. It is about eighteen miles in length by fix ia 
bredth, and forms the county of Richmond. Its in- 
habitants are nearly four thoufand, and it belongs t# 
ihe fjftate of New York. 

VfFiJkcr's and Plumb Ijlands. FiuSerVifland jL4eB Hi 
the found, -oppofit to Groton and Stonington, in Con^> 
ne£ticut. It is eight miles in length, and two in ttfedth, 
And contains a few good farms. It belongs <o the 
4kate of New York, and is annexed to the coutoty of 
Suffolk on Long Ifland. Between this ifland and & 
fmall mninhabited ifland called Gull iftaiid, is a very 
-rapid tide, and a furprifing rippling of the water cal- 
led the Race. Off the mouth of the Conne&icut, is 
Plumb iiland, inhabited by Jive or fix families. 

Bf Block *nd Gardiner's ijlands. Block ifland tics 
jfcmbward of the haibor of Newport, about, twenty 
miles. It is about twetae miles in length, fotur in 
brofch, belongs to the ftate of Rhode ifland^ *$dc^&- 
ftkutes a townftip by the flame of New S>Wx«fty*$B- . "% 
is fertile, abounding with cattle* axvd T^max^sJaV^ $ 
hs excellent cfie«/e\ Its inhabitant* we tkjwVi fe 
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hundred. Gardiner's Ifland lies Hear Montauk point 
bnLong Ifland— it contains about three thoufand acres 
of land, affording good pafturagfe. 

Of Rhode Hand. This iflartd lies in Narraganfet 
bay 5 is about fourteen rniles in length and two in bredth. 
Its foil is very luxuriant, and well cultivated ; but it 
was robbed of its wood by the Britifh troops in the 
revolution war. On the fouth weft end (lands New- 
port, one of the largeft towns in the flate, oppofit 
to which is Goat Ifland,, about a mile from the town> 
bn which is a fort. 

Of Ccnanicitt. This is an iflahd in the Narraganfet 
Bay, weft of Newport, fix or (even miles in length 
from north to fouth, but narrow. Its foil is luxuriant 
ftnd well cultivated. On the fouth point of this ifland 
ftands the Light Houfe, and the channel on each fide 
of the ifland is navigable for large (hips. To the north- 
ward, in the fame bay, lies Prudence and a few (mailer 
Iflands. 

Of the Elizabeth IJlands. Thefe iflands form a chain 
extending from north eaft to fouth weft, along the 
fouthern fhore of Mafiachufetts, from Buzzard's Bay; 
oppofit to New Bedford. They arc numerous, but 
the chief are Naihawn, Pafqui, Nafhawenna, Pinned 
ijuefe and Cuttahunk. They have moftly a rich foil 
and are cultivated. On Cuttahunjc, the fouth weftern 
ifland of this chain, Capt. Gofnold landed and fixed % 
habitation with a view to make a fettlement in the year 
1602, but his people grew uneafy, and all returned. 

Of Martha's Vinyord. This is art ifland belonging 
to Mafiachufetts, of about twenty rhiles in length bjr 
fax in width, fituated about eight or, nine miles, fouth- 
erly of the Elizabeth Iflands, and weftward of Nan- 
tucket. The foil is good and the inhabitants nearly 
four thoufand. Here is a fafe harbor, and very ufefw 
in winter, when (hips bound to Bofton cannot ventire 
round the ftoals of Nantucttf. aa& Cajje Cod, The 
Wettern etid of this ifland Vs * \Kwfc\yttfc c£$l<& Qtf\ 
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!, £Gofnold called it Dover cliff,] very high and 
, and of a reddifh color. 

'Nantucket. This ifland lies caftward of Mar- 
Vinyard, and fduthward of Cape Cod, at the dif- 
: of twenty five miles. It is about fifteen miles 
and from three to ten wide, and contains good 
i but a principal occupation of the pedple is the 
; fifhery. Its inhabitants are nearly five thoufand, 
y quakers. It is a county grid belongs to Maf- 
ifetts. 

other Iflands. There are many iflands belonging 

t United States which are too fmali to require a 

:ular d'efcription. Boflon Bay is crowded with 

iflands, fome of them inhabited, and many of 

cultivated; On one of them ftands Fort Inde- 

jncej a ftrong fortrefs, commanding the entrance 

the harbbr. The coaft of Maine is lined with 

iflatids j and fois the (hore of the Carolinas*and 

gia. Some of the iflands on the fouthern coaft 

an excellent foil, and furnifh the bed crops of cot- 

They were covered with live oak, the befl of 

imber} but this is rajtidly difappcaring before the 

of the tultivator. 

theufes of Iflands'. In additioii to the value~ of* 
s, as land for cultivation, they have an important 
1 regard to navigation: Iflands form a bulwark 
ft the Violence of the billows which are inceflant- 
ling from the ocean ; prote&ing the mouths of 
land the entrance of harbors. Were it riot for 
Is, the friores of bays and rivers at their entrance; 
i be almoft inceflailtly beat with the fwelling fur- 
which woufd prevent or render dangerous, the 
tice of fhips. This is one of teii thoufarid evidcn- 
f the wifdoili ind kiridnels of a beneficent Crea- 
n the ftrufture of the earth. 
' New or Volcanic Iflands. The ancients had i 
ion that die two celebrated iflands of Grecof* 
i and Rhodes, emerged from the fea> *xA\w*&. 

F 
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linaller iflands. But it is well authent;icate4 thai th$ 
iflands Thera, and Therafia arofp from tbq fea, ty 
means of fubterranean fire, about two hundred and 
thirty (even years before Chrift. One of thefe iftan<J8j, 
now called $antorih, is thirty five miles in' circumfer- 
ence and inhabited. About one hundred and thirtjf 
years after, arofe Eliera ; and about the twenty fir(£ 
yea* q{ the Chriftian Era, arofc another ifjand eajjtad 
Thia. In the year after Chrift 725, arpfc anqthef 
ifland near Thera, attended with fmoke, an# a dflnfe 
fubftance that hardened into a kind of pumice (tone. < 
OfJJlatids thrown up 'in modern times. In Ifcjay 1 7P)i I ■ 
happened an earthquake at Santorin, and two days / : 
after, appeared a new ifland not far diftant, attended ' 
with a noxious vapor, and a difmal noife that lalied for j! 
two months. In October 1 720 a fire arofe out of tfee 1 . 
fea near Tercera, one of the Azores, and with it ad I 1 
ifland which was covered with fire and fmoke i cinders 
were thrown to a diftance, and a npife refembliiig 
thunder accompanied this event. 

Of new I/lands near Iceland* In 1 784, after $ip 
greateft volcanic difcharges in Iceland* that are re- 
corded, two iflands appeared, one of them a hundred 
miles fouth weft of Iceland, in a place where the fea 
iyas fix hundred feet deep. This threw o$t fire, fandi 
pumice^ ftones and other volcanic matter, for fo$e 
time ; but this and theT other afterwards funk and dis- 
appeared. 

Of fronds made by Rivers and Currents* * A ftroag 
current in the ocean wilt fornetimes throw up the fan4 
on its fides, or by means of eddies, fprm (hoals as4 
points Of land. In this manner Cape Hatteras, Capf 
Fear and Cape Cod feem to have been produced by m 
force of the Gulf ftream, which creates powerful ed- 
dies and countef currents. Rivers alfo form bars* 
fhpals and iflands by fand and other fubftances throwri 
into the fea by their currents. Thus the Nile in Egypt 
h fcppoted to have formed the lands called the Delta i 
**ld the Miflifippi has by the ioxec oi \U cxvttwsx^^- 
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t$f made two hundred miles of flat land in the gulf 
of Mexico. 

Of additions to Valleys and Plains. The currents of 
rivers* fmall ftrearhs and torrents caufed by rain, are 
feonftantly wearing upon die. hills and driving the 
earth artdfand into the valleys below. Thus the flat 
lands in the Caarolinas appear to be formed or enlarged 
•by matter brought down from the hills, or thrown 
*p by the refitting waters of the ocean. Thus, in the 
Meddowa adjoining our nvcrs and lakes, logs, leaves 
and other vegetable^ and fcmetimes frogs are dug up, 
from a depth of ten, or twenty feet. At Burlington* 
in Vermont, in 1 788, many frogs in a torpid ftate were 
dug from the earth, twenty five feet below the fur* 
f ace. There they muft have been covered by the earth 
depofited by Onion river, and thcr§ they mud have 
to&ik ^oc ages, perhaps centuries, feeing expofed to 
the air, they foon recovered life aftd motion 5 but not 
being fcbie to endure the heat of the fun, they- per- 
iihed. 

GtiLFs, Bays, &c. 
Of the *&ef &utfs and Bays in North America. Tw# 
vaft bays or inland feas terminate, ott the north, the 
known territory of North America. The firft takes 
the name of Hudfon's Bay, from the difcoverer. This 
ties on t^e north of Canada and Labrador, and com- 
municates with the Atlantic by Hudfon's Strait. It 
k from two to three hundred leagues in length, and is 
occupied by the Britifti nation, to whom it is valuable 
miiy by means of the fur trade and fi(hery which are 
enjoyed eaclufively by a company. This bay was dis- 
covered in 1 610. 

0/ Baffin's Bay. North of Hudfon's Bay is another 
called Baffin's Bay, from the navigator who difcover* 
ed it in 1662* This is an immenfe body of water, 
communicating with the Atlantic by Baffin's and Da* 
vis's Straits. It extends from tVie ^6&v te^grefc <& 
north latitude nt%t\j to the Both, itv a. Te^vtffc io «SA* 
that it is navigable only for a £ew NrefcYk Vfc £\)axceas*< 
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and is feldom or never free from vaft bodies of ft 
ice. 

Of the Gulf of the Iroquois. The river Iroqu 
St. Lawrence opens into a bay ninety miles wi 
its jundion with the waters of the Atlantic. In 
of it is the large ifland of Newfoundland, almoi 
hundred wiles in length, and within fo are St. J 
Anticofti and others. On thc.northw between 
foundland and Labrador, is thefyrait of Belifle* 
twenty miles wide; and on the fouth a ft ill 
channel by which this gulf communicates wit 
Atlantic. 

Of the Bay of Fundy. This is a confiderable a 
the fea, extending north eatt from the north lin 
the United States, about two hundred miles, int 
territory of Nova Scotia. At its entrance froi 
fea, it is twelve leagues wide,, but narrows as i 
ceeds into the land. It is remarkable for its 
which by means of the compreflion of its wate 
tween the adjacent fhores, are fwelled to fortj 
even fixty feet. So rapidly is the flood tide p 
into the gulf, that fmall animals, feeding on the 
are fometimes overtaken and drowned. 

Of f mailer Bays. Between Fundy and the 
ware, are many fmall bays, which form excellent 
bors — among which are Paflamaquoddy Bay, a 
mouth of the river Scooduc — Penobfcot Bay, a 
mouth of the river of that name — Cafco Bay, o 
fouth of the entrance into the Kennebec— Bofton 
between Cape Ann and Cape Cod — Barnflable Ba 
the north, and Buzzard's Bay on the fouth of 
Cod — and Narraganfet's Bay in Rhode Ifland. 

Of the Delaware. The Delaware is a large 
communicating with the Atlantic between Cape 
on the north and Henlopen on the fouth. It ex 
about fixty miles within the land, and receives J 
ware River, at Bombay Hook. 
Of the Cbefopeeh. This \>ay comta\mvc^X.t% n*\\ 
mcean between CapcChatk^oxvtiafcxvoi\Sa.^xA^ss 
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thefouth. It ftrstojicis iota the fend twp hundred and 
foty roUes, with a bredthrof frbaut fix leagues 5 divi- 
ding Vu$ift*a sad atpa*t of 3M«rybnd-^Uwt part^bcr 
tween the bay and the fea being called the foftera 
ghors. Ittermiwtespn tte narAat.ElttoTiinMary- • 
fend^-re«ei«in^ fpmc ^>f the laijgsft rivers in America, 
gnd furutfhuig a vaft iuIanil;nHYigauo»,.thjco a fertile 
*nd pppvUw^ country. 

Of .rtwprjffibk Cfipts and Points. Qn the.coaft .of 
the Ca^Qlinas, are Cape rFetar.and CapeHattera*, .which 
extend far into the ocean, and .ptoje<SUng ftill farther 
daqgcr.QUSrflboals. Cape Cod on tliefhore of Mafia*- 
ichufetts 13 equally remarkable. Jt extends into the 
pce*n in form of ran elbow, about iixty -five miles, 
#nd the peninfula ;is from three to nine, miles broad, 
j^eyond the Gape Ate >very extenfive fhoals. 

Qffvwfulas. The itrip offcod between the 
Chefopeek and the ocean, is a remarkable peninfula, 
two hundred and fifty miles long, and almoft uniform- 
ly level. Cape Cod forms another remarkable peninfu- 
Jia. The town of Boftnn (lands on a peninfula. The 
<foutb jeaftern pact of Nova Scotia is an extenfive pen- 
OTfute,!fpwned;by'the bay of Fun,dy. .Qn this Hands 
[Halifax, a confiderabk town, on a fine harbor and the 
iCapitalpf the Province. The fouthcrn :point of this 
imd j$ called Cape Sable. 

Of Swamps and Moraffes. When water cannot find 
^{pajage to the ocean, or when a level plain adjoijis 
the Jea and rivers, the water forms aiwamp, marfh, 
or morafs. In inch fituations the water ftagnates, lofes 
its purity, and becomes impregnated with putrefcent 
fubilances, as wood and plants, which generate innu- 
merable infects, and emit exhalations noxious to the 
neighboring inhabitants. The principal morafles in the 
United States, are on the borders of the fea or the 
rivers to the fouthward of the Hudfon, The mod . 
confiderable fwamps are thofe called DfjmcvC> va^\v- 
ginia and North Carolina, one o£ ntY&cV\^\\vo\ vk$ss*> 
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in length) by ten in brcdth, and covered with trees, 
reeds, briars, and various kinds of fhrubs. The Wa- 
quafanoka, a fwamp in Georgia! is three hundred mikf 
in length. 

Of the Gulf Stream. A remarkable current in the 
Atlantic, running from Couth weft to north eaft, along 
the American coaft from Florida to Newfoundland, is 
called the Gulf Stream. The name is derived from 
an opinion that this current is occafioned by the wa- 
ters of the Gulf of Mexico, which are accumulated 
there by the force of the trade winds, and which find 
a paffage from the gulf between the American (bore 
and the Bahama iflande. It is more probable that a 
concurring, if not a chief caufo, is the general current 
of the Atlantic which fets to the fouthward, and 
meeting with the continent of South America, a part 
of the waters arettfepelled and forced into a counter 
current, along the (hore thro the gulf. 

Of the properties of this Current. This current 
moves at the rate of two or three miles an hour. It is 
diftant from the American (hore from 70 to 150 miles, 
according as the (hore projeSs in capes or retires in 
bays. It proceeds to the bank of Newfoundland, where 
it turns to the eaft and appears to be loft in the general 
current of the Atlantic, which fets to the fouthward 
wafhing the weftern ifles and the African (hore. Its 
waters, coming from a tropical climate, are warmer 
Shan the waters on foundings along the American {hore* 
It is alfo unfathomable, and deep water, in the ocean* 
is warmer than water on banks and ftioafo* 
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SECTION IV. 
Origin of Man, and o* thy Americans. 

Ofthefirft peopling of the earth. 

THE firft information we have refpe&ing the 
peopling of this globe, is given in the Holy 
Scriptures. From them it appears, that the firft in- 
habitants were planted in the fertile and pleafant coun- 
tries near the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, in Mesopo- 
tamia and Babylonia. From them fprung the various 
nations, in Afia, Europe, Africa and America. 

Of the progrefs offcience and civilization* Thofe coun- 
tries which were firft peopled and whofe mild climate 
and fertile foil, invited the fixed refidence of men, were 
firft enlightened with the beams of fcience. Among 
thefe were Aflyria and Egypt. In Aflyria we firft heat 
of the Hebrew tongue, the parent of thofe languages 
which afterwards were fpread over Egypt, Greece and 
Italy, aad the firft language of which we have any 
knowledge. From Aflyria to Egypt and from Egypt to 
Greece, and thence to Rome, letters were propagated, 
and the rude inhabitants were inftru&ed in the arts 
and fciences. 

.Of the Peopling of America. It is evident that many 
centuries after the old continent was well inhabited, 
and highly civilized, the American Continent remain* 
ed the refidenqe of wild beads only. By what means 
men found their way to this continent, is not quite 
certain ; but there is good reafon to believe, they paf- 
fed from the northern parts of Tartary, to the north 
weftern coaft of America, not long after* and perhaps 
before the Chriftian Era. The Mexican traditions and 
hiftorical paintings all deduce the origin of the Mexi- 
can nations from the north weft. 

Of the progrefs of fettle ments by the natives. It is very 
probable from the Mexican hiftory, that the natives <i£ 
America, migrated in hords, clans or, trft^\m<$¥Hv^* 
like tie Tartars, with their i *vn&vt% m& We!tocs»; 
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Thefe tribes probably ranged firft along the weftern 
fhore of North America, following each other in fuc- 
ceflion, like waves following waves, as ibey «*e*e invi~ 
ted to the fouth, by the mildnefs of the climate, or 
were driven by other tribes in their rear •, until they 
feated tbemfelves in the warm and fertile vales of 
Mexico. That country sis well as Peru Jtxad become 
yqry populous whem firft vifited by European^. 

Of the Settlements on the 4i\*nk\c, It is prahghfc 
that when the warmer regions <cf America had be- 
come populous, the Indians began tp fpre&d thsmfelis* 
over the eaftern parts of the continent, following itbp 
courfe of ijivejrs,, and the fliore of the Atlantic. In 
*his progrefs, they would firft find the xj.v$rs that fall 
into the Miflifippi, find purfuing them, would 6»4 
and ptont the rich intervals on lihefe gijr&s, T!hffli 
continuing their courfe, they wopld he \$d along the 
.Alabaroa* the Ter^fee, the Ohio and the Wa.uJ>o{b> 
(to their fources and prafling the mjoumains and Ac 
lakes, would p.urfiie the ftxeaius |that fall into the Ariaa- 
tic. And hence perhaps the tradition among fix In- 
dians of the United StjateSj tttfit, their awesSors £#** 
from the fouth w,eft> and that {the great Spirit *eiid# 
rn that quarter. 

Of the time when Amerjw was jitft jwpk& The 
Toltcxas, the *noft ancient tribe in Mexico, date tifcrir 
itftabJifliment in that ppwn,try, jas for hack as thefex- 
enth century t of our er^ This nation was .nearly do- 
ftroyod by a f aw-w and mortal peftikflce about *be 
year o^e thwfafld &nd thirty one. Other tribes j&o* 
<cieeded this, and in tjhe twelfth century, *fae Mexican 
tribe, which lived on thp porth^f the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, migrated, and safer various removals, fixed 
their abode in the cpvntfy, which feea*$ their name, 
about the year thirteen hundred a^d twenty five. This 
wa^ about two hundred yea$s before the Spaniards dif- 
tcovered and conquered the country. 

Of thf RefeyManpe <aipong the Indian trfotr. All d£ 
t*ibz$ of, tteprimtivG vnWb\Uute -*>i &s^\$** ^W^ 
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to refemble each other, in all effential parts of their 
character, except the Efquimaux, in Labrador. The 
people of Mexico and Peru, when firft discovered, had 
made considerable advances towards an enlightened 
Rate, beyond the other nations. This was owing to 
a crouded population, which compelled them to culti- 
vate the earth and attend to the arts fcr fubfiftence. 
But in the northern parts of this continent the Indians 
lived in a wild, favage date. 

Of the Climate of Mexico. Mexico, the capital city 
of the country, is in the nineteenth degree of north 
latitude, and of courfe in a warm climate. The val- 
leys and plains of the country are hot, but the moun- 
tains are fo high as to have a temperate air, and fome 
of them at times, are clothed with fnow. * 

Of the City of Mexico. Mexico was founded in the 
year 1325, on a fmall ifland in the midft of the Lake 
Tezeuco. It was furrounded by water, but commu- 
nicated with ' the land, by three croffways, raifed 
with earth and (tone, wide enough for ten horfemen 
to ride abreaft ; befides two, which were narrower 
and fupported aquedu&s to convey water to the city. 
When taken by the Spaniards, it was ten miles in ch> 
cumference, and contained (ixty thoufand houfes. 

Of the Buildings of the Mexicans. The Mexicans 
did not know the ufe of iron, but they had axes of cop*- 
per, and were acquainted with the ufe of lime. Their 
public buildings were of great fize, with walls of ftone 
laid in lime, and fome of them polifhed to an un- 
common degree. They built bridges alfo with ftone 
arches. 

Of the Religion of the Mexicans. The Mexicans had 
an imperfeft idea of a Supreme Being, and believ- 
ing him to beinvifible, they never represented him by 
fenfible objefts. They believed alfo, like the Greeks 
and Romans, in a number of inferior deities, who 
• prefided over the air, fire, earth, water* mouatau&'KKk 
the like; and they believed alfo h\ a.ti eriL 1\>\tvV* «t 
god of darknefs. They deified d» faa %t& xaarac* 
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and believed in the <fa£ttine of transmigration \ thst 
k* that the fouls of men after death pafs into other 
animals* a$ battle* birds* fifties and the like. 

Of the Worjhiptf the Mexicans* Althfc the Mexi- 
cans did not reprefent the Supreme God by any fenfi* 
ble obje&s* yet they had images of their inferior dei* 
ties* made 01- Clone, wood* and fome of them of gold 
or other metals. Thefe were worfbipped with pray* 
ers, failing and other aufterities* kneeling and proftra* 
lions, with many rites and cetemoriicB. To thefe 
idols alfo they facrificed human vi&ims, ffcledied from 
their (laves or prifoners of war, in fttch numbers aftd 
with fuch barbarity that the accounts of them cannot 
be read without horror and aftonifhment. Such is the 
ftateof nations* who do not enjoy the advantages of 
civilization and the Chriftkm religion. 

Of the traditions refpe&ing the Deluge^ £$V. Tht 
Mexicans had diftinft. traditions among them of tht 
Creation of the world* the univerfal deluge, the coa~ 
fufion of languages* and the difperfion of mankind j 
and thefe events they had represented in their paintings. 
They believed that ail mankind had been overwhelmed 
with an inundation* except one man and one woman, 
who wete laved in a fmall boat and landed on a moun- 
tain. But thefe traditions were mingled with many, 
fables. 

Of the Priefts. The idolatry of the Mexican na- 
tions was remarkable for the number of priefts* confed- 
erated to the tefpe&ive gods* It was their bufincf* 
to perform the Sacrifices, compofe hymns, take care of 
the temples and ornaments of the altars, keep the ka* 
lendar, prefcrve the paintings, direct the SeftivaJs, in* 
ftruft the youth* and offer incenfe. The priefts never 
fhaved their faces* but painted their bodies* bathed 
every evening* failed often, and obferved great tempe- 
rance and aufterities. The Mexicans all practiced Se- 
vere cruelties on their own bodies* fuch at* piercing 
and mangling the flefo* ahCut &Vf itM^x&Ki that t uch 
*noiti£c*tU>n$ would pteafe tfcwe\T d£\u^^ 
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Vf the Mexican Tear. The year among the Mexi* 
bails confifted of three hundred and fixty five days* 
Thefe days were diftributed into eighteen mdriths of 
twenty days each, and the five additional days were 
called) ufdefsi and employed in receiving % and return* 
tog vifits. The year began on the 26th day of Febru- 
ary 5 but every fourth year it began one day earlier; 
The century or long period confided of fifty two years, 
which was divided into four periods of thirteen years 
each ; and the year, every fourth year, beginning orie 
day earlier, thirteen of thefe anticipated days carried 
back the beginning of the year, at the clofe of the cen- 
tury, to the fourteenth of February. Then the new 
century again began On the 26th. 

Ceremonies at the Birth of a child. When a child 
was born, it was immediately bathed in water, and the 
gods were implored to be propitious to the infant— On 
this occafion the parents received the congratulations 
of their friends. The diviners were alfo corifulted as 
to the future good or ill fortune of the child ; for the 
Mexicans, like other ignorant people, were believers, 
in hicky and unlucky days and figns. On the fifth 
day, after the birth, the child was bathed a fecond 
time, when the friends were invited and if the parents 
were rich, great entertainments were made, and fuits ot 
apparel given to the guefts. On tfiis occafion, if the 
child was a male, a bow arid arrows, or fome iftftru* 
gieht or habit which the child would ufe, when grown, 
up, were prepared j arid if a female, a fpindle, or 
fome drefs fuitable for one of her condition. 

Of the Marriage Ceremonies. Marriage agreements 
among the Mexicans, were made by the parents, after 
confulting the oracles or diviners,' who pronounced oh 
the omens of gopd or ill. The damfel was foliciied 
by women chofen for that purpbfe, who went to the 
houfe at midnight. In all cafes, the parents of the 
young woman refufed to grant the firjl t^ottftk. Kit 
the fecond requeft, the parents deA^t^t^^riS^cw^c^ 
relations, and afterwards lent a& -aafcfftx. Kx^fesA^l 
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appointed for the nuptials, the parents conduced ihi 
bride to the hoiife of her father in law, whefe a prieft 
tied a corner of her gown to the mantle of the bride- 
groom — (he then Walked round a fire, and both bride 
and bridegroom offered Copal to the gods by way of 
incenfe, ana exchanged preients with each other. At 
fupper, they gave mouthfuls to each other alternately, 
and the ceremony was concluded by the attendants 
with dancing. 

Of the Funeral Rites. In buryiiig the tiead; the 
Mexicans practiced many fuperuitious ceremonies, 
among which was the d re fling of the body with pieces 
of paper and then with a habit fuitable to the rank of 
the deceafed, and his occupation in life. They gave 
to the dead alfo a jug of water to ferve him on the 
journey, and killed a frriall animal like a dog, and ty- 
ing aftrfcg about its neck, buried it with the deceafedy 
as a companion on his way 5 or if the dead body was 
burned, ,jthe animal was burnt alfo and his afhes col- 
lected and buried in an earthern pot, and eighty days 
after, they made over it oblations of bread and wine.— 
When a prince died, his body was clothed with cot- 
ton garments richly ornamented witll gold* filver and 
gems j and hifc flave and attendant's were killed, td 
ferve him in their refpe&ivc offices in the other world; 
Of the Education of Touth. The Mexicans, not with- 
standing their many fuperftitious and barbarous cut 
tdfts, exhibited, in their manner of educating youthj 
an example worthy of imitation. All mothers, if 
able, nurfed their own children — and if a ftrahger was 
taken as a nurfe> nbne was accepted Unlefs of found 
health. Children Were accuftomed to endure hard* 
(hips, heat and cold. They were early taught to attend 
the temples and worfhip the gods, imploring their aid 
and proteQion —to abhor vice and to be modeft and 
refpe&ful to aged people. The boys were inftru&ed 
in the ufe of arms or utenfils of fome art ; the girfe 
were taught tofpin and weave — toA •J&^ttedire&ed 
to bathe often and obfervc fecit cVoo&to&v 
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tie Punijhment of the Vices of Tottfh. Great ret 
vas paid to truth among the Mexicans ; and 
ver a child was dete&ed in a lie, they pricked 
with the thorn of the aloe. They tied the feet 
Is that were too fond of walking abroad. A dif- 
nt or quarrelfome boy was beat with nettles, 
er punilhment was to make the offender receive 
s noftrils the fmoke of the chilli, a kind of pepper. 
the Government of the Mexican Empire. The 
ans were governed by a monarch, bat he was 
i by four Electors appointed for that purpofe, 
among the noble families, and diftinguifhed 
ir prudence and probity. As foon as they had 
a choice, their eleftoral power expired, and a 
ppointment was made forthwith, either of the 
or of other perfons. If a vacancy happened 
; the ele&ors, before the death of the king, his* 
wras immediately fupplied by a new appointment. 
lws of the empire obliged the ele£ors to chufe 
from among the brothers, nephews or coufins 
^eceafed king. 

the Clvffes of People. The Mexicans were di- 
into nobles, priefts and common people. Of the 
y there were different ranks, each of which had' 
n proper privileges and badge. The nobles wore 
ents iof gold and gems on their garments, and to 
belonged exclufively the right of enjoying the 
afficea at court. .To entitle a man to the firft 
f nobility, he muft poflefs great wealth, and 
iven unquefticnable proof of his bravery in battle, 
is alfo compelle^to undergo without complaint, 
;, abfiinefnpe, and reproaches. A principal badge 
3 dignity was, an ornament of gold fufpendad 
he cartilage of the nofe. 

Landed Property* Lands in Mexico were divi* 
tween the crowQ, the nobles, the cities or com- 
ics, and the temples. The crown Utvdk ^wL 
y certain noblemen, who made *tv *Owuyto\s^- 

Q 
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lnent for them tp the king, by presenting Jiim with 
bir4s, or npfegays of flower*, iphen fthcy paid bim 9 
vifit j and they were alfo obliged to repair tjhe royal 
palace/ if neceflary j tp aid and direct in cultiva- 
ting his garden, and to attend h#n, y^hen l^e appeared 
in public. Thefc lands descended to t)i*e eJde$ Son of 
the noble, but could not be alienated. 
• Of the Lands of the Nobles qnfl Communities. T}& 
lands which the nobles owned were tranfmitt&4 f*9 m 
father to fon $ fome of theije could be fold, but not tp 
plebcans or common people. 

The property of the cities or villages was ^ivufcd 
among them according to their number, and ea,ch itf- 
tri6t held its fliare, independent of the others. TfcejSc 
lands could not be alienated. 

Of the Public Revenues. AU the conquered proyki- 
ces of Mexico paid tribute in fruits, aniinals and tfte 
metals of the country, according to a certain rate- 
merchants paid their portion in goods, and artisans in tfo 
productions of theix labors. In the capital pf each 
province, was a magazene for the corn, and other arti- 
cles paid as tribute. One province was ta^ed wjth the 
payment of four thoufand handful s of beautiful teth- 
ers—another, paid twenty bags of c,ochineal— a tjhj$d,a 
certain quantity of coco, cotton garments, or tiger fam 
-r-a fourth, a certain number of plates of gold, neck- 
laces, earrings or emeralds-r-and a fifth, a number pf 
cups of honey, or bafons pf yellow ocher, axes, mats 
and the like. 

Of Courts of Jujlice. In m oft of the large cities afli 
provinces, jufl^ce was adminiftered among the Mexi- 
cans, by a fupremc magiftrate, frx>rn y.hofe fentence, 
whether in civil or criminal cafes, ther$ y.as no appeal 
The officer appointed the fubqrdinate judges, and the 
receivers pf revenue, within his di(tri&, and anyone 
who ufurped his authority pr made ufepf hisenfigof f 
was puniflied with death. In one kingdom, the judges 
were rendered independent^ eft&tes affigned tp rfie^r 
office, and paffinjj to there tuccefficK^ tvo\.\o^Sx\^\vv 
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T^fc Mexican* hati no lawyers or ptdktSon£ adrbcafee#; 
^vefiy fuitor arid criminal producing his witnefies and 
flaking his ®wn allegations^ 

Qf /*# £tf «w iw rf Pttttijbmenfs, The Mexicans werfc 
jjpverndd bjy fixdd laws, which wtte rigoroufly enforc- 
ed. - Treaton tira& puntfhed by tearing the traitor m 
faeces ; thofe who were privy to it, and did not dit- 
tfofe it, werte 4epi€ved of their liberty. To maltreat 
an ambafiador, minifter or public meflenger wa* death. 
THfe firafe pwnfoikcfit was itfflidted Oft thofe who ex- 
ited jediiion * on thofe who removed or changed bouifc- 
<$ari& of land?, gftabfiihed by authority ; oh judges 
who gaVe ftnteAfce contrary to law, or took bribes ; 
! &i thofe who altered meafures ordained by law 5 on 
thofe who difobeyed military orders ; on murderers, 
*ad thofe guilty of rftceft, ad uftery and unnatural crimes. 
Gnardkms who embezzled the eftate of their wards,, 
wtltf hanged without mercy \ and fo mftre fons who 
f^uaftd^red their patrimony in vices. 

€f other Crime*. It w^as a capital crime for one fek 
IO dtefs in the garments of the other-^-aiid to rob in the 
Wiarket. The thief of an article of little value, was 
pwm&ed Only by being compelled to reftore it ; if a 
iMtibn ftole things of value, he was made the flare of 
the p*rfcn injured. If the thief could not make com- 
~ petuation, or the thing* ftolen did not exift, he was (torr- 
id to death. To fteal maiz was a crime, but a poor 
'traveller was permitted to take of maiz or fruits near 
the highway, as much as would fatisfy prcfent hunger. 
Drunkennefs. in youth was a capital offenfe ; in older 
fteffons, was puniihed with feverity — a nobleman be- 
ing ftrfpped of his rank and office, and a plebean being 
Ifcaved and having his houfe demolished. One who 
told a lie to the injury of another, loft a part of his lip 
or his ears. 

Of War. No profeffion among the Mexicans wis 

held more honorable than that 0$ arms, ^<a ^xSgkv 

couM be cvpvmcd king, until he Kid ^'txvi^\j<MK& ° S 

hi$ courage, and Aad taken with Yiift ovm YvaxA** ^ 
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yi&ims to be facrififed at his coronation. Thofe wh* 
died in the fervice of their country, were fuppofed to 
be the happieit in another life. Great pains was taken 
to inure children to labor, hardfhips and danger ; and 
to tnfpire them with high notions of military honor. 
To reward the fervices of warriors, the Mexicans de- 
▼ifed three military orders — that of Princes, of Eagles 
and of Tigers, which were diftinguifhed by particular 
l>adges, or armor. 

Of Military Drefs. When the Mexicans went to 
battle, they wore only a coarfe white habit; and no 
perfon was entitled to change this plain drefs for one 
more coftly, without having given proofs of bravery 
The king, befides his armor, wore on his legs a kind 
of half boots, made of thin plates of gold \ on his 
arms plates of the fame, and bracelets of gems ; at his 
under lip hung an emerald fet in gold 1 at his ears, 
he wore earrings of the fame (tone ; about his neck a 
necklace or chain of gold ; and a plume of beautiful 
fethers on his head ; together with a fplendid badge 
confiding of a wreath of fethers, reaching from his 
head down his back. The common foldiers wore on- 
ly a girdle round the want, but painte'd their bodies. 

Of the Defenftve Arms of the Mexicans. The de- 
fenfive armor of the Mexicans confided in (hields made 
in different forms and of various materials. Some 
were wholly round ; others, on one fide only. Some 
were made of folid elaftic canes, interwove with cotton 
threds, and covered with fethers. The fhields of the 
nobles, were made of thin plates of gold, or tortoifc 
fhclls, adorned with gold, filver pr copper. Some were 
made fo as to be folded and carried under the arms> 
like an umbrella. The officers had breftplates of cot- 
ton very thick and proof againft arrows. They alfo 
covered the cheft, the thighs and half of the arms, and 
wore a cafe over the head, in fhape of the head of a tiger 
or ferpent, which gave them a frightful appearance. 

Oft be Ofenfive Arms . TYifc hi wfcroa& *& nra among' 
the Mexicans were arrowy ^\tv^d\te^^*»^^^ 
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f words and darts. Their bows were made of a flrong 
elaftic wood, and the ftring of the (mews of animals 
or tlie hair of the flag. Their arrows were pointed 
with a (harp bone, or piece of flint. They never ufed 
poifoned arrows. Their fword was a ftout ftick, three 
feet and a half long, and four inches broad, armed 
with a fort of lharp knife of (lone, firmly fattened to 
it with gum lack. With this, a horfc might be be- 
headed at a frngle ftroke. Their pikes, fome of which 
were eighteen feet long, were pointed with flint or 
copper. The dart was a fmall lance of wood harden* 
cd in the fire or (hod with copper. ' To this was tied 
a ftring, for pulling it back after it was thrown. 

Of the Manner of making War. It was a laudable 
cttftom with the Mexicans, before a declaration of war, 
to fend Embaffadors to the enemy, for the purpofe of 
difiuading from hoftilities. By reprefenting and en- 
forcing, in powerful language, the miferies of war, 
they fometimes efFe&ed a reconciliation and preferved 
peace. In battle, it was lefs their defire to kill their 
enemies, than to take them prifoners, for the purpofe 
of facrifife. Each nation had itseafign— that of Mex- 
ico was an eagle darting upon a*tigdr ; that of Tlafcala, 
an eagle with its wings fpread.— Their martial mufic 
confined of drums, horns and fea (hells. Fox fortifi- 
cations, they ufed paltfades, ditches, walls and ram- 
parts of earth or (lone. 

Of Agriculture and Gardening. The principal arti- 
cle cultivated for food by the Mexicans, was maiz, or 
indian corn ; an invaluable grain firft found in Ameri- 
ca. They had neither plows, oxen nor horfes to pre- 
pare the ground for planting ; but a hoe, made of 
copper. They planted maiz in the manner nowprac- 
r ticed in our country. They made greatttfe of rivulets 
£for watering their lands, conducting \he water by 
r canals from the hills* They cultivated £p&tafe& v> 
jreat perfection, and from them (upp\\edl&«x\co VvScl 
freae abundance of plants, fruits atvd ^onk*x%» ^\ 
*cam of twitted w?!ows and toots, ti\^ tiraA& * W* 
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ftratum which, being covered with earth, conftituted 
floating gardens on the lakes, which were a great cu- 
riofity. 

Of the Mexican Money. The Mexicans ufed the fol-^ 
lowing articles as money — a fpecies of coco r a piece of 
which reprefented a certain number ; or if a large fum 
was ufed, it palled in facks, each being of a certain value 
— fmall pieces of cotton — gold dull in goofe quills— 
pieces of copper in the form of a T — and thin piece* 
of tin — all which had their particular value and ufe. 

Of the Mexican Language. The Mexicans had no 
knowledge of letters ; and their language contained the 
founds of twenty of our letters only ; but it was co- 
piotts and very expreffive. Almoft all words had the 
accent on the lalt fy liable except one. In the place of 
letters and words, the Mexicans ufed, for recording 
events, paintings, which by means of perfect fyitem 
and regularity of figures and pofitions, reprefented fafts 
with great certainty. Thefe hiftorical paintings were 
preferved with great care by the Mexicans, and fuch 
of them as efcaped deftruttion, at the time of the con- 
queft by the Spaniards, are the fources from which the 
hiftory of that country is derived — But the Spaniards) 
ignorant of their ufe, and at firft fuppofing them to be 
applied to idolatrous purpo&s, deftroyed, with frantic 
zeal, all they could find. 

Of Chth and Paper. The materials ufed by the 
Mexicans for painting, were cloth made of the threds of 
the aloe, or the palm, dreffed fkins and paper. The 
paper was made of the leaves of a fpecies of the aloe, 
fteeped together like hemp or flax, then wafhed, ftretch- 
ed and fmoothed. It was as thick as pafteboard, but 
fofter, fmoother and eafy to receive impreffions. In 
general the (heets were long and rolled up for prefer?- 
ation, like the parchments of the ancients in Europe 
and Afia. The colors ufed in painting were obtained | n 
from plants and flowers, atvd were exquifitely beautiful. Jc 

Of Sculpture and cajling of Mttah • &&ia ^fost \&u- 1 

leans had not the ufe ol "uou 01 toxV> ^txVj w»*\ 
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flint ftone, thcj carved images in (tone and wood, with 
great exadtnefs. The images of their gods were nura- 
berlefs. But the calling of precious metals into curious 
figures, was an art in which the Mexicans excelled 
mod nations which were more advanced in civiliza- 
tion. The founders made the figure of a fifh, with 
.the fcales alternately one of gold and the other of Gi- 
ver — a parrot with a movable head, tongue and wings 
— an ape with a movable head and feet, with a fpindle 
in its paw, in the act of fpinning — and fo exquiiite was 
the work of fome of thefe figures, that the Spaniards, 
fond as they were of the gold, valued the workman- 
fhip more than the metal. 

Of the Mexican Theater. The ft age among the Mex- 
icans was a fquare terrace raifed and uncovered \ or the 
lower area ef fome temple. Here a&ors difplayed their 
comic powers in representing various characters and 
feenes in life. Some feigned themfelves deaf, fick, 
lame, blind or crippled, and addreffed an idol for the 
return of health. Some mimicked animals, or appear- 
ed under their names, difguifed in the form of toads, 
beetles or lizards. Thefe coarfe reprcfentations were 
die dramatic amufements of the Mexicans, which con- 
cluded with a grand dance of the fpe&ators. 

Of Manufactures. The Mexicans had no wool, filk, 
hemp or flax •, but cotton, fethers, hair, mountain palm 
and aloes, fupplied their place. Of fethers, interwove 
with cotton, were formed mantles, gowns, carpets and 
bed curtains. Waiftcoats for the nobles and other 
garments were made of cotton interwove with the fin- 
eft hair from the belly of the rabbit. The leaves of 
thd maguay furnifhed a fine thred, equal to that of 
flax ; and the palm fupplied that which was coarfer. 
Thefe were prepared for ufe, nearly in the manner we 
prepare flax and hemp. Of thefe plants alfo were made 
mats, ropes, (hoes, and many other articles of com- 
mon ufe. 

jg/VAr Food. The principal p\atit ctisgn*Xs& *s* 
food wa$ maiz ; but coco, chia axAXwacas -^txc^ 
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ufed. Bread was made of maiz in this manner— The 
grain was firft boiled with a little lime ; when foft, it 
was rubbed between the hands, which took offthefkin 
— then pounded into a paite and baked in a pan. The 
nobles mixed fome fragant herbs with their bread to 
give it a flavor. Cookery was the bufinefs of the wo- 
men. The Mexicans not having cattle or (beep, rear- 
ed and ufed vaft numbers of fowls, and fmall animals*, 
as turkies, quails, geefe, ducks, deer, rabbits and fiflt. 
Their drinks were beverages made by fermentation from 
the juice of the maguay,or aloe, the palm, the Rem of 
maiz and the like. 

Of the Drefs and Ornaments.' In the climate of 
Mexico, very little clothing was neceflary. The poor 
wore a girdle \ and the higher clafles, a girdle, and a 
mantle or cloke over the fhoulders, about four feet 
long— and in winter a waiftcoat. The fhoo was a fole 
of lether or coarfe cloth, under the foot tied with 
firings round the ancle. The Mexicans wore their 
hair long, thinking it difhonorable to be fhaved. For 
ornaments they wore earrings, pendants at the under* 
lip, or die nofe ; bracelets on the arms, and rings 
like a collar on the legs. The rich ufed pearls, eme- 
ralds and other gems fet in gold \ and the poor ufed 
{hells, cryftals or fome fhining ftones. 

Of the Furniture of the Houfes. The beds of the 

Mexicans did not accord with the finery of their drefs. 

Their beds were two coarfe mats of ruihes, to which 

the rich added fine palm mats and (heels of cotton. 

The cover of the bed was a mantle, or a Counterpane 

of cotton and fethers. The table was a mat fpread on 

the ground ; and napkins were ufed, as were plates, 

porringers, earthern pots and jugs, but no knives nor 

forks. For chairs, were ufed low feats of wood aid 

rufhes or palm, and reeds. The {hell of a fruit like 

a gourd furnifhed cups. The Mexicans ufed no wax* 

taUow or oil for lights, but torches of wood, like pine 

knots. Tobacco was much ufe& lot &w&1\tv£ •Kc&Vk 

fnuff. Inftcd of foap* w*e vifc&xhfc taSfc *w& w*.& 

a particular tree. 
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Such was the (late of fociety in Mexico, when the. 
Spaniards invaded and conquered the country in the 
year 1521. 

Of other Indian Nations in North America. The 
tribes of natives which were fpread over the more 
northern regions of America, were far lefs advanced 
in knowledge, arts and civility, than the Mexicans. 
They all cultivated maiz and beans, which conftituted 
no fmall part of their food. Corn and beans boHed 
together when green, they czMcdfuciota/b ; a di(h held 
in great efteem by th.eir conquerors, and much ufed by 
us at this day. But the cultivation of the earth was 
wholly performed by the women. The men were 
occupied in war, or in hunting or {idling, which fup- 
plied them with the flefh of deer, bears, beavers, moofe, 
raccoon and the like. They had no drink but water. 

Of their Habitations and Furniture. Tn e dwellings 
of the lavages were huts called wigwams, made with 
poles fixed in the ground, bent together, fattened at 
the top, and covered with bark or mats of bulrufhes. 
The fire was in the middle of the hut, and an opening 
was left at the top for the fmoke to efcape. Their beds 
were mats or flans fpread on boards a little raifed. 
For cooking they ufed pots made of clay — their difhes 
and fpoons were of wood, hollowed and made very 
fmooth. Pails were formed of birch bark, made 
fquare, and furniihed with a handle. Baikets were 
made of the fame material, or of ru&es, bents, hulks 
of the maiz, filk grafs, or wild hemp, curioufly 
wrought and ornamented. 

Of their Drefs. The natives of the northern parts 
of America had no clothing, when the Englifli firft 
came among them, except the (kins of wild beads, 
and a few mantles made of fethers curioufly interwo- 
ven. But all the natives of this country were very 
fond of 1 beads and trinkets, for ornaments ; fattening 
them to their arms, legs, nofe and eats. ^NV&ti ^bs> 
Europeans began to trade wi-Av them* tScivj «ilCu*x^sA 
their Jkins for blankets, and otiiet dttta) «cA*3MSfi* 
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their principal drefs at this day : aJl'ftffage iHtl6iii 
very fond of fe&drs. 

Of their Money and Arms. The money of tht in 
era Indians confided in the waitoptttnpeague, uf 
called wampum, which was made of fmall (hells tut 
ly joined arid wrought into broad firings of I 
This was the medium of commerce, anfwerhij 
purpofe of diver and gold among other oatk>n5. 
arms of the lavages were bcNrs and arrows, cfut& 
cfpfccially the hatchet, called a tomtihdvbkt which 
a (harpeAed ftone, with a handle. After the arrh 
Europeans, they hid afide the ftone, and procured 
hatchets. They throw thefe with aftonifiring de 
ity, and are fure of hittifrg the obje& intended, 
gteat diftancc. They had no defenfive armor, ei 
a kind of fhield made of bark. 

Of their Canooes. All uncivilized nation* ifrak 
of canooes, formed of bark or the trunks of tree* i 
hoHow. Thefe are of various ftees— froita ten ft 
length to a hundred. To late labor, the Indiari* < 
fire to the trunk of a large tree and burn H hoi 
thefi finifh the canoo, by forapiftg and ettttfatg. T 
batk is ufed,it is moulded into a fuitabk ihape, ftl-ei 
etied with ribs of wood* foed with firings or thre« 
ftrong bark, and the feams fmeared over with tui 
tine. The bark canooes are fo light* that they a* 
ten* carried by the Indians from river to rivet, or i 
falls and over necks of land. 

Of their Virtues and Vices. The good and bad 
ities of Indians are few, or Confined to a few obj 
In general,' a favage is governed by his paflkms, i 
out ttrach reftraint from the authority' of his cl 
He is remarkably hofpitable to ftrangers, offering 
the beftaccommodatiotfshe has,and always Serving 
firtt. He never forgets a favor or an injury 5 bu 
make a grateful return for a favor, and revenge a 
jury whenever an opportunity offers, as long as he 1 

and the remcmbraftcc fe'tatc&tan > "V* ** *& 
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grandchild have the famje paffions, and will repay a 
kindnefs, or revenge a wrong, done to their anceftor. 

Of their Government and Religion. The tribes of In- 
dians were under a government fomewhat like a mon- 
archy, with* a mixture of ariftocracy. Their chiefs, 
called fagampres, fachems, or cazekes, pofleffed the 
powers of government ; bat they ufually confuted thf 
oH men of the tribe, pn all important queftions. 
. Th^ir region was idolatry, for they worihippcd the 
fori, the tBQQp, the earth, fire, images and the like. 
T^iey had an idea of the Supreme Being, which they 
called die Great Spirit j and they believed in an evil 
ipirjjt. They had priefts called, pa wows, tyhopre- 
t^ijded to arts of cpnj.uratipn, and who afted as their 

Of the Colour and Figure of the primitive Americans, 
"FJb£ spjpr of the American Indians is nearly an olive ; 
3&d is Jthe fame, with little diyjerfjty, in all latitudes. 
r |?hrif hpdies are well formed, their hair long and 
black ; their eyes ufually black and dull y their teeth 
iflkitp \ jheir b_eard fcarity. tn all thefe particulars 
t&ey ^eiemjblp the oriental Tartars, They are impa- 
^pnt of fev^re labor, but will walk or run with incred- 
ihfc fpeed. They hpv& a high fenfe.of liberty, and al- 
tfco they are npt acquainted wkh letters, they poflefa 
uncommon fagacity and quickapprehenfion. They are 
flgw in deliberation, but animated and eloquent in their. 
%ceches ; which abound with metaphors, bold, natu- 
ral ^nd.expjPefTiye. 

Of the $f qui way ?s- In Labrador, and about the 
ftrait of D«tyi$, livje a race of two of inhabitants alto- 
gether different from all the tribes in America. They 
^reoffmall fize, ihort legs, ill-fhapen, with a broad 
Cape a&d jflat nofe— refembling: the inhabitants of Lap* 
Vl&d and Greenland, from whom it* is fuppofed they 
4fifc$»ded. They fubfift moftly on fjfli or fleih, which 
t%y cat raw or dried. Their climate is cold* and && 
Vr inter lpng ; d uring which thofe lavages A^» *&Vol &&<. 
kmt$ or fubtemnzQus c»rc«,immcrfc4m^^TO^^ ? ^ , 
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SECTION V. 
Of tht Difcovery of America by Europeans* 

Of Columbus* 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, the firft Euro* 
pean who difcovcrcd the Weftera Continent, 
was a native of Genoa, and was bred to navigation. 
By his knowlege of the form of the earth, and of geo- 
graphy and aftrpnomy, he was led to believe that there 
muft be a continent on the weft of the Atlantic to 
balance the vaft tratt of land on the eait ; and he im- 
agined that by failing weftward, he might find a 
fhorter courfe to China and the Eaft Indies, than by 
travelling eaflward. He therefore applied to the gov- 
ernment of Genoa for afliftance to enable him to un- 
dertake a voyage of difcovery. He did not fucceed. 
He then applied to Portugal, but with no better fuccefs. 
He was thought, as men of fuperior genius are often 
thought, a vifionary projeftor. 

Of Columbus's application to Spain* Columbus then 
made Application to Ferdinand, king of Spain, foT 
fliips and men to proceed on a voyage t weflward ; but 
for fome years, he did not obtain his requeft. Finally, 
by the influence of the queen, Ifabella, he obtained 
three (hips and ninety men. He alfo obtained a Cora- 
mi flion, dated April 30, 1492, conftituting him Ad- 
miral, viceroy and governor, of all the iflands and 
countries which he mould difcover and fubdue, with 
full powers civil and criminal. With this authority, ' 
he failed from Palos in Spain in Augufl 1492. ; 

Ofthefirjl Voyage. Not many days after Columbus 
left Spain, he was perplexed with the variations of 
the. magnetic needle, which had not before been dif- 
covered, and which ferved to difliearten his mariners. 
To add to his perplexity, his feamen grew uneafy at 
venturing fo far into an unexplored ocean, and threat* 
cned to throw him overboaid* \i tve would not retain* 
To quiet their minds, Ive ^toxsMfodi &&VL W^^Msik 
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feot appear within three days, he would return; On 
trie third day, land was difcovered, to the inexprcffible 
joy of Columbus and of his ieamen, who now hum^ 
bled themfelves for their refra&ory conduft. The 
land firft feen was one of the Bahama iflands, and on 
the 1 2th of O&oberO. S. 1492. 

Of the Difcovery and Settlement of Hifpaniola. Pro- 
ceeding fouthward Columbus difcovered Cuba, and 
Haiti *, to the latter he gave trie name of Hifpaniola, . 
which it ftill retains* Here he landed, entered into a 
friendly intercourfe with the natives, built a fort, in 
which he left a garrifon of thirty eight men, with or- 
ders to treat the natives with kindnefs, and failed for 
Europe. On his voyage, a violent tempeft arifing, 
Columbus was apprehenfive the (hip would founder j 
and to afford a fmall chance that the world mould not 
loofe the benefit of his voyage, he wrote a mort ac- 
count of his discoveries, wrapped it in an piled cloth, 
inclofed it in a cake of wax, and putting this into an 
empty calk, he committed it to the fea, in hopes that 
it might fall into the hands of fotne fortunate naviga- 
tor, or be caft alhore. But the Itorm abated, and Co- 
lumbus arrived fafe in Spain. 

Of the fecond Voyage of Columbus. In Sept. 1493, 
Columbus failed from Cadiz on his fecond voyage to 
the new world, and difcovered the Caribbee iflands — to 
which he gave their prefent names — Dominico, Mar- 
agalant, Guadaloop, Montferrat arid Antigua. Then 
fleering for Cuba, he faw Jamaica, and proceeded 
|o Hifpaniola. On his arrival* he found that the 
men i^hom he had left in garrifon, had been guilty 
bf violence and rapine, and were all dcftroyed by the 
natives. 

Of the firfl permanent Settlement in America. As 
the firft colony which Columbus left, was cut off, he 
fought a more convenient arid healthful fituation, mar- 
ked out the plan of a town, ere&ed a taXNgv&t *as& 
built houfe*. This town he called lfa\x&&i Vel'Vks'bkr 
Sf the queen, his behefa&refa* T&fc *o\wtf£fcaX * 

H 
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this colony he committed to his brother, Don XJiegof, 
who, after Columbus had departed for Europe, aban- 
doned this fpot, and removing to die fouth fide of the 
ifland, began the town called St. Dbmingo, the firff 
permanent ellablifliment in the new wtorld.-3-Gohitn- 
bus returned to,Spaineartyin 1495. 

Of Columbus 9 ! third Voyage. In May 1498", Co- 
lumbus left Spain on his third voyage, and proceeding 
farther fouthward, difcovered and named Trinidadi 
andinAuguft, difcovered the main land, or continent 
of South America, along which he coafted 1 two hun- 
dred leagues weftward ; then failed to Hifpanioh. 
Wheti he arrived at St. Domingo, he found thecolb- 
ny in a mutinous (late ; but by prudent and firm meaf- 
ures, hecompofed the troubles-. Tn the mean time/ 
the discontented men repaired to Spain, and by feJfe 
reprefentations, perfuaded the king to appoint Bova- 
dilla, governor of the new world, with orders to take 
Columbus and fend him to Spain. This commiflion 
was executed with inhuman feverity, and the great 
Columbus was fent to Spain in chains. — Such is tb? re- 
ward which great and good men receive from vile fae* 
tious men. 

Of the Name given U this Continent. In 1499, Alori- 
fo Ojedo made a voyage to the weftern continent. 
With him was one Amerigo, or Americas Vefpucius, 
a native of Florence, who wrote an account of the voy- 
age, and pretending that he was the fifft difecverer of 
the Main Land, the country was called after him, Ame- 
rica 5 which name, by the confent of nations, it has re-* 
tained 5 to the injury of Cabot and Columbus who had 
difcovered the continent the preceding year. 

Of Columbus's fourth Voyage. Columbus arrived in 
Spain bound like a criminal ; but was foon kt at. lib- 
erty by order of the king, to whom he juftified his con- 
duct in the mod fatisfa&ory maimer. But he did not 
recover his authority, and Ovando was appointed 
governor of Hifpamola^ \ty \Vte \>\*<x *& ^yw&ta* 
Columbus however ptt^uttfi far * &w*ti n^^* 
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1502 ; intent upon finding a paflagc to tlie Eaft Indies 
by the weft. In this voyage, he entered the gulf of 
Darien, and examined the coaft. But meeting with 
furious ftorms, he bore away for Hifpaniola* and wa# 
ihipwrecked on Jamaica. 

Of the Fate rf Columbus* Being cad on an ifland, 
at a diftance of thirty leagues from Hifpaniola, and 
his {hips all deftroyed, Columbus was in extreme dif- 
trefs. But the natives were kind and furnifhed him 
with two canoes, in which two of his friends with, 
fpme Indians rowed themfeives to St. Domingo. But 
the governor, Ovando, meanly jealous of Columbus, 
delayed to fend a fhip to bring him off, for eight months, 
during which time, Columbus was expofed to famin, 
to the mtivts and to the malice of his own mutinous 
feamen. At lad he was relieved, and furnilhed with 
two Aips, with which he failed for Spain in 1504* 
Finding Ifobclla, his patronefs, dead ; and himfelf 
negkfted, he funk under his initrmities. and died May 
aq, ^506, in the 59th year of his age. 

Of ibe Popis Gravt to Spain. The king of Spain, 
to obtain a fecure title to the new world, obtained 
from Pope Alexander the fixth, a bull or patent, da- 
ted at Rome, May 4th, 1493* in which the objects of 
the grant are faid to be, to humanize and christianize 
the fa vage nations of the new world. JJy tlu* charter, 
the king of Spain was- invefted with fovereign jurif- 
di&ion over all the i Hands and Lmds which had been 
or ftioukl be discovered, weft of a line running from 
pole to pole, at the diftance of one hundred leagues 
weft of all the Azores* and the Cape de Verd ifland* 
-—to be held by him, his heirs and fucccflbrs forever — 
excepting fuch iilands and countries as were then a£tu- 
ally poflefled by fome chriftian king or prince. 

Of the Progrefs of the Spmnljh Difcoveries and Settle- 
ments.. In the year 1500, one Pinzon, who had ac- 
companied Columbus in his firft vc^p^* fo\\s& \» 
America, croffed the equino&ial lira, *wl &kwt\t^ 
the Mamxotij or Amazon, tl\e \ax$efiL xwsfc^^ 
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globe. In the fame-year, one Cabral, a Portuguese, 
pufhed his adventures farther fouth, and difcovered 
the country now called Brazil. Pinzon made a fecond 
toy age in 150S, with Solis, and proceeded as far 
fouth as the river which they called the river of Plata, 
or diver. In 1509 two adventurers, Ojedo and Nicu- 
cfla, attempted to form fettlements on the continent, 
within die gulf of Dar'ten, but were repelled by the 
natives. In the two following years, fettlements were 
begun at Jamaica, Porto Rico, Darien and Cuba. 

Of tie Difcovery of Florida and of the South Sea. 
In 15 12, John Ponce, who had fubdued* Porto Rico, 
fitted out three (hips and failing northward fell in with 
land in the 30th degree of latitude, which he tool 
poffeflion of and called Florida. In the following 
year, one Balboa afcended the mountains of Darien, 
the narrow iftmus which connects North with Sooth 
America, and efpied the great South Sea, now called 
the Pacific Ocean. Delighted with this difcovery, he 
proceeded to the water's edge, and wading in, till the 
water reached his waift, armed with his buckler and 
fword, he took poffeflion of the ocean in the name of 
his king. 

OfDifcover*?! in the Gulf of Mexico. In 1517, 
Cordova ft. i. ted from Cuha* difcovered the great Penin- 
~TTit;r of ■ --Yutsur:, "rd the bay of Campeechy, But 
Jaqdiru* at the mouth of a river to procure frefii water* ■ 
a'confiderablepart of his men were killed and he wa$ 
forced to return to Cuba, where he foon died. The 
next year, a more confiderable force, under Grijalra, 
vifited the fame bay and encountering the natives, de- 
feated them not without difficulty. To this country 
Grijalva gave the name of New Spain, which name it 
i till bears; as well as that of Mexico, the name of 
the country among the natives. — This expedition re- 
turned to St. Jago without attempting a fettlement.— 
In the fame year, one Gata^ coafted along the north- I 
em {horc of the Gulf 0$ Msxvco^o \ka tw« ^wkski. 1 
QftH Cofiquejl of Mexico. \xv v^^daSsp^ 1 
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governor of Cuba, fitted out an armament of eleven 
fmall vefiels, and fix hundred and feventeen men, un- 
der the command of Fernando Cortez, for the inva* 
fioja of Mexico. As fire anus were not generally; in 
ufe, only,- thirteen men had mulkets ; the reft being aj- 
med with cxpfs bows, fwords and fpears. Cortez had 
however ten (mall field pieces, and fifteen horfes — the 
firft of thefe, animals ever feen in that country. With 
this (mall force, Cortex landed in Mexico, to enpounr 
ter one of the mod powerful empires. After many 
negotiations, alliances, marches and counter marches ; 
raauy battles and extreme hardships, ^Cortes* fubdued 
the Mexican^ Empire, then under the government of 
the brave, the hofpitable,, but unfortunate Montezu- 
ma, and entered the city of Mexico in triumph on the 
13th of Auguft 153^1. 

Oftbe Means by which Cortez conquered Mexico. It 
is amoft iniiru&ivc lefibn which the fall of Mexico is 
calculated to teach. Cortez could not have made any 
imjpreffion on that great empire, containing many mil- 
lions of people, bad he not availed himfelf of the fac- 
tions among, the different: provinces of the empire* 
But no fooner had he arrived, than one of (he nations, 
which paid tribute to .Montezuma, and was impatient 
to flbake off the yoke, offered to join him. Thele 
were theTotonacas, who firft aflilied the Spaniards to 
conquer Mexico-^ajid then were fubdued in turn. 
Thus natyou* are often ruined by their own divifions — 
foali&ty, imagining to lefjsn the burthens, of govern- 
ment^ they revolt agaiaft then; own king or ftate, join 
the invaders- of their CQu^Qtry^ who fiift. conquer their 
^wuv, and then rivet {bacite* on their al/ie^ 

% tfe fi*j\ Poyigf, touni the: Gbk. While Cortez 
was conquering Mexico, Magellan, a dittinguilhed 
navigator, who had fer$ed under the famous Portu- 
guese adventurer, Alhurquerk* fitted out fiv^" fmall 
lhip& and failed from Spain in Au^utt ^S v 9> ^ ^w&v 
of apzffkgetQ Jndh by the weft. "Pxq^c&ycv^ \w£fc 
ward aJong the American coaft* Vie wte\ % t\ ^v* 2 ** 
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which now bears his name, doubled the fouthern point 
of this continent, lanched into the vail ocean, which 
he called the Pacific, touched at the Ladrones, and af- 
ter enduring extreme diftrefs from bad provisions and 
iicknefs, arrived at the Philippines, where a conteft 
with the natives arofe, in which he loft his life. But 
his officers proceeded on their voyage, pafled the Cape 
of Good Hope, and arrived in Spain in September 
1522. This was the firft time that any mortal had en- 
compafled the globe. 

Of the Dif cover j of Peru. After Balboa had difcor- J 
ercd the South Sea, a fettlement was made on the weft- 1 
em fide of Darien, called Panama. From this town, . 
feveral attempts had been made to explore the fouthern j 
continent, but without any remarkable occurrence. In 
1524, three perfons, Pizarro, Almagro and de Luque 
afibciated for the purpofe of extending their adventures 
and discoveries. Their firft expedition was attended 
with ill fucceis. Pizarro however in a fecond attempt, 
failed as far as Peru, and discovered that rich and flur- 
ifliing country. Pleafed with the difcovery, he return- 
ed to Panama, and was fent by the governor to Spain 
for a commiffion, and a military force to fupport an ex- 
pedition and enfure fuccefs. 

Of the Conquefl of Peru. Pizarro obtained a com* 
miffion and a fmall force, and returned to Panama ; 
from whence he failed in February 153 r, to attempt 
the conqueft of one ef the fined kingdoms in Ameri- 
ca, with no mor than one hundred and eighty mem j 
With thefeand and a fmall reinforcement, he marched to 
the refidenceof the king, and having invited him to a 
friendly interview, in which he attempted to perfuade 
him to adopt the chriftian religion, he, with, matchlefs 
perfidy, fcized the monarch a prifoner, and ordering 
his foldiers to flay his unfufptfting, and aftonifhed at- 
tendants, four thou fa nd were flain without refiftance. 

Of the Progrefj of Pizarro. The Peruvian monarch, 
Atahualpa, was no footer a, ijpYtan&t* \W\» 4w(d 
die means of procuring Yiis titettfe* YmbSS»% x^^ja^ ^ 
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iards exceffively eager after gold, he offered to filltlie* 
apartment in which he was confined, which was twen- 
ty two feet by fixteen, with veflcls of gold and filver, as 
high as he could reach. This offer was accepted,, 
and gold was collefite'dfrom diftant parts of the empire,, 
until the treafure amounted to more than the value of 
two millions of dollars, which was divided among the 
conquerors. But the perfidious Pizarro would not then 
reteafe the Inca ; he (till kept him a prifoner; and 
Almagro having joined him with a reinforcement, they* 
brought the Inca to trial before a court ere&ed for the 
occaGon — charged him with being an ufurper and an* 
idolater, condemned and executed him. The Peruvi- 
an government being dcftroyed, all parts of the cm*- 
piTe were fucceffively fubdued. 

Of the State of Peru when Conquered. The Span* 
iards found the Peruvians farther advanced towards civ~ 
ilization, than any American nation, except the Mex- 
icans ; arnj in fome refpe&s, farther than that nation. 
About three hundred years before the invafion of the 
Spaniards, a man and woman of fuperior genius arri- 
ved* in that country, who, pretending to bedefcended' 
from the fun, commanded an uncommon degree of 
veneration. The man, whofe name was Manco Ca^»; 
pac, collected the wandering tribes into a fecial union,, 
inftruded them in the ufeful arts, curbed: the h* paflions, 
ena&ed falutary laws, made a judicious diftribution 
of lands and directed them to be tilled \ in fhort he 
laid the foundation of a great and a profperous empire. 
Mama Ocollo, the woman, taught the arts of fpin- 
ning and weaving. Manco Capac was called Inca y or 
Lord, and his defendants governed this happy nation* 
for twelve generations; By the laws of th^s empire, 
human facrifices were forbid, and the general policy 
of its institutions was mild. 

Of the $aufes of the Ruin of Perm Juft before the 
Spaniards landed in Peru, that kingdom YflA\^w>\s>T*v 
wirh fa&ions and civil war, H.\roxv& Ca^fccv^&Dfc 
twelfth m detent from Manco, had c*<* fcmVs «s°* 
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by a wife of the royal blood of the Incag, called Hiufi 
car \ another named Atahualpa* by a woman of for* 
eigrv blood. He appointed the latter hi& fucceiibr ia 
the government of Quito, which difgufted the lawful 
heir, Huafcar. This produced a war in which Ata* 
hualpa triumphed : Huafcar was defeated, and taken 
prifoner. In this fituation was the kingdom, of Peru, 
when the Spaniards arrived. Thus weakened by ia* 
ternal divifioas, it fell an eafy prey to the invaders. 
Such are the deplorable efie£U of fa&ions and dilftrv 
dons, which ufually begin in the law lefs. ambition o& 
bold, daring men,, and end in public mifery ! 

Of the firji Expedition on th* Maranon.* In the, 
year 1540, Gonzalo,. a brother of Pizarro, and gov* 
ernor of Quito, croffed the Andes with a body of 
troops, and a great number of- Indians to carry their 
provifions, with a view to make difcovertes. After a 
long march amidft precipices, rocks, thick woods ao4 
moraflcs, they arrived at a large river, called Napo, 
which i& one of the head brandies of the Maranon 
Here they built a fmall veflel, on board of which 
were tranfported the provifions and baggage, unde* 
the command of Orellana, with fifty men, while the 
red marched along the bank But Orellana betrayed 
his truft, *nd being wafted along the. ftream with ra- 
pidity, he left Gonzalo and his attendants ; entered 
the vail river, Maranon, and purfuing hia courfc tQ 
the mouth, a diftaneeof four or five thoufand miles,, 
he had the good fortune to reach the Spanifh fettle* 
ment at Cubaqua in fafety. This was the fir&time 
that any European had explored the large ft river a? 
earth, and one of the boldeft enterprises recorded. 
Gonzalo, confounded at the trechery of Orellana) 
was obliged to return to Quito, diftant twelve hundred 
miles, in which journey, four thoufand Indians and 
two hundred and ten Spaniards perifhed wit}} fanun* 

and fatigue. 

* ■ ■ ■ - 

* Imf/aperlj railed Araa>ZQ&* 
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Of the Fate of Pizarro and Almagro. Mankind 
re feldom contented even with the fplendor of power 
nd riches. The conquerors of Pern foon began to 
e jealous of each other, and to contend for docnin- 
m. Each having the government of a certain diftri& 
f country, but the limits not well known, a civil war 
ommenced, in which Almagro was defeated and ta- 
en prifoner $ tried, condemned and executed. His 
on Almagro, tho young, refolved to avenge his fa-, 
bet's wrongs, and colle&ing a body of firm adherents, 
ie privately marched to the houfe of Pizarro, attacked 
\kn at midday, and flew him and his attendants.—- 
>uch was the fate of thefe bold, but inhuman conquer- 
rs, and fuch the reward of their cruelty, avarice, and 
►erfidy ! 




SECTION VI. 

Of the difcovery and fettlement of North America, 

» 

Of Cabot. 
OON after the new world was difcovered by Co- 
lumbus, a fpirit of enterprize was excited in all 
e commercial nations of Europe. The firft n&ecn* 
turer from England was John Cabot, a native of Ve- 
nice, refiding in Briftol ; who, under a commiifion 
"rom Henry VII, failed on a voyage of difcovery. 
Dn the 24th of June 1494 or 5, he difcovered land, 
ivhieh he called Prima Vyia> which, in Italian, his na- 
ive language, fignify firfi Jight. This land is fuppofed 
o be Newfoundland. He difcovered alfo an inland 
ivhieh he called St. John's, on which He landed. His 
"on Sebaftian is underftood to have accpmpanied him 
n this voyage; 

Of thefecond Voyage. King Hetitv %twte<i \& VJw^ 
Zzbot zndhis three fons, Lewis, SwaK\«v«w^^fW!^- 
\us, a, commHUon dated Match. 5th \6fjfa* wSmjk&bd^ 
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them to difcover and take poifeffion of .unknown kadi, 
and to ere& his banners on any land by them alieadj 
difcovcred. On the 3d of February 1498, he gave 
them a licenfe to take ihips for this putpofe in any port 
of the kingdom. In this year, Sebaftian Cabot fixft 
discovered the Continent, north of die St. Lawrence, 
fince called Labrador, and coafted along the fhorefroa 
6*1 degrees of North Latitude to Florida. . He made 1 
chart of the coaft, which, for a century, hung under 
his piclure in Whitehall. He was the firft di&ofem 
of the Continent^ for he made the land June 1 j, O..S. 
Whereas, Columbus did not difcover the Continent 
till Auguft 1. 

Of other Voyages to North America* Cabot mack a 
voyage to America and proceeded fouth as far as £r> 
zil, in 15 16. One Verrazano was fent by the Frenci 
king to make difcoveries in 15241 and this man failed 
along the North American coaft to the fiftieth degree 
of N. latitude. He named the country New France. 
In 1528, Narvaez, a Spaniard, failed from Cuba with 
four hundred men, to make a fettlement in Florida. 
He landed and marched into the country of the Ap> 
laches j and after travelling over two or three hun- 
dred leagues of country, with incredible fatigue, find* 
tag no gold or filver of any value, harafled by thefcv* 
age^, and reduced by hunger to the neceffitjrof fee* 
ing on human flefli, molt of them perifiied and a few 
furvivors only found their way to Mexico*. 

Of the firfi Attempt to f title Canada. One Carder^ 
a Frenchman, failed to America and entered, the bay 
the Iroquois, in 15341 with the view to find a north 
weft paflage to India. He returned to France, but d* 
next year hepurfued the fame courfe, entered the river^ 
and penetrated as far as Montreal, where he built a 
fort and fpent the winter* The next fummer, he in* 
vited fome of the natives , on board of his fbipi and 
trccheroufly carried them to France, to obtain from 
them a more perfefit know\e&%^ oi ^3a& ws&xy^ But 
the natives werp fomawk ^tw>Y*A*ikfcx \k&>\<>\ 
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*ourfe df the French traders with them was much re- 
tarded. At this time a fettlement was not eflfe&ed'. 

Ofthejirft Settlement of Acadia. Carrier obtained from* 
the French king, Francis I. a commiffion for difcovering 
and planting new countries, dated OQober 17, 1540'. 
The royal motive affigned in the commiffion was, to in- 
ttoduce among the heathen, the knowledge of the gof- 
pc\ and the Catholic faith. With this authority, Car* 
tier, in connexion with the Baron de Roberval, brought 
two hundred men and Women to America and began 1 
a. plantation four leagues above the haven of St. Croix. 
This territory was called Acadia, by the French 5 but 
toy the Englifh, has been called 1 Nova Scotia. 

Of Soto 9 / Expedition in Fhrida. Ferdinand de Soto 
liad ferved under Pizarfo in the cdnqueft of Peru, with' 
i"uch reputation as to obtain from the King df Spain the 
government of Cuba* With the rank of General of 
Florida, and Marquis of the lands he fhould conquer. 
"Xliisenterprifing commander collefted a body of nine 
Jharrdred foot and diree hundred and fifty horfe, for an 
crxpedition into Florida, where he landed in May 1539. 
^rom the gulf of Metfico he penetrated into the country 
Northward, and wandered about in fearch of gold, expo- 
led to famin, hardfhips and the oppofttion of the natives. 
He purfued his courfe north to the country inhabited by 
the ehickefaws* where he fpent a winter. He then crof- 
led th6 Miflhlppi, being the firft European that had dif- 
* tovered that valt river. After a Jong march into the coun- 
' yf weffcward, in which t Soto died, the rerhains of his 
' "i^bops returned to the Miffifippi. Here they built a 
^.number of fmall veffels, in which they failed down the 
flream, and made the belt of their way to Panuco iix 
Mexico, where they arrived in Sept. 1543. In this ex- 
traordinary expedition of more than four yearsr dura- 
tion, in the wildernefs, and among hoftile favages, mote 
than half the men perifhed. Such was the unconquer- 
able defire of gold in the Spaniards o£ xhaX ^\ 

Of tie Settfimetit of Carolina. In i$6a* ^Orccv^lv- 
hand; a French Proteftatit, during '&& cxu\ -**** "** 
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France, formed a defign of making a fettlement, iri 
America } as a retreat from perfecution. With two 
(hips of war and a confiderable body of forces, he failed 
to America, made land in the thirtieth degree of lati- 
tude, and not finding a harbor, proceeded northerly, till 
he difcovered a river, which he called May river, now 
Edifto. Near this he built a fort, in which he left a 
garrifon of twenty fix men, and calling it Caroline^ re- 
turned to France. During the following winter, the 
garrifon mutinied, aflafiinated Albert, their command- 
er, and fearing they fhould not receive fupplies, they 
embarked, in the fpring, for Europe. Being becalm- 
ed for twenty days, and proviGons failing, they appc* 
led their hunger with human fleih —at laft they were ' 
taken up by an Englifh fhip, landed in England, and 
conduced to the queen to relate fheir adventures. 

Of the Progrefs of the French Settlement. In 15 641 
Laudoniere, another Frenchman, carried anotner col- 
ony and planted them on the fame fpot. But the Span- 
iards, jealous of this fettlement, fent *a large force f 
which deftroyed the colony, putting to death old and 
young, in the mod barbarous manner, a few only ef- 
caping to France. Melandez, the Spanifh command- 
er, left there a garrifon of twelve hundred men. One 
Gourges, a native of Gafcony, to revenge this outrage, 
equipped three fhips, landed in 1568, and with theaf- 
fiftance of the Indians, took the fort, razed it to the 
ground, and flew moft of the Spaniards. Not being 
in a fituation to keep poffeflion, the French returned to j 
France, and both nations abandoned the country. 

Of the Voyages of JFrobj/ber, Drake and Gilbert* h 
1567, Capt. Frobifher failed from England for the 
purpofe of difcovering a north weft paftage to the Eaft 
Indies ; but after penetrating the northern bays, as 
high as 63 degrees of latitude, the ice compelled him 
to defift and he returned. Sir Francis Drake circum- 
navigated the globe from 1577 to 1580 * which was the 
fecond voyage round the , woi\&. Itv \y\VS\r Humfref I 
Gilbert obtained * patent fccwx f^&^Ttorito^Vfc V 
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tfifcoveriag and taking poflefEon of unknown lands, 
which patent was dated J une 1 1 . The conditions of the 
grant were, that he and his aifociates fhould adhere to 
their allegiance, and obferve the laws of England and 
pay £) the crown a fifth of the gold and filver ore, 
which they fhould obtain. His firft voyage was made 
in 1583. He discovered Newfoundland and the ad- 
joining country, landed at St. John's ; and took pot 
feffion for the crown of England \ but on his return, 
his (hip foundered and he was loft. 

Of Sir Walter Raleigh's Patent. Queen Elizabeth, 
by patent dated March 25, 1584, granted to Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh authority to difbover, occupy and govern 
" remote, heathen and barbarous countries," not previ- 
oufly pofieffed by any chriftian prince or people. Un- 
der this commifuon, two (hips commanded by Amidas 
and Barlow, arrived in America, in July 1584. Thefc 
men landed at Roanoke, took pofleffion of the coun- 
try for the crown of England and called it Virginia. 
The fpot where they took pofleffion is now within die 
limits of North Carolina. They returned and giving 
a flattering account of the country, Sir Richard Gren- 
ville was lent the next year to begin a fettlement. 

Of the firft Attempts to fettle Virginia. The adven- 
turers under Sir Richard Grenville were one hundred 
and feven, who fixed their refidence on the ifland of 
Roanoke, and were left there under the command of 
Mr. Lane. Thefe perfona rambling into the country, 
without due /caution, or provoking the Indians by their 
lawlefs conduft, many of them were cut off by the 
favages — others perifhed with want. The fumvors 
were taken to England by Sir Francis Drake, the fol- 
lowing year, after his expedition againft the Spaniards, 
in which he facked St. Jago in the Cape de Verds, pil- 
laged St. Domingo, took Carthagena and forced the in- 
habitants to ranfom it ; then took and deftroyed tht 
fort at Auguftine in Florida. 

OftheProgrefscf the Settlements Firpmd. "^&* 
i* a fortnight after the fir ft coVoxv^ \y?A fts^iaxs^ * 
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England, Sir Richard Crenville arrived with pfoviuOtif 
and an additional number of adventurers. Not feed- 
ing the former colony, he left a few people and return* 
ed to England.— In 1587 a third expedition was pro* 
fecuted under Mr. White, with three flnps, and one 
hundred and fifteen perfons were left at Roanoke. It 
was three years before any fupplies were fait to naain- 
tain this colony, and when Governor White arrived 
in 1 590, no Engliflamen were to be found, and it was 
evident they had perished with hunger or been (lain 
by the favages. The laft adventurers therefore return- 
ed, and all further attempts to eitablifh a colony in 
Virginia were poftponed. 

6f G of mid* j Voyage to AnmieA. In the year i6o2j 
Capt. Gofnold failed from England with a fmall num« 
ber of adventurers, arrived at Cape Cod and coaftiog 
fouth ward landed on Cuttehank, the moil Southerly cf 
the Elizabeth Iflands* On a fmall ifland, m a freflf 
water pond, within the large ifland, he built a hut and 
remained about fix weeks. But his men not being 
willing to be left there, they all returned and effefled 
nothing. Gofnold gave Cape Cod its name, fro» the 
abundance of Cod Fifh about k — He alfo named the 
Elizabeth Iflands, and Martha's Vinyard. But the 
ifland which he called Martha's Vinyard j& a fmall ifl- 
and near it, now called Noman's land ; the name has 
finec been transferred to the prefent ifland of that 
name, which he called Dover Cliff, from the refe»- 
blance of the high deep bank, now called Gay Head, to 
the cliffs of Dover in England. * 

Of the French Settlements. The French Kinj, by 
letters patent, dated November 8th, 1603, granted to 
de Mowts the fole jurifdidiion over the country called 
Acad'wy extending " from the fortieth to thefiorty fixtfr 
degree of latitude," with the title of Lieutenant Gener- 
al, with power to appoint officers civil and military, to 
build /bus, towns and the Hke. Under this patent, 
were made the French {cfctVetaeKte trci x^\x^^ca&^w1 
m Nov* Scotia, which after* w&% T*<w*fc \ka wfe 
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and the fceneof wars between Trance and England, 
and the fource of iramncrable calamities to the Englifh 
Colonies, until the peace of 1763. 

Of tie Foyages of Davis a*d Weymouth. In 1585, 
Capt. John Davis nude an attempt to find a north 
weft pafiage to India, in which he proceeded to the 
fixty feventh degree of latitude, where meeting with 
fields of ice, in the ftrait that hears ¥4$ name/ he re* 
turned. The next year lie purfued the fame track and . 
penetrated Baffin's bay to the eightieth degree of lati- 
tude, but returned, having done nothing, but barter 
a few toys for feal (kins* In 1605, Sir George Wcy- 
giouth made a like attempt, but fell to the fouthward, 
coaftcd along Kew England, entered the bay of Pe-t 
tnaqoid, but returned without accompliihing any im- 
portant obje&, except carrying to England three na- 
tWesi who were afterwards ufeful to the Plymouth com* 
pa0y In their attempts to fettle America. 

Of the Firft Charter of Virginia. TIk? firft grant 
from the crown of England, under which effe&ual fet* • 
tlements were made in Virginia and New England, 
was dated April 10, 1606. By this charter, king 
James afligned to Sir Thomas Gates and others, all the 
lands in America from the latitude of 34 degrees to 
t45, all which wae then called Virginia. But by this 
charter two companies were conftitutcd. Ode called 
the Lcttd&n Company, and to this were afligned all the 
lands between 34 and 41 degrees of latitude, extending 
inland one hundred miles from the fea coaft, with all 
the iflands within one hundred miles of the main land* 
To the other, called the Plymouth company, were af- 
figned the lands between 38 and 4 c degrees of latitude, 
extending one hundred miles into the main land, with 
all the iflands within one hundred miles. The firft 
tra& was called South Virginia and the other North 
Virginia. 

Of thtfecond Charter to the London Cotu$aw}« ^\ 
charter dated May 23, 1609. T&n^^m^xTOSss^s**- 
ted the London company wtfh SuW \k>nr«v* *A ^jw«o 
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ment in America. A council waft appointed refident 
in England, with powers to appoint the governor and 
other-officers of the Virginia colony. By this charter, 
the boundaries of Virginia were enlarged ; the grant 
extending front Point Comfort on the north two hun- 
dred miles and on the fouth two hundred miles along 
the fea coaft, and weftward and north weftward into 
the main land throughout from fea to fea, with the 
iflands within a hundred miles of the coaft. 

Of the Settlement of Virginia. Under the authority 
of the firft patent* the London company feat Capt. 
Newport to Virginia at the clofe of the year 1606, 
with a company of adventurers, Mr. Wingfield being 
their Prcfident. As the ufual courfe from England to 
America, at that time, was by the Weft Indies, New- 
port did not arrive till the end of April 1607. Enter- 
ing the bay of Chefopeek, he gave name to Cape Hen- 
ry, failed into the Powhattan or James River, and 
began a plantation, called Jameftown, in which he left 
104 perfons and returned to England. The next year 
he carried 120 perfons to join the colony, with fup- 
plies of provifions. 

Of the Voyage of Sir George Sowers. In 1609, Sir 
George Somers and Sir Thomas Gates failed for Vir- 
ginia, with a number of (hips and five hundred adven-* 
turers, confiding of men, women and children. Be- 
fore they arrived they were overtaken with a tremen- 
dous temped and obliged to run one of their (hips 
afliore on the ifland to which the name of Somers was 
at firft given, but which is now called Bermuda. The 
ifland was uninhabited, but with fuch materials as they 
had faved from their (hip, or found on the fpot, they 
built a fmall pinnace or two, and afcer feveraJ months 
refidence, on Bermuda, failed to Virginia. Finding 
the colony reduced by ficknefs and want, they refolved 
to abandon the country and a&ually failed for England. 
But die next day, meeting Lord Delaware with frelh 
(applies, they all returned, axvA ^xofecxsftsA. tlvs ^iant- 
ig of the country. In 16 1 1 , S>\x T\«waa»\WS^ «w» 
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*'d with 300 additional fettkrs, and thecolorty waft 
eftablifhed. 

(y /Ar third- Virginia Charter. A third charter wa* 
obtained by die London company, dated March 12, 
1 61 2. The chief obje& of this, feems to have been 
to obtain an enlargement and an alteration of the pefw- 
en? ©f the company ; as the 6f ft governors of the colo- 
ny found many of the fetters disobedient and refra&e- 
ry 5 and alfo to extend the limits of the grant fo as to* 
comprehend the iftand of Bermuda, which, by the 
feipwneck of Sir George Sotners, had been explored* 
and was deemed an obje& of magnitude to the com- 
pany, but did not fall within their patent. In the 
third charter, the jurifdi&ion of the company was ex- 
tended aver all iflaftds within three hundred leagues of 
the boundary of the fuft pateat on the ocean, and be- 
tween 30 and 41 degrees* of" latitude . — This included 
Bermuda. 

Of the Attempt 4o Settle North Virginia or New En* 
gland-. In 1606 the Plymouth company font Capt. 
Chattons to make further difcoveriesand begin a plan- 
tation in America ; but (leering fouthward he was ta- 
ken fry a Spaniih fleet and carried to Spain. A ihip 
under Capt. Prinn, armed, explored the rivers and 
bays, but not filling ChaJlons, returned. The next 
year, Captain Popham, with twofliips, and one hun- 
dred- adTentureTS, came to America, and began a plan- 
tation on Monhegan, aniftandnear the mouth of Saga- 
dahoc, new catted Kennebtc, in the month of Auguft. 
But the following winter proving to be unufually fe- 
vere, Prefident Pophatn dying, and a niagazene of 
.their p^oypfiois being burnt, the fettlement was broke 
mp, arid the furvirors returned to England. 

Of the Voyages of Hudfon. Henry Hudfon, an En-* 
^jjiflim^in, probably in the fervioe of the Dutch, failed 
in queft of a North Weft Paffage, in 1607, and pene- 
trated as far 1101th as 8g degrees of latitude. ¥w«i 
lam were n»med the ftrait and gmtVs* w Stoa v*s^. 

I 2 
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*f Labrador. He made a fecond voyage the next year, 
to the fame region, without fuccefs. In this voyage, 
it it fuppofed he failed along the coaft fouthward, dis- 
covered and gave name to the river which wafhes New 
York and Albany. 

Of the fettlement of New Tori* Hudfon was in the 
fervice of the Dutch Eaft India company, or fold his 
claims to tliat company, which obtained a patent for an 
exclufive trade on the river Hudfon. In purfuance of 
which, a number of trading adventurers built a fort at 
Albany, in 1612 or 13 and in 1614,011 the ifland Man* 
hattan, now New York. The country was called 
New Netherlands — the fettlement on Manhattan w?s 
named New Amfterdam, which names they retained, 
till the conqueft of the country by the Engiifli in 1664. 
By charter dated June 3, 162 1, an exclufive right to 
trade to America was veiled, by the States General, 
in the Weft India company, and the fettlement on Man- 
hattan was profecuted with fuccefs. 

Of Newfoundland. An attempt was made to fettle 
the large but barren ifland, Newfoundland, under a 
grant of king James to the Earl of Northampton and 
others, dated April 27* 1610. A fmall party began 1 
plantation in the fame year ; but the ifland is not yet 
populous ; the climate being cold and the foil not fruit- 
ful. The ifland is principally valued as a flicker for 
the fifherpien, and a flat ion for drying cod fifh, which 
are taken in vaft quantities on its banks. 

Of the Settlement cf Bermuda* The London com- 
pany having obtained a grant of Bermuda, they fold 
the property of it to one hundred and twenty of their 
company, who obtained a charter in 1612, and fenta 
colony of fixty perfons there, the fame year, under the 
government of Richard Moor, calling the iflands after 
Sir George Somers. In the courfe of the following 
year, five fhips were fent with near five hundred ad- 
ditional adventurers, and the colony was eftabliflied. 
TJu's clufter of iflaad* \i*& Jresa &Vfcmrod almoft ## 
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hundred years before, by one Bermuda, a Spaniard j 
and they ftiH bear his name, in common language. 

Of /& Afarm* of New England. Capt. John Smith, 
a famous adventurer, failed with two ftups, to the coaft 
of America, in 16 14 ; and while his men were em* 
ployed in fiftiing, he ranged along the coaft from Mon- 
hegan to Cape Cod.— He left one {hip, and went to 
England in the other \ where he formed and publifhed 
a chart of the coaft, which he prefented to Prince 
Charles, who gave the country the name of New En- 
gland. Capt. Hunt, whom he left with the other fhip, 
trecheroufly took twenty of the natives, in his fhip, 
and carried them to Malaga where he fold them for 
flaves. This provoked the Indians to fuch a degree 
as to render it difficult and dangerous to trade with 
them ; and the good efFe&s of a voyage the fame year, 
made by Capt. Harley to Martha's Vinyard, were 
prevented by the oppo&tion of the Indians, who manned 
a great number of Canooes, attacked and wounded the 
mafter and many of the crew. 

Of feveral Voyages to America. The brave Capt. 
Smith, attempting to fail to America in 161 5, to be- 
gin a fettlement, loft his mails in a gale, and put back 
to Plymouth — Embarking in another vefiel immediate- 
ly, he was taken by French (hips of war and carried to 
France. In 16" 16 it appears that he was in England, 
for he publiflied his account and his map of New En- 
gland. In this latter year, Capt. Baffin renewed the 
attempt to find a north weft pafiage to China, explor- 
ed Hudfon's Bay, entered the Bay called by his name, 
and afcended to the 76th degree of latitude. At this 
time the fifheries on the coaft were profecuted with 
great numbers of (hips and great fuccefs. In 161 9, 
Capt. Dermer pafled thro Long Ifland Sound ; arid he 
was probably the firft European who explored the coaft 
of Conne&icut. 

Of the Settlement pf New England. TbfcfeftAtX- 
tlers in New England were -puritan* ox &&mxet% Vwksw 
the church of England, wtoiW^jpATY 5 ^^* 
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during the reign of James the firft, fled from England 
to enjoy in peace their religious principles ami worfhip* 
Mr. Robin fen and hw congregation firft left the north 
of England, and took up their abode m Amfterdatn, 
in 1607 and 1608. But on account of fome differen- 
ces with another congregation under Mr. Smith, they 
removed in about a year to Lcyden, where they liv ed 
in harmony, till they removed to America. Thefe ad- 
venturers attempted to procure a patent under theyVir* 
ginia Company 5 but they found it very difficult, oh 
account of the odionfnefs of their principles. They 
finally obtained one in the name of John Wkicob, 
but, he failing to remove to America, it was of no ufe, 
and they refolved to remove without one. 

Of the Voyige of the firft Settlers. The firft colony 
confiding of a part only of Mr. Robinfbn's congrega* 
tion, failed from Holland in July 1620, and put inter 
Southampton in England, where a larger (hip waa pre- 
pared. They left that port in Auguft, but the tfiip 
being leaky, they put into Dartmouth, from whence 
they failed in two, (hips on the 21ft of the fame month. 
After proceeding a hundred leagues, they were com- 
pelled to return to Plymouth 5 one fhip being leaky wa* 
condemned, and the other proceeded on her voyage. 
This (hip left England, Sept. 6th, and arrived in No*- 
vember, at Cape Cod : The company intended to bear 
away to Hudfon's River, but were terrified with the 
breakers on the flioals, and changing their courfc, put 
into harbor. , 

Of the Progrefs of the Settlers. This colony did not 
arrive till the nth of November O. S. when the 
weather was cold, arid then they had not determined 
on a fpot for their fettlements. Parties were difpatch* 
ed to explore the country, which, after incredible fuf* 
ferings from cold, fnow and rain, found a harbor. 
Here the people landed on the 510th of December 1620, 
after prayers and thanks to heaven, for frfety and gui- 
thncc, and immediately began tosre&WhA&c^ £tv- 
iog to the plantation the natnt <& Ptyrwutb* -rixsi ^ 
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ame of the town which they laft left in England, 
•efdre they landed, they figncd articles by which they 
>rmed themfelvet into a body politic. By means of 
tfeaies occafioned by colds and fevere fufferings, the 
rttlers, who were one hundred and one fouls, loft half 
icir number, in about five months. 

Of tbefirjl cultivation of Afarz or Indian Com* On 
ie opening of fpring, the fettlers fowed barley, and 
cafe which produced an indifferent crop. Indian 
lorn was the grain which furnifhed them with, a great 
art of their fubfiftence, but as they never before faw 
, Squanto, an Indian who had been carried to Spain 
f Capt. Hunt, but had returned, aflifted them in 
[anting and dreffing it. This was the beginning of 
*e cultivation of a grain which is the ftaple produ&ion 
f New England; 

Of the Patent to the Duke of Lenox, and others. In 
ic very month, when the firft fettlers arrived in Amcr- 
a, King James granted a patent tp the Duke of Len- 
t and others, dated November 3, 1620, incorpora- 
ng them with the ftUe of the " Council eftabliflied 
t Plymouth, in the county of Devon, for the plant- 
*g and governing of New England in America," with 
ill powers to purchafe and hold lands, appoint offi- 
srs and make laws. The limits of the grant to them 
r ere, " from 40 to 48 degrees of latitude, through- 
ut the main lands from fea to fea," with the iflands 
djoining, provided they were not occupied by any oth- 
r Chriftian frince or (late, and on condition of paying 
ft the crown a fifth of the gold and filver ore they 
lould find and obtain. By this patent, the territory 
ranted, which had been before called North Virginia, 
?ceived the name of New England horn royal author- 
y, and frq|p this were derived all the fubfcquent 
rants of the fevcral parts of die territory. 

Of the Grants to John Mafon and Ferdinando Gorges, 
y a deed, dated Nhnrch 9, 1 62 1 , the Council oi^m- 
^th granted to John Mafon, the land* from ^vkkw- 
&?, now Salem, to the tyLerrimac, «lcttfv^\t\w^ 
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to the heads of thole rivers—the lands on which 
now buiit Beverly, Ipfwich and Newbury Port. r . 
diftri£t was called Marion*. By another grant, d 
Auguft 10, 1622, the council affigned to Gorges 
Mafon jointly all the lands between the Merrimac 
Sagadahoc, extending weftward to the Rivers of ( 
ada, which diftrkJ was called Lactmia. Within 
grant lies the prefent ftate of. New Hanvpihire. 

Of. the Settlement of New Hamfjhtre, Under 
grants to Gorges and Mafon, a number ofperfon 
rived in the river Pifcata way in 1623 and began 
Settlements — one at the mouth, at a place calkd 
tittle harbor — the other at the place now called Di 
Thefe fettlements were enlarged at firft very flq 
but they were the (mall beginnings of the prefent 
of New Hampshire. 

Of the Grant of Nova Scotia, William Afexafl 
a Scots gentleman, obtained from king James, a g 
dated September 10, 1621, of the lands ester* 
from Cape Sable to St. Mary's Bay, thence to 
fourceof the river St. Croix, thence northerly to 
neareft river or harbor on the St. Lawrence of 
^uois, thence along the bank of that river to a ha 
called Gafpe, thence cafteriy to the north point of ( 
Breton, and thence to Cape Sable. To this ffl 
was then given the prefent name Nova Srofia, w 
fignifies New Scotland. This diftrift was a par 
the lands granted by the French king to de MonM 
1603, and which has finee been the fttbje£> of cof 
between Great Britain and France. This grant 
confirmed to Alexander by king Charles, the firft 
patent dared July r2, 1625. 

Of a Grant to Robert Gorges. Robert Gorges, 
fon of Ferdinand, obtained a grant from^e comic 
Plymouth, dated Dec. 30, 1622* of a tra&oflao^ 
the north fide of the bay of Maflachufetts, ten mile 
bredth and extending thirty miles into the land. 1 
<fer this grant, "he attempted * fetAeuKtit* *hfi * 
year, at the place t\ovi c^^^^tc^x^s^R. 
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which a company of adventurers, under one Wcfon, 
bad occupied the feat before and abandoned. Bat the 
fettfers were not contented with the fitmation or with 
the comttrf — and foon f orfaking the place, the kiten* 
tion trf Gorges was fruftrated. In 1625, Capt. Wol* 
lailon, with a fmall company, arrived and planted 
themfelves at Mount Wollafton, now Quincy. With . 
them" was one Morton, a lawyer, who gave the fettlers 
great trouble, and who was finally fiezed by the Pry* 
month people and fent a prifemer to England. 

Cf the Charter cf Majhtkufetts. By deed bearing 
<iafte March 19, 16289 the Pymduth company granted 
to Sir Henry RofeweH and others, all the lands lying 
Jbetween a line three miles north of Merrimac River, 
and a lme three miles fouth of every part of Charles 
JRiver, and of the bay of Mafiachuietts, and extending 
with the fame bredth, throughout the main lands from 
-the Atlantic to the South Sea. A charter dated March 
I4, 1629 was obtained from the crown of England, by 
-which that grant was confirmed, and the company 
ere£bed into a corporation, with ample powers of gov- 
ernment. Matthew Cradock was appointed the faff 
-governor, and fwcarn March 18, 1629. Under this 
charter was Mafiachufetts fettled. - 

Of the Settlements in Salem and Cbarlefiown. In the 

year 1628, a company of adventurers under Mr. John 

Endicot, arrived at Nauirrkeag, the Indian name of a 

fiver, and began a plantation, which was called Salem* 

- A fmall fcttlement under Mr. Oldham and Mr. Co- 

Mtxst had been begun at Nanta&et in 3624 \ and the 

^people removed to Cape Arm, in the following year. 

But all thefe fmall fcttlcrnentsvwere brought under the 

• government of the Salem -colony. 

In i63c^lacon6derable fleet arrived at Salem, with 
fifteen hundred paflengers, and fome of the moft refpec- 
tablerf the primitive families in New England, Governor 
%indirop, Governor Dudly,Sir Rtehax&S A\c>x&.«^^sv^. 
^tosmyvthers. Not liking thafc place a% * cs^v&xcrc^ 
*bcy removed agd planted themfeWe* *t CW^V^w* 1 ^ 
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the Progrefs of the Settlements to the Building v} 
Bo/fon. Unfortunately many of the palfengers were 
taken fick on the voyage, and a malignant fever, in 
one of the (hips in 1629; was communicated to the fet- 
tiers on fhore, which occafioned an alarming mortality. 
This and other difcouragements induced more than 

, one hundred of the people to return, by the firft {hips, 
to England. But mod of them pcrfevered, and con- 
ceiving the Peninfula, on the other fide of the river, 
to be a fafe and convenient place for their principal 
town, they removed before winter, began the town and 
named it Boston, after the town of that name in En- 
gland. Sir Richard SaltonftalPs company fat down at 
Watertown — Mr. Warham and his people planted 
Dorchefter. 

Of the Plymouth Patent* In January 1630, the 
council for planting New England, granted to Gov- 
ernor Bradford of Plymouth, and his afibciates, a pa- 
tent of atra& of land, extending from a rivulet called 
Cohaflet to Narraganfet River and weftward to a coun- 
try called Paconokit ; and a tra£k of fifteen miles od 
each fide of the river Kennebec, with full powers of co- 
lonial government. The fettlement at Plymouth con- 
ftituted a colony diftinft from Mafiachufetts, until the 
year 1692, when it was annexed to Mafiachufetts. 

Of Connecticut. The fettlcrs at Manhattan and in 
Mafiachufetts, very foon obtained a knowledge of the 
fertility of the lands on the river Conne£ticut, and laid 
claim to the territory. The Plymouth people formed 
a defign of beginning a plantation there, and applied to 
the Mafiachufetts fettlers to join them in 1633. The 
governor and council of Mafiachufetts declined, as they 
were not certain the .territory fell within their patent. 
In the furflmer of 4633, a bark was fent (ft Manhattan 
by the Governor of Mafiachufetts, for the purpofeof 
fignifying to the Dutch Governor, Van Twilly, that 
the Englifh colonies claimed Connefticut by virtue of 
their charter : To w\ucVi tYvc Ttak&t Grottfc^Tsqlidi | 

in a polite letteT, that the Xtaxdt cqpgwi ^axssx^ 
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ftlfo.-^Both parties defired the other to forbear making 
any plantation on that river. 

(y thefrfi Settlements on the Connecticut. In O&o- 
bcr 1 63 3 , a fmall vejjel wat fent by the Plymouth col- 
ony, to ereft a trading houfc on the bank of: the Con-» 
ne&icut* When paflmg up the river, the men found 
die Dutch had arrived there before them, and had 
built a fort which they called Good Hope on the weft; 
bank, near the mouth of a fmall river, within the pres- 
ent town of Hartford, The Dutch forbid the men to 
proceed, threatening to fire on them ; but the Ply- 
mouth men* difregarding the threat, advanced a few 1 
miles further, and ere&ed a trading houfe within the 
prefent town pf Windfor. The Dutch fent to Holland 
for a commiffion to difpofiefs them, and the next year, 
a party attempted it % but after fome menaces, they de* 
parted without committing any violence. 

Of the Settlement of Wethersfttld. In June 1635, a 
bark of forty .tons and twenty fervapts, belonging to Sir 
Richard Saltonftall, arrived at Bofton from England *, 
being fent to begin a plantation on the Connecticut* 
Thele, with a few adventurers from Watertown, r«^ 
paired to Connecticut and began a fetttement at Pe- 
quaug which they called Wethersfieid* This was prob- 
ably in July, for the ancient fews of the colony declare 
Wethersfield to be the oldeft town on the riven The 
bark, after landing the people, returned, and on her 
paffage to England, w^s call away on the iile of Sable, 
But the feamen were faved. 

Of the Sett/emetti of Windfor i In the fummcr of 
1635, the pepple of Dorchefter began a plantation near 
the Plymouth Trading Houfe. - This was in the lattef 
j^rt of July or beginning of Adguft. The Plymouth 
people were much offended, and complained of this as 
sm injury 5 for they considered their prior poffeffion as 

f riving them a fair claim to the lands, and they had al~ 
bpujrehafed them of the Indians. Tbfc cot&xqhsx^ 
%QW$ver was adMed by making fatt&*&\crt\ v*^ 

R 
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Plymouth men, or the latter relinquifhed their claim*? 
and the Dorchefter people, continuing on the lands, 
began the town of Windfor. 

Of the Progrtfs of Settlements on the Connecl'tcut. In 
October 1635, the Dorchefter people, to the number 
of fixty, with their cows and fwine, travelled by land 
to the ConnedHcQt, to join their brethren at Windfor. 
It being late in the feafon, and no fodder being provided, 
moil of the cattle died in the enfuing winter. A 
part of them remained on the eaft fide of the river and * 
lived by browfing on the (hrubsw Two ihallops laden 
with goods and provifibro, were difpatched by water, 
but were call away at the Gurnet near Plymouth, and 
all the people perifhed. The people of Connecticut 
waited for their prqvifions, till famin threatened them ; 
and then went down the river in hopes of meeting the 
expedied fupplies. Being difappointed, they embarked 
on board of a veflel at the month of the river, andfcfter 
great diftrefs, arrived at Bolton, having loft fome of 
their number by hunger. Thofe who wintered in Con- 
necticut were obliged to eat acorns, malt and grains. 
The value of the cattle which died was two ehoufand 
pounds fterling. 

Of the Settlement of Hartford. The congregation at 
Newtown, now Cambridge, with Mr. Hooker their 
paflor, left that place early in fumraer 1636, and trav- 
elled by land to Connecticut, driving one hundred 
snd fixty cattle, thro a pathlefs wildernefs, without 
flicker, or bridges over rivers. They began a planta- 
tion and called it Newtown, which name was after- 
ward exchanged for Hartford. The Indian name was 
Sukeeg. The towns of Wethersfield, Windfor and 
Hartford being thus fettled , aflbciated and chofe magis- 
trates to regulate their common concerns. In 1639 
they formed a regular conftitution and chofe Mb 
Haynes their firft governor. 

Of Saybrook. The Earl of Warwick, one of the 
Plymouth company >Ywi& gwtote&Ao Yftt&^v^ -Mid Seal, 
aad others, a patent, tata&Max& v^Ofc* ^Vv* ^ ; 
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territory in New England, extending weft ward of the 
river Narraganfet forty leagues, in a ftrait line, near 
the fea fhore, and all the lands of and within that bredth 
to the South Sea. In O&ober 1635, John Winthrop, 
the Ton of the governor of Mafiachufetts, arrived at 
Bofton, with a commiffion from Lord Say and others, 
to ere£r a fort at the mouth of the Conne&icut, to fe- 
cure the river and territory from the Dutch- His 
^commii&on conftituted him governor of Connecticut 
for one year. This patent interfered with the planta- 
tions already begun on the Connecticut ; but it was 
.agreed by the government of Maffachufetts and Mr. 
Winthrop, that the fettlers of three towns on the Con- 
necticut, ftiould either leave the place upon full fatis- 
fa&ion, or afford ample room for Mr. Winthrop and 
his affociates. 

Of the Settlement of Saybrook. In November 1635, 
Mr* Winthrop fent two fmall vefTels, wi$h an engineer, 
workmen aud materials to build a fort at the mouth of 
the Connecticut. The place they feleGed was on the; t 
weft bank of the river, and they gave the fettkmelit 
the name of Saybrook, combining the titles of two of 
the patentees, Lords Say and Brook. In July 1639, 
George Fenwick, agent of the patentees, arrived from 
England, with his family, at Bolton, and repaired to 
Saybrook to profecute the plantation. 

Of the Settlement of New Haven. In July 1637 ar- 
rived at Bofton, Mr. Davenport, Mr. Eaton and a 
number of adventurers. After exploring the country 
weftward of Saybrook, they built a hut at a place called 
Quinnipiac, where a few perfons remained during the 
wmter. . In April 1638, Mr. Davenport and his com- 
pany arrived, from Bofton and began a plantation, 
which they called New Haven. They immediately 
^devoted a day to religious exercifes and entered into a 
covenant to make the rules of fcripture the bafis of 
their civil and religious government. la \>mn& \&*v^* 
the planters aflembled and formei -a. ■cox^\\x£vycw oS 
government ; and in October foWomu^m Ov^vo^ 
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officers was held, in which Mr. Eaton was chofen gov- 
ernor. They purchafed the lands of the fftchem of thl 
country, and engaged to defend him and his people 
from the Pequots'and Mohawks. 

Of the Settlement of Milfbrd and Gmtford. In Fdv 
ruary 1639, a number of perfons, moftly from Weth- 
ersfield, purchafed of the Indians, Wopowage, and be- 
gan a fettlement which they called Milford, ten milei 
weft of New Harem In September ot the fame year, 
another company purchafed Menunkatuc, and began 
a plantation, which they called Guilford, fixteen mile* 
eaft of New Haven* The chief men were chofen 
mafiftrates and judges to pfefcrve order and diftribute 
juilice, until a conftitution of government fliould be 
framed and cftabliihed. 

Of the Settlement of Fairfield and Stratford. Mr. Lud- 
low of Windfor, who had traverfed the lands weft of 
Quinnipiac, in purfuit of the Pequots in 1637, wasfo 
well pleafcd with their fertility, that he and a few 
friends purchafed a large traft at Unquowa, and be- 
gan a fettlement in 1639, called Fairfield. This was 
augmented by adventurers from Watertown and Con- 
cord in Maflachufetts. In the fame year, a company 
of men from Ehgland and Maflachufetts, purchafed 
Cupheeg and Poquonnuc, and began the town of Strafr 
ford. 

Of the Delaware Purchafe and Stanford. In 164O1 
New Haven made a purchafe of Rippo warns ; and of 
tra8s of land on both fides of Delaware bay, on which 
they ere&ed trading houfes, and fent about fifty fami- 
lies to begin a plantation, which in two years was broke 
up by mortal difcafes, and the attacks of the Swedes. 
They alfo purchafed on Long Ifland the land now cal- 
led Southhold. In the fame year, a violent concroverfy 
divided the church in Wethers field, and one part pur- 
chafed of New Haven the lands at Rippowams and 
began the town of Stanford. 

Of the Purchafe of Sajfcroofc. \x* <8bfc ^cm \€>&^ four 
dUlin& colonies were footed *xA \\kax ^wws^ 
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formed, viz. Plymouth, Maflachufetts, Conne&icut 
and New Haven. The plantation at Saybrook re- 
mained independent of the government of thefe colo- 
nies, under the dire&ion of Mr. Fenwick. But in 
December 1644, Mr. Fenwick, as agent for the paten- 
tees, fold the fort at Saybrook and its appurtenances, 
to the Connecticut colony 5 and engaged to convey all 
the lands between the fort and Narragarrfet river, if 
they fhould come into his power. In confederation of 
thefe grants, Connecticut agreed to pay to Mr. Fen- 
wick, certain fixed duties on articles exported from 
the river, for ten years. But thefe duties, in 1646, 
were commuted for the fum or value of one hundred 
and eighty pounds, in certain articles of produce, to 
be paid annually for ten years. 

Of the Union of the Colonies. Altho by a mortal pef- 
lilence which fpread among the natives, about the 
year 1617 arid 18, the tribes between the Narraganfet 
-and Penobfcot, had been greatly reduced and weaken- 
ed, and the Pcquot tribe had been deftroyed by the 
Connecticut fettlersin 1637 ; yet the country contain- 
ed numerpus tribesj apd fufficient to exterminate the 
infant fettlements, if they chofe to unite and take up 
the hatchet. The colonies were alio cxpofed to the 
Dutch. For the .greater fecurity therefore the four 
.colonies united in 1643, in articles of confederation, by 
which they agreed to fuccor, aid and fupport each 
other, and to maintain the independence of, each. 
.Annual meetings of their commiflioners were to be 
.held at Bofton, Hartford, New Haven and Plymouth 
in rotation. The^ charges of wars for the common de- 
fenfe were <to be aflefTed on each colony, according to 
the number of males between fixteen years old and fixty. 
Maflachufetts was to furnifti one hundred foldiers and 
each of the others forty five ; or in that proportion. 
This union was o^ great utility to the infant fettlemerfts, 
ibr thirty five years. C 

Of the Charter and Union of ConnecYtcui (m«\^w» 
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Haven. In the war between the commonwealth of 
England, under Cromwell and the Dutch, m 1653, 
Capt. Underbill, by virtue of a comnaiffion from En- 
gland, took pofieffion of the Dutch property in Hart- 
ford, and the lands were fold. After the restoration 
•of king Charles II, the Connecticut planters, by John 
Winthrop, their agent, petitioned for a charter, which 
was granted and dated April 14, 1662. The territo- 
ry granted and confirmed to them was bounded by 
Narraganfet Bay on the eaft, by MafTachufetts on the 
north, on the fouth, by the fea, and extended to the 
fouth fea on the weft. By this charter the fettlcrs were 
incorporated into ja body politic, with ample powers <t 
government. But the charter comprehended the New 
Haven colony and was obtained without their confetti; 
which occafioned great uneafinefs and difcontenta- 
mong the New Haven planters, who remonstrated 
againft being brought under the jufifdi&ion of Con- 
ned icut. But in December .1664, the general court 
of New Haven confented to the union, and thus was 
formed the late colony, now ftate of Connecticut— a 
union which, by its happy consequences, has proved 
how idle were the fears of the people about a confolo- 
dation. 

Of tfa Union of Plymouth with Majfdchufeits. Mat 
iachufetts and Plymouth continued to be diftincl: colo- 
nies, until long after the reftoration of king Charles. 
The charter of MafTachufetts was vacated by legal pro- 
cefs in England, in the year 1665 ; and the colony fub- 
je&ed to the arbitrary government of Sir Edmund Aa- 
dros, until the revolution in favoT of king William, 
when he was fiezed and fent to England, and the colo- 
ny refumed their old charter government. In 1692, a 
new charter was obtained, confirming the privileges of 
the colony, and comprehending the «ok>ny of Ply- 
»i*>Hth in the fame government. &fcce that time Ply- 
mouth has been a county of the colony, now ftate, of 

JWa/ftchufetts. 

OftAe SettUmtnt of Prtvidenet. K^\*^m^**s^ 
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Roger Williams, who arrived with the colony of Maf- 
fachufetts in 1630, became difgufted and removed to 
Plymouth, where he affifted the Rev. Mr. Smith, for 
two years. In confequence of fome difcontent, he left 
that town and went to Salem, where he was chofen to 
focceed Mr. Shelton. But he was charged by the ma- 
.giftratea with holding dangerous dodtrins, his fcttle- 
ment was oppofed and he was banifhed. He firft went 
to §eekonk, now Rehoboth, and purchafed a tratt of 
land of the fachem ; but as this was within the juris- 
diction of Plymouth, he was defired to remove. Ac- 
cordingly, in the fpring of 1635, he entered into an 
agreement with Miaatonomy and Canonic us, fachem* 
•of the Namganfets, fixed his refidence at Mooihaw- , 
fick, and called the place Providence. 

Of the Settlement of Newport. In Confequence of 
religious diffenfions, one John Clark, and a few friends, 
deft Bofton by water K failed round Cape Cod, and trav- 
elled to Providence, where they were errtertaiped by 
Mr. Williams. Upon application to the Plymouth 
people, they were advifed to fettle at Aquetneck, now 
Rhode Ifland, In confequence, they formed an agree- 
ment among themfelvcs for their government, purcha- 
fed or obtained a grant of that ifland from the natives, 
elated March 24, 1638, and began a fettlement, on the 
worth eaft end, at PoeaflSt, oppofiteto the prefent town 
of Tiverton. In the following year, 1639, a plantation 
was begun* on the wefterly fide of the ifland, and called 
Newport* Patuxet was fettled by William Arnold. 

Of the progrefi of Settlements in the Neighborhood. 
fa 1643, Shawmet was purchafed by one Gorton and 
ten affociates. Gorton had been banifhed from Rhoilt 
Ifland, in 3640 ; he went to Patuxet, was JlXmmoned 
hefore the court of Maffachuletts, and refuting fubmif- 
€on, was taken a prifoner, tried^ confined all winter 
*fid then banifhed. Having obtained a grant of Shaw- 
met, he went to England, obtained * co\Axtc^\t5\v <& 
his grant, and fettled the* town now ca\\eA ^w^' 
Wefterly was made a townihip iiv 1669— ^ycv^s*^ 
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1674 — Eaft Greenwich in 1677, and Conanicut ia 
1678 by the name of James Town. 

Of the Government of Providence. The fettlers in 
thele plantations, were firft governed by a r~. igiftrate 
and afiiilants, but in 1640, they gave the title of Gov- 
ernor to the Chief Magiftrate, and formed an imper- 
fect con ft it ution. In 1643, Mr. Williams went to 
England and obtained a charter, dated March 14th, 
1644, from the cbmmi (honors of plantations, under 
which Rhode Ifland and Providence Plantations form- 
ed a body of laws. In 1651, an attempt was made to, 
alter this* con ftitution, but Williams and Clark were 
fentto England and prevented it. After the reftora- 
tion of king Charles If, a new charter was obtained 
from the Crown, dated July 8th, 1663, by which the 
people of the colony were incorporated, with arnple 
powers of government, and which (till remains the 
bafis of their government. 

Of the Settlemetrt of Maine. The ihore of that part 
of America, extending from the river Pafcataway, to 
the Bay of Fundy, had been diicovered by many of 
the firlt voyagers, both Englifii and French. The 
grant of the French king to de Monts in 1603, cover- 
ed the lands from the fortieth to the forty (ixth degree 
of latitude, and of courfe included Maine ; but the 
French fettlements were north and eaft of this Dif- 
trift. Sir John Popham and his company attempted a 
Settlement on an ifland at the mouth of the Kennebec 
in 1607 — 8, but abandoned the country. The Plynv 
outh Patent alfo in 1630 contained a grant of a trail 
of land on the Cobifecontee river, and fifteen miles 
on each fide of the Kennebec, under which a fetde- 
ttient wafrrnade for the purpofes of trade. A difputc 
arifing between the Plymouth men and fome pcriona 
belonging to Pafcataway, about thf* right to trade at 
that place, two men were killed ; but the conrroverfjf 
was amicably fettled. Under thefe grants however, 
fome /"mail fettlements wete TCft&e,\fttac& wj^gyrccor 
jnent was eftabli(hed in Maine. 
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Of the Grant of Maim to Sir Ferdiaando Gorges. 
By a royal patent, dated April 3, 1639, Gorges ob- 
tained a grant of all the lands between the Pafcataway 
and Newichawanoc on the fouth and weft and Sagada- 
hoc and Kennebec on the eaft, extending one hundred 
and twenty miles north weft ward into the country, 
with the iflands adjacent, and Capawae, now Martha's 
Vinyard. By this Charter, the territory received the 
title of the "Province of Maine," by which it was 
known till the American Revolution. It is now called 
the "Diftrift of Maine." Gorges negleded this 
grant; and during the civil wars in England, Mafia* 
chufetts extended her claim over a part of the diftrid. 
Gorges died and his grandfon fold the property to, the 
Colony of Maflachufetts for fourteen hundred pounds 
fterling. The new Charter of 1692 placed Maine un- 
der the Maflachufetts government, and it now forms a 
part of that ft ate. 

Of the Grant and Settlement of Maryland. By Char- 
ter, dated June 20, 1632, Charles the firft granted to 
Cecilius Calvert, Baron of Baltimore, in Ireland, the 
lands in America, between Watkins' point in the Chef- 
opeek, and a line from that point to the ocean, on the 
fouth 5 and a line under the fortieth degree of latitude 
tXi the Delaware, on the north ; which north line was 
extended to the hjgheft fource of the Patomac, and 
thence by that river to its mouth, and acrofs the bay 
ID Watkins' point— to be held by him and his heirs in 
fee (imple* This trad was named Maryland, and fet- 
tled at firft by Roman Catholics from Ireland. 
- Of the Progrefs of Maryland. The government of 
Maryland continued^! the family of Lord Baltimore, 
until James the Il.Jgnicated the throne, when the Par- 
Kament afiumed the government. In 1692 the protec- 
tant religion was eftablifhed by law. In 17 16 the 
government was reftored to the proprietary, and con- 
tinued in his family, till the revolution \ <wtv£a \v\s> ^s*- 
fwee wa5 coiifidered as a forfeiture oi \\\% tv<^&& x&^&fc 
foil andjurifdi&wn -, a convention vm ca8it&i , fcsw^ r 
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tution formed, and the country ere&ed into an inde- 
pendent (late- In 1785, Mr. Harford, the heir of 
Lord Baltimore, petitioned the legiflature for his eftate, 
but without fuccefs. 

Of thefirft Settlements on the Delaware. It is difficult 
to afcertain the precife date of thefirft plantations 
oh the Delaware. The Dutch and Swedes began fet- 
dements there, within a few years after the Dutch 
Weft India Company obtained a grant of New Neth- 
erlands, and between 1630 and 1637. Both claimed 
the territory, and a controverfy arofe between the 
Dutch governor of New Netherlands, and the SwedUh 
fettlers, which fubfifted many years. In 1 64 1 , a num- 
ber of families from New Haven began a plantation on 
that river \ but many of them died, the next fummer 
by ficknefs, and the reft were afterwards driven away 
by the Dutch and Swedes, who maintained their 

f round, and the defcendants of the latter dill live in 
cnnfylvania. 
Of the State of Delaware. The plantations on die 
Delaware fell within the patent to the Duke of York 
in 1664 ; or at leaft were confidered as within its 
limits. After the grant of Pennfylvania to William 
Penn in 1 6.8-1 1 the Duke of York by deeds dated Au- 
guft 2 1 ft and 24th, 1682, granted and releafed to 
William Penn all his claims to the lands within Wil- 
liam Penn's Patent, and the lands about New Caftlei 
within a circle of twelve miles, and fouth to the Hoar 
Kills. By an a& of union^and an a£t of fettlemeot 
between Mr. Penn and the inhabitants, dated Decem- 
ber 6, 1682, the counties, on the Delaware, were an- 
nexed to the province of Pennfylvania ; they however 
had a feparate Aflembly, in wMQ| the Governor of 
Pennfylvania presided. At the htc revolution, the 
three counties ere&ed a free independent date, by the 
name of Delaware, and formed a conllitution. 
. Of the Grant to the Duke of Tork. After the Eng- 
HOi conquered New NetYvexUu&s Stcyrcv \3&s Qxitch in 
1664, King Charles the fecotA, \y$ ^tt&tt..taxs&.'&fc 
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twelfth day of March, 1664, granted to his brother 
James, Duke t>f York, a tra£k of land in America* 
beginning at Nova Scotia dnd extending along the 
coaft to Pemaquid and to the head of that river ; thence 
to the Kennebec and northward to the river of Cana- 
da ; alfo Long Ifland and Hudfon's River, and all the 
lands from the weft fide of Conne£Hcut*River to the 
eaft fide of Delaware Bay, with Martha's Vinyard and 
Nantucket. To this territory the Duke gave the name 
of New York. The boundaries are hardly to be un- 
derftood ; but this grant of lands before granted to 
others on the Connecticut, occaftoned many and warm 
controversies between the colonies of New York, Con- 
necticut, New Hampfhire and Vermont, fome of 
which la Red for more than a century. 

Of the Grant of New Jer/ey. The Duke of York, 
by deed of releafe, dated June 14th, 1664, fi>M an d 
confirmed to Lord Berkeley and Sir Geprge Carteret, 
their heirs and affigns, all that tra& of land to the weft* 
ward of Long Ifland and Manhattan, between- the 
ocean and the Hudfon on the eaft and the Delaware on 
the weft, from Cape May to the north branch of the 
Delaware in forty one degrees and forty minutes of 
latitude, by the name of New Cefaria or New Jerfey. 
Under this grant fettlemcnts were foon begun, and 
Phillip Carteret was appointed the firft governor. 

Of the Progrefs of New Jerfey. The proprietors 
of New Jerfey made grants of land, while their 
fhares were Undivided ; but by deed quintipartite, da- 
ted July l, i6*[6 t the proprietors divided this traft of 
land — Sir George Carteret taking the eaftern hah , and 
one Byllinge and o&ers, the purchafcrs fcnder. Lord 
Berkeley, taking W other half. The dividing line 
was agreed to be aHtraitlinc from a point on the eaft 
fide of Little Egg Harbor, to the northern moft branch 
of the Delaware. This line was not run for many 
years, and thence arofe controverfies rad?\Q\&\Kte9rcs&. 
the claimants under dHrerent pTopuetcrcs % ^^t ■£&» 
Ac diitmOion between EaA andWcft. V* fe V *»*&* 
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difputes laded till the late revolution, when New Jer« 
fey became an independent (late \ and were not clofed, 
till after the peace of 1783. 

Of the Charter of Carolina. In the year 1663, ^ 8 
Earl of Clarendon and fcven others obtained from 
Charles the fecond, a patent of the lands in America 
lying betweexi the thirty firft and thirty fixth degrees of 
north latitude, Two years after, this grant was con- 
firmed and the limits extended from the twenty ninth 
degree to thirty fix and a half, and between thefe par* 
allels, from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. Of 
this tra£t of land, the grantees were constituted Mo* 
lute lords and proprietors.^-For the government of the 
country, they procured a form of constitution to be 
drawn up by the celebrated Locke, which appeared 
well on paper, but was not practicable nor convenient/ 
tnd was therefore not eftabliihed. 

Of the Settlement of Carolina. In 1664, the pro* 
prietors of Carolina fent Capt. Sayle to explore the 
coaft \ who, being driven by a ftorrri among the Ba- 
hamas, examined the iftand of Providence ; then fait* 
ed along the American coaft, and made a favorable re- 
port of the country. In conference of his inform** 
tion, the proprietors folicited and obtained a patent oi 
all the iflands between the twenty fecond and twenty 
feventh degrees of north latitude, which included jh$ 
Bahamas. In 1670, Capt. Sayle, with a fmall compa- 
ny, arrived at Port Royal, and begun a fe Lflement ) 
but he foon fell a vi£tim to difeafe. In 1671, the fct< 
tiers remo? ed to the banks of Afliiey river, and begufl 
what has been called Old Charleftown. In i6to, they 
begun the prefent city of Charleftown. The Irrft kt* 
tiers had to druggie with extre^fchardfhips and dif- 
trefs, from want, from the favageTand from the difc 
cafes incident to the climate. 

Of the Prcgrefs of Carolina. Tfie new fettlement 
was augmented, about the year 1672 or 3, by a nunv 
ber of the Dutch iriha\>\l&i&% itow. ^sw York t who 
left that colony, after it euro i»x$ ^o&S&sw* A ^ 
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^ftnglifti. Thcfe formed a fettlement on the fouth weft 
of Afhley river, cali:d Jantes Town 5 but they after- 
ward difperfed into other parts of the country. 

A few years after, a confiderable number of protef- 
tants in confequence of the perfecutions which follow- 
ed the revocation of the edi& of Nantz in 1685, left 
trance and fettled in Carolina. In 1 699, a tremendous 
hurricane brot fuch an inundation upon the town, that 
the inhabitants were obliged to feek fhclter in the up-, 
per ftories of their houfes. A fire broke out and de- 
ftroyed moft of the town. The fmall pox raged the 
fame year ; and finally fo mortal a peftilential bilious 
fever, that almoft half the people died. Thefe calam*- 
itie8 came near to break up the colony. 

Of the State of Carolina. In 1728, a very hot fiim- 
toer was followed by a dreadful hurricane, which hid 
the town of Charleftown under water, damaged the 
wharves and houfes, and dafhed to pieces almoft every 
fhip in the harbor. This was followed by a peftilen- 
tial bilious fever which deftroyed great numbers of the 
inhabitants, and it was hardly poffible to find people 
, to tend the fick and bury the dead. 

In this year, the proprietors of Carolina, except Lord 
Carteret, fold all their property to the crown of En- 
gland, and furrendered the government* Until this 
time, the governors of Carolina had been appointed by 
the proprietors 5 but ft dm this period, the king ap- 
pointed the governor and council, as in many other 
colonies. This form of government continued till the 
revolution, when Carolina became an independent 
(late, and formed a conftitution. 

Of the Grant to William Penn. Charles the fecond, 
by charter dated March 4, 1681, granted to William 
Penn a tra£l of land in America, extending from a line 
twelve miles northward of Newcaftle to the forty third 
degree of latitude, and from the Delaware weltwarct 
five degrees of longitude. Under this grant, he took, 
pofieflion ^f the country, purchased xhfc W& <& ^csfc xsa.- 
tircs, introduced a colony of his £t\tud& *xw\ vKSft.^ ^ 

L 
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tra& Pennfylvania. He parcelled out his lands at 
moderate rents, gave free toleration to all religious fc&s, 
and thus invited a rapid fettlement of the province. 
The property continued in his heirs until the revolu- 
tion, when the legiflature aflumed the government and 
territorial rights, made a compensation to the proprie- 
tor in money, and Pennfylvania became an independent 
itate. 

Of the Settlement of North Carolina. The people of 
Virginia began the firft plantations within Carolina, by 
gradually extending their fettlements to the fouthward 
of James Town. As early as the middle of the 17th 
century, they had formed iettlcments along the Chow- 
an river and Albemarle found ; and falling within the 
limits of the Carolina grant to the Earl of Clarendon 
and others, in 1663, the proprietors authorized Gov- 
ernor Berkeley to take them under his prote&ion and 
government. Accordingly, one Drummond was ap- 
pointed their Governor. In 1665, Sir J. Yeamani 
with a company from Barbadoes, formed a fettlement, 
on Cape Fear river. Thefe were the firft fettlementt 
within North Carolina. 

Of the Settlement of Georgia. In the year 1732$ a 
number of benevolent perfons in England, formed a 
defign of beginning a plantation in America, for the 
purpofe of furnifhing means of fubfiftence to many 
needy people ; and obtained an a£fc of the crown dated 
June 9th, making them a corporation for carrying into 
effeft that objedt. In November following, one hun- 
dred and fix teen perfons embarked for America under 
General Oglethorpe, one of the truftees. They arriv- 
ed early in 1733, at Charleftown, and with the aid of 
Governor Johnfon, repaired to the river Savanna, on 
the bank of which they began the town of that name. 
The territory was called Georgia, from the name of 

the king. 

Of the Progrefs of Georgia. The colony was increaf- 

fd by further emigrations from Scotland and Germany; 

but numerous difficulties att*W&<!tefc^^^TMS»* 
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and the truftees weary with the complaints of the fet- 
tlers, and not fatisfied with the condition of the colony, 
furrendered their charter to the crown in 1752. From 
which time Georgia was under a royal government, 
the governor being appointed by the king, until the 
revolution, when it became an independent (late. 

Of the Motives of the Jlrfi Settlers of America. The 
Spaniards who firft came to America, were fti mutated 
by thedefire and expectation of finding the precious 
metals, gold and filver. So powerful was this paflion 
forgold, that the firft adventurers encountered every 
poffible hardfhip and danger in fearch of it, and facri- 
ficcd millions of the wretched natives, whom they com- 
pelled to work in the mines. Very different were the 
motives of the fettlers of New England. Thefe were 
diflenters from the church of England, called puritans, 
from their rigid principles and difciplin, who fu/Fered 
|>erfecution for their nonconformity, and determined 
to feek peace and liberty of confeience in a wildernefs. . 
A fimilar motive actuated the fettlers of Pennfylvania, 
and fome of the adventurers to Maryland and Carolina. 

Of the Circumflances favorable to the Settlers* One 
of the moft remarkable events, favorable to the firft 
fettlements, was the great deftru£fcion of the Indian* 
by a peftilential difeafe, refembling the bilious plague, 
which raged in the years 161 7 and 18 among all the 
tribes between the Narraganfet and the Penobfcot, and 
almoft depopulated the country. Many villages were 
ftripped of all their inhabitants % and in many places, 
our forefathers found the bones of fuch as had been 
left unburied. This mortality weakened the ftrength 
of the natives, and probably rendered the furvivors lefs 
ferocious and hoftile. To this may be added the de- 
ftruftionof the natives by the fmall pox in 1633. 

Another favorable circumftance was, the hoftilitv 
that exifted between different tribes \ which* uvca&.^N. 
a war, enabled our anceftoYs to m&Y&wfe ^Vorcsa vCfcsfc 
for the extermination of anotlvrr* 
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SECTION VII. 
Indian Wars. 

Of the Maffacre in Virginia, 

IN the year 1622, the fettlers in Virginia loft three 
hundred and forty nine of their number by a hid- 
den ma fiacre. The Indians had, for fome time be- 
fore, lived on very familiar terms, with the Englifli} 
but in the fpring of that year, they fecretly plotted to 
exterminate the colon v. The direft occafion was this. 
A young Indian Chief had murdered one Morgan, an 
Englifhman, for fome toys which he was carrying to 
fell to the Indians. The Erglifh attempted to fieze 
him, and he making an ob (I in ate re fi (lance, was killed. 
To revenge his death, a confplracy was formed, and 
on the 2 2d of March, the Indians fell on the inhabi- 
tants who were unprepared and killed all they found. 
This compelled the people to abandon moft of their 
plantations and retire to James Town. The confe- 
quence of this maffacre was a furious and unrelenting 
war, in which the favages were flain without mercy. 

Of the principal Indian Tribes in New England. 
The fettlers at Plymouth and Maffachufetts had no 
trouble with the Indians in their neighborhood, for 
many years. But weftward of the Narraganfet Bay, 
lived powerful tribes, which had not been reduced by 
the malignant fever. Thefe were the Narraganfets 
who poflefled the country between the river of that 
name and the Paucatuc, which territory is now a part 
of Rhode Ifland —The Pequots, a warlike nation, in' 
habiting the territory between Paucatuc and the Con- 
nefticut; now a part of Conne&icut, by the names of 
Stonington and Groton — The Mohegans who refided 
on the weft of the river Mohegan, and owned the 
land, now a part of New London and Norwich. Of 
thefe the Pequots were the mod warlike, ferocious, 

and formidable to the otViei lift>^» 'wflfc >«\\»m <&&\ 

were often at war. 
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Qf /^ Occafton of the Pequot War. In the year 
16349 the Pequots killed Capt. Stone and all his com- 
panions! being feven in number, who were bound up 
the Connecticut, merely fc?r compelling two of the 
nation to be their guides. In 1636, Capt. Oldham 
was killed at Block Ifland, where he went to trade. 
Some others were killed the fame year \ and in April 
1637 a party of Indians went up the Connecticut in 
canooes, and furprizing a number of perfon9 in Weth- 
ersfield as they were going into the field, killed nine 
and took two young women prifoncrs* Thefe murders 
called upon the inhabitants to take meafures for their 
fafety, and it was determined to make war on the 
Pequots. 

Of the Beginning and Progrefs of the War. The 
murder of Capt. Oldham induced MafTachufetts to 
fend ninety men under General Endicott to reduce the 
Indians on Block Ifland, and then to demand of the 
Pequots, the murderers of Capt. Stone, and a thou- 
fand fathom of wampum, by way of fatisfadlion, 
with fome of their children as hoibages. In O&obcr 
1636, they landed oil the ifland and the Indians fled, 
but their wigwams were all deftroyed. The party then 
failed to the Pequot country, where they could not ef- 
fect their purpofes, and after burning a number of huts, 
they returned. This expedition from Mafiachufetts 
gave ofTenfe to the fettlers at Plymouth and Connecti- 
cut ; who complained to the governor that it would ex- 
afperate the favages, without being of any ufe towards 
fubduing them. But the continued murders of the 
Pequots, induced all the colonies* the next year, to 
unite in an expedition againft them. 

Of the Deflru&ion of the Pequots. In April 1637, 
the Connecticut people fent letters to the government 
of MafTachufetts, exprefling their difTatisfacYion at the 
expedition of the former year 5 but urging a cowtvKfe- 
ance of the war to a more decifwfc co\\c\\&\qtu ^w^-'" 
stations, accordingly were mjute \sv *\\ \?wi cdvarcS^ 

La 
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But Conne&icut was beforehand in executing the de- 
fign ; for early in May, Capt. Mafon with ninety men 
from Hartford, Wethersfield and Windfor, went down 
the river, being joined by Capt. Underhill at Say* 
brook and by Uncas, fachem of the Mohegans, the 
enemy of the Pequots. Sailing round to the Narra- 
ganfet fhore, they landed, and being joined by five 
hundred Indians of that tribe, who wiflied to fee thfr 
Pequots exterminated, they marched by moon light to 
the Pequot fort, and attacked it by furprize. Capt. 
Mafon entered, fet fire to the huts, and flew or took 
mod of the Indians, amounting to fix or feven hun- 
dred, with the lofs of only two of his own men. 
Thofe who efcaped, fled and took refuge in a fwamp, 
now in Fairfield. A body of men, being joined by 
the troops from Maflachufetts, under C>pt. Stough- 
ton, puriued them, killed fome, took others and dif- 
perfed the reft — fo that the tribe became extin£r. 

Of Philips War. In the year 1675, Philip, fa- 
chem of the Wampanoags, who lived at Mount Hope, 
in the prefent town of Briltol, in Rhode Ifland, be- 
gan a war the mod general and deftrudtive ever fuftah> 
ed by the infant colonies. It is fuppofed that he was 
induced to undertake it, by a defire of exterminating 
Jthe Englifli. The immediate caufe was this — An In- 
dian had made a difcovcry of his plots, for which 
Philip caufed him to be flain. The murderers were tri- 
jed and executed by the Englifli. Philip foon commen- 
ted his hoftile attacks on the Englifli, and by hit 
agents, drew into the war mod of the tribes in New 
England. 

Of the Prcgrefs of the War. On the 1 8th of July, 
-Oie Englifn forces attacked the Indians at Pocaffct 
$Jeck, now Tiverton, drove them into a fwamp, but 
*were obliged to retreat with the lofs of fifteen men. 
At the clofe of the month, Brookfield wa& burnt, ex* 
ceptvmc houfe which was defended by the people, un- 
til they had relief. After wYucYv Ytect^wXfc viraW&t* 
Jfforthfold was aba*$Q*ytd xo 0» lw*v** *i\&\ vwte 
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berof its inhabitants had been killed; Capt. Beers at- 
tempting to fuccor the town being (lain with twenty of 
his men. The 18th of September was a fatal day; 
for Capt. Lathrop, and eighty men, the flower of Ef- 
fex county, while guarding fome carts which were 
conveying corn from Der field to Hadley, were furpri- 
zed and almoft every man flain. This melancholy 
event was foon followed by the deftru£Hon of a confid- 
erablepartof Springfield. Hadley was aflaulted, but' 
relieved by Major Treat of Connecticut. 

Of the Attacks on the Norraganfcts. The Englifh 
had endeavored to fecure the friend fliip of the Narra- 
ganfets ; and to prevent them from joining Philip, 
had formed a treaty with them July 15, 1675. But 
it was well known that they fecretly aided thehoflile 
Indians, and it was determined to reduce them by a 
winter expedition. For this purpofe, about a thoufand 
men under Governor Winflow, marched late in De- 
cember, wading in deep fnow, and attacked the fort 
of the enemy. The Narraganfets were furniihed 
with mufkets, and made havoc with the aflliilants, es- 
pecially among the officers who firll entered the fort, 
moft of whom were killed. Six captains and eighty 
men were killed 5 one hundred and fifty were wound- 
ed ; and all fufFered incredibly from frozen limbs and 
other hardfhips. But the fuccefs was complete 5 two 
or three hundred of the Indians were flain, all their 
huts burnt, and the country ravaged. 

Of the Progrefs of the War in 1676. About the 10th 
of February a party of favages burnt Lancafter, and 
killed or took prifoners forty of the inhabitants, among 
which was the family of the rainifler, Mr. Rowlandfon. 
Ten days after, they attacked Medfield early in the 
morning and fo fuddenly, that, although garrifoned, 
they burnt nearly one half of the town, and flew many 
of the inhabitants. On the 26th of March, Cab**. Pierce 
and fifty men from Plymouth were ftamxitii^ x^^&sx. 
-A great part of Marlborough was-Y>\xrax. o^ "Sttjb^K^ 
dayj Warwick was laid in aftxw *Ki % \Vi& yYCfc <& ■>? 
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fame month. About forty houfes and thirty bams 
were burnt on the 28th following in Rehoboth ; apd 
the next day Providence was attacked and thirty houfes 
burnt. Many other places fufFered in a lefs degree. 

Of the Succefs of the Englifb. The tide of victory 
now began to turn. In April, Capt. Denifon of 
Stonington collected forty feven volunteers and a party 
of friendly Indiana, attacked the favages, took their 
fachem prifoner, and killed forty five without the lofs 
of a man. This fachem called Cononchet, was the 
fon of Miantinomo, an infolent chief of the Narragan- 
fets, and was an unrelenting enemy. He was be- 
headed at Stonington. Capt. Denifon repeated his ex- 
Seditions and killed many of the favages. The latter 
owevcr continued to kill and deftroy, wherever they 
came — and many towns fuffered a lofs of people and 
property. Capt. Wadfworth with fifty men, between 
Sudbury and Marlborough, was decoyed into a wood, 
and flain with almoft all his men. But the Englifh 
were very active in- hunting them and finally drove 
Philip to his former re fide nee at Mount Hope, where 
he was kfiicd by a (hot from a friendly Indian under 
Capt. Church on the 12th of Augult 1676. This 
fortunate event put an end to the war. 

Of the Effefts cf this War. The colonies in New 
England, in the year 1675, contained from thirty five 
to forty thoufand inhabitants, and their militia between 
feven and eight thoufand men. Of thefe about fi* 
hundred ftll in the war, befides many women and 
children. Twelve or thirteen towns were deftroyed 
and many others loft a part of their buildings. Sii 
hundred buildings, moftly dwelling houfes, were con- 
fumed ; many cattle killed, and a heavy debt contract- 
ed. Connecticut furTered lefs than the other coloniesi 
and it is remarkable that the Mohegans, from the firft 
fettlement of the colony, remained in friendfhip with 
thz Englifh, and weTe \einj \jfel\a\ \o Vbtxtv in their 
wars. In confequence 01 xWyc ^Ol\Vj , ^i\^ \w^ \ 
been protected by the govettvmwX s "Owax ^V^V*** 
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been fecured to them and is dill in pofleflion of the 
bribe. 

Of the War in King William's Reign. On the accefs 
af William, prince of Orange* to the throne of England, 
a war broke out between England and France, and as 
Canada then belonged to France, the French mitigated 
die Indians to hoftilities,againft the colonies. A body of 
French and Indians from Montreal, attacked Schenecta- 
J^ in the night of Feb. 8, 1690, when the unfufpe&- 
ing inhabitants were at reft, killed fixty and took twenty 
prifoners. They alfo fet fire to the houfes, killed 
molt of the cattle and horfes, and marched off with 
the remainder of the horfes laden with plunder. Thofe 
of the people who efcaped fled naked towards Albany, 
amid ft the fnow, in a fevere night, twenty of whom 
loft their limbs by the froft — The horror and fufferings 
of the inhabitants were beyond the powers of defcrip* 
tion. 

Of the Indian Depredations in New Hampjhire and 
Maine. The inhabitants in the eaftern part of New 
England had fuffered greatly in Philip's war ; but were 
feverely harafied and defolated from the year 1690 to 
1698. The brave and venerable Major Waldron and 
twenty two others were taken by furprize and flain 
and their houfes burnt. The plantation at Salmon 
Falls in New Hampfhire, was furprized and burnt on 
the 1 8th of March 1690 ; thirty men were flain and 
the women and children were made captives. The 
fort and fettlement at Cafcb were deftroyed in May 
following. Continual murders of the people, and 
deftru&ion of buildings, alarms and diftrefles induced 
the inhabitants to abandon the molt defenfelefs parts 
of the country and retire to garrifoned towns. Nor 
did thefe calamities ceafe, till the peace between France 
and England in 1698, when Frontenac, the French 
tommander in Canada, ceafed to inftigatc the favages. 

Of the War in S$ueen Ann's Reign. Itl \^^% ^rav 
was proclaimed between England and TSt3lT\$&* -axv^^cA 
itiferican colonies were again ex^ofcd to Ax&w* "*»*?- 
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ages. Deerfield was furprized and burnt and mod of 
the inhabitants carried captive Feb. 28, 1704. New 
Hampfliire and efpecially Maine was expofed to the 
inroads of ferocious favages, who continued every year, 
to alarm or maflacre the people, and burn their dwel- 
lings. The peace of Utrecht, figned March 30th, 
17 13, put an end to thefe calamities, and from that 
time the growing population of New England fecured 
the inhabitants from fimilar diftrefles. Wonderful 
was the patience, fortitude, felf denial and bravery of 
our anceftors, in fettling, cultivating and defending thif 
goodly heritage which we enjoy ! 

Of the Title of our Ancejlors to the Soil of this Country* 
The inhabitants which our fathers found in America, 
>tho favage tribes, which fubfifted principally by hunt- 
ing and fiihing, were confidered as the rightful owners 
of the foil, and treated as fuch. Altho the Englift 
firft landed on their territory without their confentj 
yet they were careful to acquire a juft title to the lands 
by fair purchafe from the poffeflbrs. Our anceftors 
bought almoft all the lands for a valuable confederation, 
tho generally fmall \ and the deeds arc regiftered 
among the records of the colonies. Had it not been 
for the French in Canada, who during the wars be- 
tween England and France* mitigated the favages to 
feek the blood and property of the Englifh, it is proba- 
ble our forefathers would have efcaped moil of the 
wars with the Indians, and thair diftreffing confequen- 
ces. The power of the French in Canada to injure the 
colonies, was happily deftroyed by the reduction of 
Quebec by the forces under General Wolf in 17585 
and the conqueft of the whole province of Canada. 

Of the Divijion among the different Tribes. When 
this country was firft planted, the Indians, like other 
nations, were often at war among themfelves. The 
Pequots were terrible to their neighbors ; and the Mo- 
hegans and Nartaganfets y^ftAty shifted the Englift 
to exterminate them. Iti YYKvtf* 'ww* <ta;\a^ 
were added alfo \yj a ttumtex cA «k»S*i >&*»> 
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r e nations weft of Albany were very ufeful in 
the fettlers to eheck the incurfions of the Canada 
mder French influence. The firft fettlements 

» 

:>lina, which might have been eafily deftroyed, 
xured and left to thrive, by means of a bloody 
tween the two neighboring tribes, which nearly 
lifted both. While we may rejoice at fuch di- 
which were favorable to our anqtftors, in the 
(late of the colonies, yet we are to learn from 
the great danger to a people from difunion. 
ig renders the conqueft of a country To eafy, as 
>n and controverfies among the inhabitants. 
the War againft the Tufcaroras. In the year 
the Tufcaroras, a confiderable nation of Indians 
frontiers of North Carolina, with fome other 

made war on the infant fettlements in that col- 
id threatened it with, extirpation. Their firft 
was kept fo fecret, that they fell on the unfuf- 
g planters by furprize, killing all without mercy. 
Roanoke one hundred and thirty feven perfons 
ain in one night, among whom were moil of 
:rmans who had then lately arrived. Governor 
i of South Carolina, as foon as he heard of this 
ent Col. Barnwell againft the favages at the head 
hundred men, and a body of Indians of other 

Marching thro a hideous wildernefs, Col. Barn- 
trrounded the Indians in their town, flew many 
11 and compelled the remainder to afk for peace, 
rf the Tufcaroras as efcaped, abandoned their 
y, fettled among the Five Nations ; and added a 
ribe, fo that they afterwards were called the Sips 
is. 

the Con/piracy of the Tamafees. The fouthern 
• of South Carolina, along the Savanna, was in- 
d by a numerous and powerful tribe of Indians, 

Yamafces. Thefe lived, for many years, in 
fhip with the Carolinians ; but in 171 J, infti^ 
was believed, by the Spaniards o£ 1£W\ta* , Sis^ 
i a general confpiracy of al\ 0&e tvfc^j^ws^ 
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tribes, to deftroy the Englifh fettlements. Not 
than fix or feven thoufand warriors of the Congai 
Catawbas, Cherokees, Yamafees and other tribes i 
engaged in this plot. On the 15 th of April, at 
break, they began their horrid work of maflacre 
torture, and ninety perfons who went to Pocota 
one of their towns to trade, or were in the neighbo 
plantations, ftll vi&ims to the firft attack. The Ind 
approached within a few miles of Charleftown, deft 
ing all the people who had not efcaped to that tc 
Of the Defeat of the Indians. At that time Cha 
town could mufter but twelve hundred men fit to 
arms 5 but Governor Craven took vigorous meafu 
laying an embargo, proclaiming martial law, and 
curing an aft of affembly, authorizing him to imj 
men, (lores and amunition, he marched againft 
favages, and found the main body of them in t 
great camp, at a place called the Saltcatchers. The 
fharp and bloody battle enfucd, but the Carolinians 
pulfed the barbarians, and clofely purfuing them, di 
them beyond the Savanna river, where they were 
ceived by the Spaniards. The colony being thus 
livered from moil imminent danger, the troops reti 
ed and were received with unbounded joy. f 
favages remained vindictive and frequently made 
curfionsinto the Englifh plantations, exercifingtl 
ufual barbarities ; but never was Carolina again ex] 
ed to equal danger. 
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SECTION VIII. 
Political Events. 



Of the political Hijlory of the Colonies. 

THE charters granted to the firft planters of N< 
England, gave them mi^Ye ^cwets of gp* a 
ment. The freemen e\e£te& i&kat w& ^<^ 
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tottncils and representatives ; by whom all kws wer£ 
:na£ted, fubjett however to be abrogated by the king 
md council, if found repugnant to the kws of England, 
kit the numerous emigrations to America foon alarm- 
d the Englifh government, and repeated orders were 
ffhed by the king to reltrain fuch emigrations. Many 
ealoufies and controvef lies alfo arofe among thofe con- 
erned in the plantations, and numerous complaints 
vere made of the diforderly conduct of the fettlers, 
heir encroachments on other patents, and their arbitra- 
y proceedings. The principal author of thefe com- 
ilaints againit the Maflachufetts colony was John Ma- 
ori. In 1634 the king and council, had been inducedj 
>y thefe complaints, to iflue an order requiring the 
olony to fend their charter to England. On confulta- 
ion, the governor and magiftrates gave anfwer that 
his could not be done, without the direction of the 
general court, which was to be held in September fol- 
ding. 

Of the Surrender of the Patent of the Plymouth Corn- 
any. The council of Plymouth, being diflatisfied 
pith the proceedings of feme of the company, and ef- 
»ecially with the Maffachufetts colony, which, as they 
Hedged, had extended their jurifdift ion too far, and 
endered themfelves independent of the company, re- 
igned their grant to the crown by an acl dated June 
1, 1635. * n I &36 the king iffued an order of prd- 
:efs againfl Maffachdfetfcs, demanding the authority by 
arhich the colony exercifed the powers of government, 
md tho not ferved on any perfon in New England, 
udgment was rendered againit the colony. In 1638; 
April 8, the king arid council fent an exprefs ordet 
liat the colony fhoiild deliver up their patent. This 
yas not obeyed, but an anfwer returned with a peti- 
*on, dating that the procefs had not been ferved on 
&ei$ ; that they had fettled under the authority of their 
patent 5 and if obliged to refign it, tV\^ tan&. recfcKsw 
o fonie other place and the couutx^ nwo>A&\^vk&5& 
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the hands of the Dutch or French. No anfwtr was 
returned, and the troubles in England prevented a 
further demand* 

Of the Plan rfa General Government. Gorges and 
Ma (on, the enemies of the Maflachufetts colony, were 
the principal inftruments in procuring the furrender of 
the Plymouth patent. Their plan was to procure a 
furrender or repeal of all the patents, and form the 
whole northern part of America into twelve provincesi 
with a general governor over the whole. This plan 
was nearly matured in the year 1635 •, but by the 
death of Mafon, the winter following, it was frustrat- 
ed. The colonies however were held in a (late of 
alarm for many years, apprehending alofs of their pat- 
ents, and a fubjeftion to the arbitrary proceedings of 
the king and the high commiffion court* 

Of the Difolution of the Charter of Majachufetts. The 
controverfies between the heirs of Gorges and Mafon, 
and the Maffachufetts colony, refpe£ting the bounda- 
ries of their patents, gave rife to many complaints 
againft the colony ; and in 1676, Edward Randolph 
was fent from England, by the king's authority, to 
inquire into the ftate of the colonies and the grounds of 
complaint. The colony fent agents to England ; the 
parties were heard ; Gorges was ftcured in his claim 
to Maine, and th& colony purchafed his property. The 
Claims of Mafon were alfo adjured* But Randolph 
made continual complaints again ft the colony for vio- 
lating the laws of trade, coining money and the like. 
The colony appointed agents to make anfwer to thefe 
complaints ; but without fuccefs. The king and coun- 
cil were prejudiced againft the colony, and in 1683 
iflued an order demanding that the colony fhould an- 
fwer to the charges againft them. After deliberation! 
the representatives declined to appear and make de- 
fenfe. Of courfe in 1685, judgment was rendered 
againft the colony, and their charter was declared to 
he vacated. 

Of the Proceedings ojaitj/l the •ther ColonVeu ^^^ 
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orders were iflued againft other colonies. Rhode Ifl- 
and aflembly fubmitted to his majefty's pleafure, and 
agreed to furrender their charter which was accepted 
in 1684. Plymouth, expe&ing to be compelled .to 
refign their patent, fent a copy of it to the king, witty 
an addrefs full of expreffions of loyalty, and praying 
for the grant of a charter. No further proceedings 
were had againft Plymouth. In July 1685, procefs 
was iflued by the king and council againft Connecticut. 
In July 1686, the aflembly of the colony agreed upon 
an addrefs to his majefty, in which they befought him 
to recal the writ againft them, in treated his pardon for 
any faults in their government, and requefted the con- 
tinuance of the charter. 

Ofthefwgttlar Prefervation eft he Charter of ConneB't* 
cut. When the writ of quo warranto arrived, Con- 
ne&icut fent Mr. Whiting as an agent to negociate 
for the prefervation of their colonial charter and rights. 
But in vain ; for the king and council had determined 
to vacate ail the charters, and unite the colonies to the 
crown, under a governor of royal appointment. Sir 
Edmohd Androfs was appointed the firft governor gen- 
eral, over New England and arrived at Bofton in De- 
cember 1 686. Soon after his arrival he wrote to Con- 
nc£Hcut to refign their charter ; but without iuccefs. 
In O&ober 1687, while the aflembly was in feffion, 
Governor Androfs arrived at Hartford with a company 
of troons, and demanded a furrender of the charter. 
While the principal officers of government were de- 
bating with Androfs, on the fubjeft, and many people 
were colle&ed, a garment was fuddenly thrown over 
the candles, by which they were extinguished, and the 
charter, which lay on the table was fie zed by Mr. 
Wadfworth of Hartford, conveyed away and fecreted 
within a large hollow tree, (till (landing before the 
houfe of Mr. Wyllys. 

Of the fubfequent Proceedings in Conne&icvt and Ma$- 
(achufetts. The charter was fecure^ Wt ^jwot&wc 
Androfs proceeded to take formal $officC\<ya.oi ^Rfc^r? 
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ernmcnt of Connecticut and annexed it to Maflachtt* 
fetts ; appointing officers civil and military, and mak- 
ing molt flattering proteftations of his good intentions. 
But he foon threw o fF the ma&, and exercifed arbitrary 
power, in the moil unbounded manner. The weight 
of his defpotifm fell, with moft feverity, on Maflacho- 
fetts and Plymouth. Happily the reign of tyranny 
was of fliort duration ; for the arbitrary proceedings 
of his royal mafter, king James, had rendered him fo 
odious in England, that he was obliged to flee from the 
kingdom. William, prince of Orange, who was in- 
vited to the throne of England, landed there in Novem- 
ber 1688, and delivered the nation. Upon the firft 
news of this revolution, the inhabitants of Boftonand 
the neighboring towns, fiezed the caftle and arretted 
Governor Androfs. This wae on the 1 8th of April 
16S9. As foon as William and Mary were proclaim- 
ed king and queen, the colonies refumed their charter 
governments, by authority from the crown, and As- 
drofs embarked for England. 

Of the Colonies after, the Revolution. Cormedicet 
obtained from the moft able lawyers in England, as 
opinion that the colony not having furrendered the 
charter under feal, and no judgment being entered on 
record, the charter was not invalidated ; the formcT 
government was therefore re-eftablifhed : But the 
charter x>f Maflachufetts having been vacated, the 
king granted a new charter, in which the right of ap- 
pointing the governor and council was vefted in the 
crown. Sir William Fhips was appointed the firft 
governor, and arrived with the new charter in May 
1692/ Plymouth urged for a feparate charter, but 
could not obtain one ; and it was a queftion for forae 
time, whether it fbould be annexed to New York or 
to Maflachufetts. Finally it was annexed to die latter. 

Of another Attempt again/l the Colonies by Governor 
Dudley. Near the clofe of the reign of king William, 
Governor Dudley had toxmtd ^tww ta&\^x cA ^cocur- 
ing all the charters In Jkmmc* to \* n rc*\s& -as&fc*. 
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colonies to be united to the crown. Early in the reign 
of queen Ann,' whp afcended the throne in 1 702, a 
bill for this purpofe was a&ually laid before parlia- 
ment. The reafons alledged for the meafure were, 
that the colonies violated thelawsof trade,defrauded the 
revenue, harbored pirates and the like. Sir Henry 
Afhurft, the agent of Connecticut, remonftrated again (x 
the meafure, contradicted the charges againft the col- 
onies, and reprefented that fuch a plan would be inju- 
rious to their rights, and ruinous to their profperity. 
Happily the bill was not pa fled, and all the attempts of 
Dudley were fruftrated. 

Of the Controversies of the New England Colonics 
ivitn the Dutch. In a few years after the Englifh came 
to America, a conteft arofe between them and the 
Dutch at Manhattan, refpe&ing the lands on the Con- 
necticut. Both parties were pleafed with the fertility 
of the lands ; both claimed the foil and both intended 
to gain pofTeffion of it. But the Dutch had purchafed 
a few acres of land and planted a fort on it in 1633, 
before the Englifh had attempted a plantation. The 
Plymouth men however arrived and built a trading 
houfe in a week or two after the Dutch had got pofTef- 
fion. Notwithftanding the enmity between the Eng- 
lifh and Dutch, the latter were fufFered to keep pofTef- 
fion, for more than twenty years, when a war break- 
ing out, the Dutch fort was taken, and the lands confis- 
cated, in 1654. 

Of the Difputes relating to Long Ifland and Delaware. 
About the year 1640, fome of the Conne&icut and 
New Haven, planters, purchafed large traits of land 
on Long Ifland, and began fettlements. The New 
Haven colony alfo made fettlements on the Delaware. 
The Dutch, wifhing to monopolize the trade, deter- 
mined to reftrain the Englifh from extending their fet- 
tlements, and in 1642 invaded and broke up the plan- 
tations on Long Ifland and the Delaware. Tfcfc. ^cvsy- 
lift complained alio that the Dutch fo\& *cb\& v&'Mfe 
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unition to die Indians — and for many years mutual 
accufations pafled between the parties. In 1650, Mr. 
Stuyvefant, the Dutch governor went to Hartford, be- 
ing invited to an amicable agreement with the commif- 
fioncrs of the colonies. He there made claim to the 
lands on the weft of the Connecticut by grant and by 
purch&fe from the natives and demanded a furrender ot 
them. The commiffioners replied and manifefted their 
title by charter, purchafe and pofleffion. 

Of the Refult of the Conference. After much alter- 
cation, the parties agreed to fubmit their claims and 
differences to arbitrators, who, on the 19th of Sept. 
1650, came to the following determination. Thatai 
mod of the complaints and fubje£ts of difpute arofc 
under the preceding governor of Manhattan, Mr. 
Kieft, they would not come to a full conclufion, until 
Mr. Stuyvefant had made a reprefentation of the facls 
to the company in Holland under whom he a&ed. 
With refpefk to the claims of New Haven and the 
Dutch to the land on the Delaware, then called South 
River, they declined a decifion for want of evidence 
on the part of the Dutch. But they determined that 
the boundary between the Englifh and Dutch, on Long 
Ifland, fliould be a ftrait line acrofs the ifland from flic 
wefternmoft part of Oyfter Bay y and on -the main 
land, a line running from the weft fide of Greenwich 
Bay, northerly twenty miles into the country, provi- 
ded it (hould not come within ten miles of the Hud- 
fon. The Dutch were permitted to hold their fort and 
lands in Hartford, and the remainder of the lands on 
both fides of the Conne£ticut, was adjudged to the 
Englifh. 

Of the fubfequent Difputes with the Dutch. After 
this award, the New Haven people attempted again to 
eftablifh themfelves on the Delaware J but they were 
prevented by the Dutch, who arretted the meflengen 
fent to give notice of this itfoY\a.\vm to the governor. 
The New Ha vein peop\e peuuotKA^ cot^ 
the United Colonics to rs*icfe torn myx«R* «kxai»* 
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tain their rights. The commiflioners remonft rated to 
the Dutch governor, but without fuccefs. In 1653, 
the commiflioners held an extraordinary meeting, on 
account of information that the Dutch had formed a 
plot againfl the Englifh, and were inftigating the In- 
dians to commit hoftilities. The evidence of fuch a 
plot convinced all the commiflioners, except thofe of 
Mafiachufetts, who oppofed a war with the Dutch. 
Stuyvefant denied the plot and offered to prove his in- 
nocence. But no fatisfaflion was given, and men 
were raifed for an expedition againft the Dutch. The 
next fpring, in 1654, orders were received from Crom- 
well to treat the Dutch as enemies, and a fleet was fent 
with forces to aft againft them in America. But the 
defeat of the Dutch fleet under Admiral Tromp in Eu- 
rope, put an end to the war, and little was done in 
America, except the taking of the Dutch fort at 
Hartford. 

Of the Difputes after Connecticut obtained a Char- 
ter. After the reftoration of the royal government in 
England, in 1660, Connecticut obtained a charter 
which covered the colony of New Haven and extend- 
ed her limits to the South Sea. This extenfion of her 
claims weftward on Long Ifland and in Well Chefter, 
in confequence of this charter, alarmed governor Stuy- 
vefant, who fent agents to Connecticut in 1663, to 
treat with the legiflature on the fubjeft. The aflerh- 
bly refolved, for the fake of peace, to forbear the ex- 
ercife of authority on the weft end of Long Ifland, 
provided the Dutch fhould not moleft the Englifh plan- 
tations, which petitioned to be under the government 
of Connecticut, and which had been received. About 
the fame time, the aflembly authorized Thomas Pell 
to purchafe of the Indians the land between Weft Chef- 
ter and the Hudfon, as far fouth as Haerlem Creek. 
The patent to the Duke of York of the Dutch poffef- 
fions in America, granted March \\\ \66^ ^-asA^- 
lowed by an armament under Co\. "i5\dw^& > ^V\sN\ "«,- 
duced them all te fubje£tton to \Safc- cw*m <A "^^as* 
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and releafed the colonies from further apprehenfions 
from the Dutch. 

Of the Boundaries between Connecticut and New York. 
After Col. Nichols had fubdued New Netherlands, and 
given it the prefent name, New York) he and his aflb- 
ciates, appointed by the crown, met with the agents 
appointed by Connecticut, and on the fifth of Decem- 
ber, 1664, determined the boundary of their refpeft- 
ive jurifdi&ion to be, a line beginning on the eaft fide 
of Maroneck river or creek, at the place where the 
fait water meets the frefh, at high water, and thence 
north norweft to the line of Maflachufetts. They 
determined alfo the whole of Long Ifland to be under 
the jurifdidtion of the Duke of York, according to 
his charter •, fo that the New England colonies loft the 
poffeflion of that ifland. 

Of the Proceedings after the War with the Dutch. 
In March 1672, king Charles declared war againftthc 
States of Holland, and in the following fummer, a 
Dutch force arrived at New York and took pofTeflion of 
it. The inhabitants of Delaware fubnaitted to the 
Dutch, but the colony of Connecticut took meafurel 
of defenfe, and oppofed the demands of the Dutch 
who required the people of Long Ifland to fubmit to 
their government, and take an oath of allegiance to 
the States of Holland. The Dutch attempted to fub- 
due the ifland and fome of the weftern towns of thtf 
colony, but were repelled. In February 1674, peace 
took place between the powers at war ; by which New 
York was reftored to the Englifh. To prevent all dif- 
pute, about his title, the Duke of York took a new pa- 
tent of his territories in America, dated June 29, 
1674, and committed the government of them to Sir 
Edmond Androfs. 

Of Androfs' s Proceedings towards Conne&icuU Sir 

Edmond, by virtue of the patent to the Duke of York, 

claimed the land on the weft fide of the ConneSicut, 

to the prejudice of the Contvt&XcMt Oracteti ^tA \w vi- 

ohdou of the agreement ot \66v ^ «&&»>&* 
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•kirns, he attempted in 1675 t0 take the fort at Say* 
brook ; and after making a (how of his force, he re- 
queued a conference, which was granted. Attempt* 
ing to read his commiffion and the Duke's patent, Cape. 
Bull, who commanded the fort, forbid the reading, 
and directed his clerk to read the proteft of Connecti- 
cut againft bis proceedings. At this manly conduct 
Sir Edmond was fo much pleafed that on hearing the 
officer's name to be Bully he declared his " herns ought 
to be tipped with filver." Finding die colony refolute, 
he gave up his defign and failed to Long Ifland. 

Of the final Settlement of the Line between Conne&U 
tut and New York. In 1683, Col. Dungan arrived at 
New York, in character of governor. In November, 
the General Court of Connecticut appointed a com- 
mittee to congratulate him on his arrival, and fettle 
the boundary between the two governments. On the 
28th of November of the fame year, the agents came 
to an agreement, that the line of partition fhould begin 
at Byram river, at a point called Lyon's point, where 
that river falls into the found, and run northerly at not 
kfe than twenty miles drftancc from the Hudfon, te* 
the fouth line of Maffachufetts. This agreement was 
confirmed by the legiflature of Connecticut in May 
1684, the lines were in part run and ratified February 
24, 1 685J by governor Dungan and governor Treats 
This agreement was confirmed by king William, March 
28, 1700. Further progrefs was made in running the 
lines in 1725, but the bufinefs was not completed, till 
May 14, 1 731, when the lines were eftablifhed, as 
they now exift. In this fettlement New York ceded to 
Connecticut a tracl: of land on the found, called Green- 
wich, which was fettled by Englilh people who chofe 
to be annexed! to Connecticut ; and in return, Con- 
necticut" ceded to New York fixty thoufand acres of 
much better land, called the Oblong. 

Of the Line between Mejfachufetts and ContitcV\cut. m 

The fouth line of Maflachufetts, accoT&\w^ \.o <2w«\s? 

ruas well from a point thre* mites io\aftx<& ^^ tas 
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foutherly branch of Charles River and every part of 
it ; and the north line of Connecticut is the fouth line 
of Maffachufetts. When Mr. Pynchon fettled Spring- 
field, and the firft plantations were made in Connecti- 
cut, in 1635, it was not known whether the territory 
would fall within the limits of Maffachufetts or not. 
But Mr. Pynchon at firft confidered himfelf as belong- 
ing to the jurifdi&ion of the Connecticut plantations. 
In 1642, Maffachufetts employed two furveyors, 
Woodward and Saffery, to run the line between the col- 
onies. Thefe pretended to afcertain the fouth line on 
Charles River and then failing round and going up the 
Connecticut, they attempted to fix the line there, in 
the fame latitude. But either thro inattention or the 
ufe of bad inftruments, they determined the line to 
fall in Windfor, many miles fouth of the true line.* 

Of the Meafures taken for afcertaintng the Boundary. 
Conne&icut was diffatisfied with the determination of 
Woodward and Saffery, and made repeated propofali 
to Maffachufetts for a mutual adjuftment of the con- 
troverfy, which were ineffectual. In 1694, a com- 
mittee appointed by Connecticut, run the line and 
found the former furvey very erroneous. In this filia- 
tion, the inhabitants of Suffield and Enfield, who fet- 
tled, under the claims and jurifdi&ion of Maffachu- 
fetts, continued to encroach upon Windfor and Symf- 
. bury, which excited warm animofjties. In the year 
1700, further attempts were made to procure an ami- 
cable fettlement of the difpute ; the line was run by 
commiffioners of both colonies, in 1702, and found 
to fall far north of the former line ; but Maffachufetts 
difagreed to their report. In 1708, Connecticut ap- 
pointed commiflioners with full powers to run the line 
and eftabliih the boundary ; and refolved that unlefs 
Maffachufetts would unite to complete the bufmefs, 
they would apply to the crown. 

Of the Settlement of the Boundary between Mujfuchu* 
Jttts and Connecticut. MafoOwifexx* &\& won ^yrecat 
0I2CC to the propofa\ oi Cotm£&\c>x\. \ Ywx \ti v\w 
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Commiflioners were appointed on the part of both col- 
onies, who came to an agreement on the 13 th of Ju- 
ly. On running the line, it was found to fall north of 
Enfield, Suffield and Woodftock, which of courfe 
came within the jurifdi&ion of Connecticut. As an 
equivalent for the land which had been taken from 
Connecticut by encroachments, Maflachufetts granted 
atra£t of land in the weilern part of that colony, 
which, in 17 16, was fold for two thoufand two* hun- 
dred and feventy four dollars, which fum was applied 
to the ufe of Yale College. This agreement however 
was not confidered as conclufivc and fatisfa&ory ; nor 
was the boundary between the two ftates definitively 
fettled till May 1 804. 

Of Rhode IJland. By the original patent of Con- 
necticut, granted by the Earl of Warwick to Lord Say 
stnd'Others, dated March 19th, 1631, the eailern linv 
it of the colony was Narraganfet River. In the char- 
ter of 1662, the fame river was made the eaftern boun« 
dary of the colon y< In March 1643, tnc planters at 
Providence and Newport obtained from the JEarl of 
Warwick and the commiflioners of plantations, a 
charter of incorporation, with powers of govern- 
ment ; but the boundaries of their jurifdidHon were 
not defined. In the following year, fome of the plan- 
ters applied to the commiflioners of, the United Colo- 
nies, to be received under the government of one of 
the colonies, and received for anfwer that if the major 
part of the landholders would, without refcrvation^ 
fubmit, either Maffachufetts or Plymouth might re- 
ceive them. 

Of the Determination of the Colonies concerning Rhode 
IJland. At a meeting of the commiflioners of the col- 
onies held at Plymouth in Sept. 1648, an application: 
was received from the Rhode Iflanders to be received 
into the confederacy 5 but the commiflioners replied/ 
that upon perufal of th« Plymouth patent* tivv* W^ 
Rhode Marid to be within that patent* viYaOa. va»^\a^ 
m right to abridge y and that great ^ou^voto w^* 
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turbancc exifted among the inhabitants— Yet if thejf 
would acknowledge themfelves within the jurifdidion 
of Plymouth, they would be received into the union 
and protected. But they never confented, and main- 
tained a diftind civil government. 

Of the Extenfton of the Sounds of Providence Planta- 
tions. The commifuoners appointed by Charles 2d to 
fettle difputes between the colonies, at the head of 
whom was Col. Nichols, determined that as the Narra- 
ganfetshad, in 1644, fubmitted to become fubje&sof 
the crown of England, their country alfo belonged to 
the crown. They ordered the purchafers to remove 
from the lands, and arbitrarily extended the bounds of 
the province to Paucatuc river. In 1661, the United 
Colonies rcmonftrated with the government of Rhode 
Ifland, againft the intrufions of their people upon lands 
near Paucatuc and the Pequot country, which had been 
conquered by tie joint arms of MafTachufetts and Con* 
ne&icut, and had been located and difpofcd of. Fre- 
quent difputes arofe between Connc&icut and Rhode 
Ifland. . 

Of the darter Limits of Rhode Ifland. In the char- 
ter granted to Rhode Ifland and Providence Planta- 
tions, by Charles 2d, dated July 8, 1663, the colon/ 
was bounded weft on Paucatuc river, north on Mafla- 
chufctts, and eaft by the weft line of the Plymouth 
colony, along the eaft fide of Seekonk river to Patucket 
falls. This charter included the lands to the Narra- 
ganfet river, which had been included in the old pat- 
ent of Connecticut in 1632, and -which, the king had* 
the year before, confirmed by charter to Connecticut. 
This occafioned great uneafinefs and controverfies.—-. 
Rhode Ifland pleaded, in juftification, an agreement 
between Mr. Winthrop and Mr. Clark in England, 
dated March 7th, 1663, by which Mr. Winthrop as 
agent for Connecticut, contented that Paucatuc (houM 
be the boundary between the colonics. 
. Of the Conquejl of the Narraganjets and $nal Settle 
*ieftt tjftbe Bounder). In. \&\b<, &r facte* dt $&r.N*& 
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Fed colonies fubdued the Narraganfets, and took poflef- 
fion of their country. The Rhode Iflanders had not 
affifted in the conqueft, and Connecticut, rejecting the 
agreement of Mr. Winthrop, as void for want of au- 
thority, determined to fettle and govern the country. 
In confequence of thefe difputes, commiflioners were 
appointed by king Clmles, April 7th, 1683, to inquire 
into the claims of the parties. Ori the 20th of O&o- 
ber they reported, that the Narraganfct country of 
right belonged to Connecticut. This report was not 
confirmed by the king and the con trover fy continued, 
rnany years, when a fpirit of conciliation induced 
Connecticut to appoint a committee to make an ami- 
cable fet dement of the controverfy. On the 12 th of 
May 1702, the agents of the two colonies agreed and 
confirmed the line between them, to be Paucatuc river, 
from the fea to the mouth of Afhaway — thence a (Ira it 
line to the foutfy weft corner of Warwick — and thence 
a north Kne to Maflachufetts. This line was run in. 
1728 and remains the boundary between the liates of 
Ccmie&icut and Rhode I (land. 

Of the eaflern Boundary beiivecn Majfaohufetts and 
Rhode Ifland. The colony of Rhode Ifland was bound- 
ed by charter on the welt line of Plymouth. After 
Plymouth was annexed tb Maflachufetts in 1692, dis- 
putes arofe concerning ,the boundary between that col- 
bny and Rhode Ifland, which were not finally termin- 
ated till about the year 1 740, when commiflioners were 
appointed to fettle the boundary. To the furprize of 
Maflachufetts, the line was determined to be eaft of 
Br?fto1, Tiverton and feveral other towns, which had 
always been confidered as within Plymouth or Mafla- 
chufetts, but which were now annexed to Rhode Ifl- 
and. Maflachufetts appealed to the crown, but with- 
out cffe6t. The line was eflablifhed and now remains 
the boundary between the two ftates. 

Of the Government of New Hamffiirt* "Vte. *s& 
plantations on the Pafcataway were W^\\\\\x\\&sx $5^ 
to Ma Con and Gorges, before the date ot \Swt\iiaSv2 

N 
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fetts charter. Other fettlcmcnts were made under a 
purchafe from the Indians. The planters, having no 
form or powers of government from the crown, united 
and formed regulations for their government, and for 
fome time, their governor was appointed by the pro- 
prietors in England. In 1641, they formally fubmit- 
ted to the government of Maflachufetts, and continued 
fubjeft to it, until the year 1675, wnen the heirs of 
Mafon and Gorges revived their claims, which had 
been fuffered to lie dormant, and demanded their pro- 
perty and right of government. Upon a hearing of 
the parties, it was determined by the judges of England, 
that the towns on the Pafcataway were not within the 
boundsxjf Maflachufetts. Accordingly on the i8thof 
September 1679, a commiflion pafled the great feal, 
erecting New Hampflrire into a feparate and royal 
government. 

Of the Boundaries between Majfachufetts and New 
liampfilre. For many years after this feparation, a 
controvcrfy fubfifted between thofe colonies, relative 
to their refpefiive boundaries. At length, in 1737, 
commiflioners duly appointed, having heard the par- 
ties and confidered their claims, made a report which 
Tval difagreeable to both. The parties appealed to 
'he king and council, who, in 1739, decided that the 
iine between the colonies on the fouth of New Hamp- 
fiiire, ihould run three miles north of the Merrimac, 
from the fea to a point due north of Pa ut ticket falls; 
then a due weft courfe to his majefty's other govern- 
ments. On the north, a line along the middle of Paf- 
cataway, and the Salmon Falls river, to the fartheft 
head of the lame, extending one hundred and twenty 
miles from Pafcataway harbor, was eitabliihed as the 
boundary between New Hampfhire and Maine. Thefe 
are the prefent boundaries. 

Of Vermont. That traft of land which lies on the 
weft fide of Connecticut river, between the north line 
of Maflachufetts and Canada, remained a wildcrnefs, 
till about the year IT$*. Tte dax\st%TO& agrafe of 
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New Hampshire did not extend to the Conne&icut ; 
but after the fettlement of the line between that colony 
and MafTachufetts in 1739, aline which was run in 
1741, the colony of New Hampfhire began to extend 
her claims weftward as far as the eafl line of New York, 
which is twenty miles from the Hudfon. Fort Dum- 
iner had been built in 1724, for a proteftion againft 
the favages ; it was fuppofed at that time to be in Maf- 
fachufetts, but on running the line, it fell to the north 
of that colony, and New Hampfhire confidered it as 
•within her jurifdi&ion. The place is now in the town 
of Brattleborough, m Vermont. 

* Ofthefrjl Locations in Vermont. In 1749, Benning 
Wentworth, governor of New Hampfhire, granted a 
townfhip on the weft, and adjoining to the colony of 
New York, which he called Bennington — This is the 
bldeft town in that ftate. For many years, he con- 
tinued to grant townfhips on the weft fide of the Con- 
necticut, and the territory thus acquired the name of 
New Hampfhire grants. Under thefc grants fettle- 
ments were made with furprizing rapidity ; efpecially 
after the conqueft of Canada in 176©. — About this 
time, N«w York began to affert her claim to this tra£fc 
of land, under the elaufe of the grant to the Duke of 
York, which fpecified the lands on the ivejtjide of the 
ConneBicut : and in 1763, Governor Colden iflucd a 
proclamation aflerting that claim. In 1764, the gov- 
ernor of New Hampfhire iflucd a proclamation, affert- 
tng the claims of that colony to the fame territory. 

Of the Progrefs of the Controverfy. The government 
of New York applied to the crown, and in 1764 an 
order was obtained, in which his majefty declared tho 
Connecticut to be the boundary between New Hamp- 
fhire and New York, which was conGdered by New 
York, as a decifion that the territory belonged to that 
colony. Iii confequence of which, the govettuxv£v&.s& 
New York proceeded to divide the. twNtori \x\to wax*- 
ties, ere& courts and grant lands. T^ ^gweefca xsa^ 
by New Hampfhire, were dcclaxei to>ofc yc^tSA-* ' 
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the grantees were required to furrender them and 
take new grants under New York. A£tions of ejeft- 
ment were brot and judgment recovered againft the oc- 
cupants. Some of the inhabitants complied with the 
requifitions ; and many refufed. Controversies fuc- 
ceeded which ended in oppofition to the flieriff of Al- 
bany, confufions and riots. In 1767, the agents of 
the fettlers procured an order of the king to put a flop 
to the proceedings of New York. 

Of the violent Meafures of New York. In 1772, 
Governor Tryon of New York made fome attempts to 
effe& an amicable adjuftment of this controverfy ; but 
the claims of the parties could not be reconciled. In 
1 774, the legiflaturc of New York pafied an ad, mak- 
ing it felony in any of the fettlers to refufe to furrender 
himfelf to the orders of the governor and council, and 
a reward was offered for apprehending feven of the 
principal fettlers. The confequence was, a combina- 
tion on the part of the fettlers, to redd the claims of 
New York by force. An attempt was made in concert 
with Col. Skeen, to procure this territory to be erefted 
into a feparate royal government ; but the revolution- 
ary war in 17751 changed the afpedl of affairs. The 
feuion of the court at Weftminftcr was oppofed bj 
force — one man was killed by the military, in attempting 
to difperfc the infurgents ; and a committee of the 
inhabitants refolved it to be the duty of the fettlers to 
renounce and refift the government of New York, un* 
til fome fecurity could be obtained for their lives and 
fafety. 

Of the Proceedings of the Settlers during the War* 
In autumn 1775, fome perfons attended upon the con- 
grefs in Philadelphia, to obtain advice — but nothing 
could be obtained, except the opinions of individuals) 
that it was prudent to aflbciate and form temporary 
regulations. In January 1776, a convention at Dorfet 
prepared and tranfwntteA. * mcxctatUl to congrefs, 
inanifefting their rea&uiefe to \>tax * ^X ^us^st&ssfcA 
*the burdens of thcw^x,V>utxiotw>\«TOT^ARxt^«^ 
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longing to New York. Another convention in July 
17765 entered into an aflbciation for the defence of 
their rights, and in September, they refolved to take 
meafurcs for eredling their territory into an independ- 
ent ft ate. A general convention was called and met 
in January 1777 at Weflminfter. On the 16th of that 
month, it was refolved that the " diftri£fc of territory, 
called New Hampfhire grants, of right ought to be and 
is hereby declared to be an independent ftate." To this 
territory was given the name of Vermont? which figni- 
fics green mountain? from the mountains of that name, 
running thro the ftate. 

Of the proceedings of Congrefs in regard to Vermont. 
No fooner was a government and ftate formed in this 
territory, than an application was made to congrefs by 
the convention, to be received into the confederacy, as 
an independent ftate. To this meafure, the ftate of 
New York made a *~ >ft formidable opposition 5 and 
to prevent a rupture, or dangerous altercations with 
New York, congrefs was obliged to decline receiving 
Vermont into the union, and avoid any a£b that fhouid 
be cpnftrued into an acknowledgment of the independ- 
ence of that ftate. New Hampfhire had' long before 
ceafed to exercife jurifdiflion over the territory and 
had withdrawn all claims to the property. 

Of the Extenfeon of Vermont Jurifdiftiotu By the 
original grants to Mafon, under which New Hamp- 
fhire was fettled, the colony could not claim more than 
fixty miles of territory from the mouth of the Pafcata- 
,way. But feveral towns weft of that line were fettled 
and governed by New Hampfhire by common confent. 
In 1778, fixteen of the towns on the eaft of the Con* 
ne&icut, and not wkhin the limits of the grants to 
Mafon, petitioned to be united with Vermont. This 
queftion was referred to the people, and the aflembry 
in June 1778, voted to receive them into the ywvCdisU 
tion of Vermont. This meafure iVwm^^^vj Wots^- 
fhire $ and produced warm remouft.t^vvc^ xq^otwns^ 

Na ■ 
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and to congrefs. That body was much difpleafed, and 
tl^e next aflcmbly in Vermont voted not to cre& the fix- 
teen towns into a county, which was a virtual difavow- 
al of their former proceedings. 

Of the Claims to Vermont. The inhabitants of the 
fixteen difcarded towns, and fome of the towns on 
the weft of the Conne&icut, made a feeble attempt to 
ere& another Rate, whofe center and feat of govern- 
ment {hould be on the river \ but without fuccefs. To 
prevent fuch confufion and altercation, Vermont, in 
February 1779, voted to difiblve the union with the 
fixteen towns. Soon after this ftep, New Hampfhire 
voted to afl'ert her claim to the whole territory, as far 
as the bounds of New York, and New York aflerted 
her claim^alfo to the whole territory, as far as the Con- 
necticut. Maflachufetts alfo fet up a claim to a part 
of the fime lands. In this ftate of things, the govern- 
or of New York exercifed a&s of authority within 
Vermont, and every thing wore the appearance of an 
appeal to arms. Some military officers commiffioned 
by the governor of New York, were taken prifoners by 
Col. Alien of Vermont \ but upon the governor's appli- 
cation to congrefs, they were liberated. 

Of the Proceedings of Congrefs on that Occqfion. Con- 
grefe diredled their commiflioners, appointed for the 
purpofe, to inquire into the fa£U relative to thefe con- 
iroverfies \ but this inquiry produced no reconciliation* 
Congrefs therefore, in September 1779, recommended 
to the parties concerned, to pafs laws authorizing con- 
fcrefs to hear and determin their differences. New 
York and New Hampfhire complied ; but Vermont 
declined it, as did Maflachufetts. The government of 
Vermont publifhed an appeal, in which it was main- 
tained that congrefs ought not to intermeddle with 
the police and government of that ftate, or arbitrate 
upon its rights. In June 1780, congrefs refolved that 
the proceedings of Veircvota v* w. lustily unwarranta* 
i/e, and fubverfwe of thfc ^^ce, ^*v& n**\W*. <& >k* 
United States, lnlitefctwW>w^fc^^\»^ 
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evidence of the claims of the dates, to the territory of 
Vermont, but the bufinefs was left unfinished. 

Of the Extenfion of the Jurifdifiion of Vermont. Ver- 
mont being prefTed by its oppofers, determined to en- 
large the limits and augment the ftrength of the ftate. 
By means of circular letters, a convention was called 
of delegates from the towns on the eaft fide of the riv- 
er. „ Forty three towns agreed to unite with Vermont, 
and in February 1781, their defire was notified to the 
aSlmbly of Vermont at Windfor. Upon which the 
Afiemblyon the 14th of that month, refolved.ro claim 
the jurifdi£tion of all the territory in New Hampfhire, 
weft of the Mafon line. On the 22d the articles of 
union were ratified. Some perfons within the limits 
of New York, having intimated a defire to be united 
with Vermont, for prote&ion, the affembly on the 
14th of February, refolvcd to extend their claim of ju- 
rifdidlion to the river Hudfon. 

Of the Negotiations of Vermont with the Britfh Qgm- 
mander. Not having been able, by repeated applica- 
tions, to procure an admiflion into the union of the 
Hates, the leaders in Vermont adopted the plan of ex- 
citing the jealoufy of Congrefs, by entering into a ne- 
gociation with the Britifh commanders in New York 
and Canada } and by making it believed, that, if not 
received into the union, the ftate would put itfelf un- 
der the prote&ion of the Britifh government. This 
negociation was attended with this good efFe£t~ it a- 
mufed the Britifh with the hope of detaching that ftate 
from the American confederacy, and induced them to 
fufpend hoftilities on its frontiers. This farce was 
continued, with great addrefs about three years, until 
the peace of 1783. 

"* Of the Meafures which led to the Admijfton of Vermont 
into the Union. On the 7th of Auguft 1781, congrefs 
refoived to appoint a committee of five to confer with 
the agents of the feveral contending VVa\&%* \A^£vw^ 
the claims of Vermont to independence. O^x^ ya£ 
*fthe fame mQnthj they refolvcd \x to>* * ^Sta««* 
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to the recognition of Vermont as an independent ft ate, 
that all its claims eaft of the Connecticut, and within 
twenty miles of the Hudfon, fhould be relinquiftied. — 
In O&obcr, thefe refolutions were confidered by the 
aflembly of Vermont, but it waa determined DQt to 
comply with the conditions. In this fituation of af- 
fairs, New Hampflrire and New York prepared tore- 
pel the ufurpations of Vermont upon their territory, 
with force of arms. Fortunately, no blood was flied, 
and in January 1782, General Wafhington interpo- 
fed his influence, and like a guardian angel, perfuad- 
ing the rulers of Vermont to recede from their unwar- 
rantable claims, pointed out to them the way to fafety. 
On the 28th of February 1782, the aflembly of Ver- 
mont withdrew their claims within their original limits, 
the Conne&icut on the eaft and New York line on 
the weft. 

* Of new Sources of Altercation. In the county of 
Windham, were fome perfons attached to the govern- 
ment of New York, who oppofed the raifing and 
paying of men for prote&ing the frontiers of Vermont 
and who attempted to exercife the powers of govern- 
ment under authority from the government of New 
York. The Sheriff, aided by the military, was fent to 
protect the courts — Five of the obnoxious chara&ers 
were baniihed and others fined. New York appealed 
to congrefs, who, in December 1782, refolved that 
the proceedings of Vermont were derogatory to the 
authority of the United States, and dangerous to the 
confederacy. They alfo required Vermont to indem- 
nify the perfons who had fuffered damages from their 
proceedings. This refolution had no cfFetfi, but to 
call forth a bold and fpirited remonftrance from the 
governor and council of Vermont, and another from 

>the aflembly, difputing the right of congrefs to inter- 
meddle with the government of the ftate, and announ- 
cing their determination to m?Aut&u\ independence. 
Of the final Admijjxon *f Vermont into tb« \3n\w. 
1/tar the peace of i7&3> VcitM*VTdfc^fc\\wu J to* 
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fear of an enemy, was lefs foticitous about joining the 
confederacy of ftates. In this condition, it continued 
a feparate ftate, managing its own concerns, until the 
year 1789. But after the organization of the general 
government over the dates, in that year, New York 
ceafed to oppofe the independence of Vermont, and 
in July 1 789, appointed commiffioners to fettle the con- 
troversy. In O&ober, Vermont appointed commiffion- 
ers for the fame purpofe. After meeting and deliber- 
ating, the parties agreed—- and New York confented 
that Vermont would be admitted into the union, on 
condition of palling an ad to pay to New York thirty 
thoufand dollars, as a compensation for lands in Ver- 
mont claimed by citizens of New York — In confe- 
quence of this agreement, a convention was called at 
Bennington. In January 1 79 1 , a refolution was paned 
for joining the confederacy, and agents were appoint- 
ed by theanembly to repair to Philadelphia to negoci- 
ate the union. On the 18th of February 1791, the 
bufinefs was completed, and Vermont became a mem- 
ber of the confederacy. 

Of the Controverfy between Connecticut and Penfyt- 
vania. Connecticut, by her charter, extended from 
the Narraganfet river on the eaft to the South Sea on 
the weft excepting fuch lands as were then occupied 
by prior fettlers. This charter was granjed in 1662. 
In 1 68 1 William Penn obtained a grant of lands on 
the weft fide of Delaware river, extending northward 
to the forty third degree of latitude. The date of this 
grant is nearly nineteen years after the date of the char- 
ter of Connecticut 5 but it covers a part of the territo- 
ry which the people of Conne&icut confidered as 
granted to them. For nearly a century after the dare 
of the charter, Conne£licut negle&ed to claim and 
fettle that part of her territory, which lay., weft ward 
of the colony of New York ; and the commH&arcAxt 
fait -by the king determined in 1664, t\v*\.\^TWtx <s 
creek called Maroncc, fhouldbc t$ie ^dk«mWa»k* 
of Connecticut. 
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* 

Of the Purchafe and Settlement of Wyoming. After 
Conne&icut had granted all the lands eaft ward of New 
York, fome perfons formed a defign of planting the 
lands within her charter, on the Sufquehanna. A 
company was formed in 1753, am * a purchafe made 
from the fachems of the fix nations, by deed dated July 
nth, 1754, of a large tra& of land on the Sufque- 
hanna, at Wyoming. The legiflature of Conne&icut 
fan&ioned the proceeding 5 but by reafon of the war 
which followed, the land lay vacant, till 1762, when 
the firA fettlements were begun, which were enlarged 
in the following years, and efpecially in 1768. In 
1774, the fettlement was ere&cd into a town called, 
Weftmoreland, which fciit representatives to the af- 
fembly of Conne&icut. In 1776, it was formed in- 
to a county, and courts eftablifhed, as in other counties 
in the colony. 

Of the PenfylvMnia Purchafe of the fame Lands. The 
treaty of the Conne&icut men with the Indians, and 
the ftibfequent purchafe, excited the jealoufy of the 
proprietaries of Penfylvania ; and they entered into* 
negotiation with Hendrick, a fachem who had de- 
clined figning the deed to the Connecticut purcha- 
fers, to procure a deed of the fame lands and defeat 
the Conne&icut purchafe. This obje& was efle&ed 
fo far as that a deed of the lands was obtained from the 
Indian chiefs. Grants of lands were made under the 
government of Penfylvania, and fettlements begun 
which excited warm difputes, and an attempt was made 
to drive the Conne&icut fettlers from the lands by force 
of arms. 

Of the Progrefs of this Controverfy. In 1770 the le- 
giflature of Conne&icut tranfmitted to England certain 
queftions to be propofed to the mod able lawyers, ref- 
pe&ing her title to lands weft of New York. The 
anfwers were favorable to her claims and determined 
the colony to maintain t\&m. Y>\sx \\\a wrolutionarf 
war fufpended the contiovextj v ^Cl^^wy^V 
when both Hates agreed to ^^fwt tmA«^ 
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owcrs to determin the difpute. The commif- 
3 were appointed, and an a& of congrefs was 
, conftituting them a court to hear and deter- 
le controverfy. This aft was dated Auguft 28, 
On the 19th of November 1782, the coramif- 
5 met and opened the court at Trenton. 
the Points in the Controverfy. The agents of Con- 
ut, in fupport of their claims, relied on the 
r granted in 1620 to the council of Plymouth 

Earl of Warwick's deed to Lord Say and Seal 
ompany in 1631 — the charter of Connecticut 
:d in 1662, and the purchafe from the Indians 
54. The agents of Penfylvania refted their 
on the grant of the lands to William Penn in 1 68 1 
eed from the Indians to the proprietary, dated 
>er 25, 1736, granting to him the right of pre- 
on to the lands in queftion — and on the known 
ftablifhed bounds of the ftate of Pennfylvania. 
5 urged that the fettlement of the line between 
York and Conne&icut in 1650, 1664 and 1,683, 
rflablifhed the weftern boundary of Connecticut, 
le agents of the latter ftate maintained that thofe 
Dns were intended only to fix the divifional line 
en New York and Connecticut. 

the Determination of the Court. On the 13 th of 
Tiber 1782, the court pronounced their judgment, 
t was their unanimous opinion, the ftate of Con- 
rut had no right to the lands in Controverfy ; but 
he jurifdi£lion and preemption of all the territo- 
ng within the charter boundary of Penfylvania, 
:laimed by Connecticut, of right belonged to Pen- 
lia — This decifion terminated the controverfy en 
art of Athe ftate of Connecticut 5 but as it did not 
nin thVright v to the foil, a long and violent con- 
*fy enfued between Penfylvania and the fettkrs at 
ning. 

the Weftern Referve. Notwithstanding the ftaAs. 
•nneflKcut acquiefced in the dec\C\otv c& ^a& <^>c>sx. 
wtori, fo hr as it refpe#?d the \ircA. fiivKK&M 
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Penfylvania, yet they maintained their claim to all the 
territory within the north and fouth boundary lines 
of the (late, as cxpreflcd in the charter, lying weft of 
the WXlern limit of Penfylvania, and extending to 
the Miflifippi. In compliance with the recommenda- 
tion of Congrefs, and with a. view to obtain the implied 
fan&ion of their charter claims, the (late of Connecti- 
cut, by their delegates in Congrefs in the year 17 86 ce- 
ded to the United States, all the lands within the char- 
ter limits, weft of Penfylvania, excepting a tra& of 
one hundred and twenty miles in length, adjoining to 
Penfylvania, on the weft. This ceffion was accepted^ 
and the acceptance was considered as an indirea ac- 
knowledgement that the Conne&icut claim was well 
founded. This traft of one hundred and twenty mileSj 
thus excepted out of the ceffion, was called the Referve. 

Of the Sale and Appropriations of the Referve. A part 
of the referved land, amounting to half a million of 
acres, was granted by the ftate to the inhabitants of 
New London, Fairfield, and Norwalk, whofe proper- 
ty had been deftroyed by the Dritifti troops, during the 
war. The remainder was fold, in 1795, an ^ the mon- 
ey arifing from the fale appropriated to the purpofe of 
conftituting a perpetual fund, for the fupport of fchooltf 
in the (late. To fecure this land and the title to the 
purchafers, againft the claims of the United States, 
an a£t of congrefs was obtained in the beginning of 
the vear 1800, by which the title of Conne&icut wns 
confirmed, and the purchafers fecured in their poffef- 
fionS ; on the coridition that the ftate of Connecticut 
fliould relinquifti all future claim to land, lying weft- 
Ward of the prefent limits of the (late. * At the Ma/ 
feflion of the legiflature in 1800, an a£l was paiTed ful- 
ly complying with this condition, »and thus ended a 
controverfy. which had lafted move than thirty years- 
The territory thus referved forms a part of the iUttoi 
Ohio. 

Of the Government and Laiws of tfce New EnglM* 
Colonic \ The chatter* ra&tt irtfcVftte *a&^ 
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ments in New England were made, vefted in the corpo- 
rations, the power of making all laws which fhould 
be deemed expedient, provided they were not repug- 
nant to the laws of England. By the charter of Maf- 
fachufetts, the powers of government were lodged in 
ihe governor, deputy governor and eighteen affiitants, 
who were to be chofen by the freemen, and who con- 
flicted a .court to be held monthly — and in the whole 
•body of the freemen, who were to be fummoned to hold 
a general court atleaft once in a year. The firft gene- 
ral court in Bolton was held May 17, Old Style, 1631, 
when all the freemen attended and took the oath. 

Of thefirjl PraBice under the Charter. At the firft 
election the freemen chofe the afliftants and thefe chofe 
the governor and deputy governor from among their 
t)wn number ; but this was a departure from the char- 
ter j and at the general court in May 1632, it was 
ordered that the freemen fhould ehoofe the governor 
and afliftants annually, and the governor be always fc- 
leftcd from among the affiftants. The governor and 
afliftants at firft exercifed great powers — even to the 
laying of taxes, without eonfulting the freemen. The 
people in Watertown oppofed this practice, but the 
court of afliftants fummoned them to appear before 
the court at Bolton, and convinced them that the 
"government was rather in the nature of a parlia- 
ment, than of a city corporation." The oppofers 
therefore>fubmittcd and retra£ttd what was called their 
error ; but in fa£t was a torredfc opinion. 

Qf the Qualifications of a Freeman. In addition to 
the ufual qualifications of electors, the poflefEon of 
property arid a good chara&er, the firft fettlers of New 
England made it requifita, that a man fhould be in full 
communiQn with the church, to entitle him to the priv- 
ilege of voting for rulers, and it was ufual for the can- 
didate to procure a certificate from his minifter, cf his 
Orthodox principles and moral converfation* lw ^S&aS?- 
Cachufetts, a proposition w^s made, \o .\bfc.wMX v* 

O 
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i644> to repeal this law and extend the tights of free- 
men to ottierfc, -who were riot church members pbtit ft 
was poftponed, and the law continued till the year 
1662, when it was repealed, in conformity with the 
injun&ions of king Charles the fecond. 

Of Changes in the Government of Majfachufetts. It 
was cuftomary at firft fqr all the freemen of the colony 
to meet in general court, and the governor, affiftants 
and freemen all afiembled in one body or houfe. As 
the freemen multiplied, it became inconvenient for ail 
to attend, and at the ele&ion in April, 1634, the free- 
men chdfe two of their number from each town to 
tneet and confult upon fome matters, previous to the 
•general court in May, which had for their obje£t a lim- 
itation of the powers of die court of affiftants. Af- 
ter a confutation, and a pcrufal of the charter, they 
"were convinced that the cojtrt of affiftants tiad exceed- 
ed their powers, arid repaired to the governor to advife 
with him and to propofe the abrogation of fome of their 
laws. The governor fuggefted, that as it was incon- 
venient for all the freemen to attend, a feleft number 
of them fhould revife, confidef and prepare new laws 
or alterations, for the general court. 

Of the EJtabliJbment tf Reprefentdtfot*. In confo 
cjuenceo/ thefe proceedings, the general court in May 
1634 qnaflcd that there ihould be four general courts 
annually, but the, whole body bf freemen fhould be 
prefent only at the court of eleftions, and at the oth- 
<r three courts deputies, only from the towns fliould at- 
tend and manage the public concerns. Thfe number 
of deputies from each town was three, untitle year 
1639, when by an order of the general court the num- 
ber was reduced to two. This ordinance excited much 
popular jeajoufy, which gradually yielded tp a full 
<convi£tion of its expedience. 

Of the Origin of a negative . Vote in the Court of Jf* 
Jiftants. At the general court in September 16341 & 
Newtown people, undtxTAt.lioc^x > ^fcte^a^ 
<quc{l for permi&oxitQtemoxfcto^ 
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ging, as reafons, the want of more room to accommo- 
date themfelves with pafturage, the fertility of tha 
Conne£Hcut land and the urgency of their wiOie** 
Many objeftions Were raifed to this propofal — among; 
others, the unity of the Newtown people under the 
charter, and their duty to proteft die colony, which 
was weak and expofed to aQaults from the lavages— 
they urged alfo the expofore of the people to the Dutch 
and Indians on the Connecticut. After great debate, 
the vote was taken— the governor and two affiftants 
were in favor of the removal -*-the deputy governor and 
the reft of the affiftants were againft it — of the depu- 
ties, fifteen were for it* and ten againft it. As the 
charter required feyen of the affiftant% to make a quo* 
rum, and there was not a vote of a majority of that 
number for the removal, the governor and affiftants- 
contended, that the vote was not carried in the affirm- 
ative. On the other hand, there was a majority of the- 
deputies in favor of it, and the deputies contended 
that the affiftants could not jmpofe a negative on thete 

Of' tie Progrefs of this Difpute. As neither of the 
parties would yield the point in difpute, the court ad- 
journed without entering the vote on the record ; all 
agreeing however to keep a day of religious humiliation, 
on that occafioa, which was obferved by all ihe con- 
gregations. Mr. Cotton, an eminent and influential 
clergyman, preached a fermon, in which he maintain- 
ed the " ftrength of the magiftracy or affiftants tojae 
their authority-.— that of the people, their liberty— 
that of the minjftry, thei* purity," and he gave.fuch 
reafons for the negative power of each, that, if not 
convinced, all were fatisfied to let the queflion fubfide. 
A few days after, the court met, and bufinefs was car- 
ried on amicably ; the affiftants maintaining (heir neg- 
ative voice, even while the reprefentatives fat with 
them in the fame room and ail formed Wv^n\^\^\^^: 
legiflative body. 
OftfoDivijtonofthi Legljlature into t«ua* "BrantV 
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The afliftants and deputies continued to (it in the fame 
room and vote together about ten years \ but not with- 
out great difcontent on the part of the deputies, who 
conceived themfelvcs abridged of their juft rights, by 
the negative vote of the afliftants. In March 1644, 
this difpute gave rife to a motion on the part of the 
deputies, that the afliftants and deputies fhould fep*- 
rate and hold their deliberations In different rodms 1 
and that the concurrence of both houfes fhould be ne- 
ceffary to pafs a bill into a law or refolve. The motion 
prevailed — and thus was eftablifhed the diftribution of 
the legiflative power into two houfes, which remains to 
this day,, and has been adopted as a principle in moft of 
rhe American Conftitutions. In Connedticut however 
the practice of the afliftants and deputies' fitting and 
voting together continued, until the Oftober feffion in 
1698, when the legiflature pafled an a£k by whicS 
that body was divided into two houfes. 

Of Attempts in Majfachufetts to create Magi/Irate? 
for Life. It was an opinion among our pious anceftora 
that great refpeft fhould be paid to elderly men, to ma- 
giftrates and to minifters. This opinion was juftiflcd 
by the fcriptures, and produttive of very falutary ef- 
fects. Some perfons carried their attempts farther 
than was agreeable to public opinion. Before the gen- 
eral couft at Bofton in May, 1634, Mr. Cotton in a. 
iermon maintained that a magiftrate ought not to be 
turned into the condition of a private man ; and the 
qutftion afterwards coming before the court, was pru* 
dently poftponed. In May 1636, a law pafled to con- 
tinue certain magiftrates or afliftants in office for life, 
as a ftanding council, and two were chofen for the pur- 
pofe. But in May 1639, one of the elders giving his 
opinion that the governor ought to hold his office for 
life, popular jealoufy was alarmed and a bill was pre- 
sented to prohibit a councillor from exercifing his office, 
unlets annually elefted lo be * tci^\ft.tat^. This bill> 
to quiet the apprchtnftoi\& oi \hfc ^w$fc* htoto&\ 
Ipafled into a law. 
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, Of the Introduction of Voting by Proxy. As the peo-> 
pie were refolutely oppofed to the extenGon of the pow-» 
er of the afliftants, always pleading the charter to jut 
tify their oppofition ; fo they took the liberty to depart 
from the letter of that inftrumeot, when ic was jud- 
ged expedient. The charter veftcd the powers of gov- 
ernment in the court of afliftants, and whole body of 
freemen; making no provcfion for voting by proxy. 
But in May 1636, a law pafled permitting the freemen 

« of remote towns to fend their votes by proxy to the 
court of elections. One reafon for this alteration, 
wa$, the difficulty of procuring provifions for the whole 
aflembfy of freemen. This precedent being cftablifh- 
%A y was afterwards followed by all the towns. 

Of the Manner of Voting. In electing officers, the 
freemen at-firft ufed beans and corn — a bean gave a 
negative — and a kernel of corn, an affirmative vote. 
In 1 634, pieces of paper were ufed — thofc for govern- 
or and deputy governor containing the name of the 
perfon voted for — but in choofing afliftants, the name 
of a perfon was propofed by the governor or prefiding 
officer; thqfe who voted for the- perfon, gave a paper 
withfome writing on k — thofe wha voted againft him, 
gave blank paper. This, cuftom gave rife to the man- 
ner of electing the council of Connecticut by nomina- 
.tion, which is dill practiced. 

Of the Choice of the Governor. It was an eftablifli- 
edlaw itf the colonies toele£l one of the afliftants to 
be^overnor. This law in Connecticut was repealed 
in 1708, and the freemen were empowered toele£t a 
governor from among their own body at large. But in 
fuch eftimation have the governor and afliftants been 
ufually held by the people, that the fame perfons ha>ye* 
almoft uniformly, been rechofen annually to their ref- 
pe&ive offices, during life, or duringjtheir nbility to 
perform public bufinefs. This unch2Ai%Y&^ c.w\%Ar»r^ 
in their riders, while it is anevi&civ^^^^^^^ 

jiot zbufed their ppwer$, has been a. ljxvacv^^ tossx^ 
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the (lability of government and harmony of councils, 
which have diftiiiguiftied the New England republics. 
Of the Laws of the firft Colonies. For a few year* 
after the colonies were fettled in New England, the. 
magiftrates governed by temporary regulations, or dtf- 
cfetionary decifions 5 aiming to bottom all their laws 
and proceedings on the word of God. But as many 
cafes occurred which it was difficult to dctermin, for 
want of prccife rules, and the people thought fuch dif- 
cretionary powers unfafe, the court of Mafiachufettt 
appointed a committee in March 1638, to compile a 
tody of fundamental laws. The draft was prepared 
and in autumn 1639, publiflied for confideration. la 
December 1641, the general court ena&ed the laws, 
which were called the "Body of Liberties. " Moft 
of thefe laws were copied into the firft code of Con* 
ne&icut. 

Of the Character of the Primitive New England 
Code. Moft of the law? of the firft fettlers were 
founded on juftice, the laws of England and of na«* 
tions, but adapted to the peculiar ctrcumftances of the 
colonies. They were devifed by able men of ftrift 
probity and religion, and remain the bafis of the civil 
initiations of the ftates to this day. But as the com- 

. piiers of thofc codes, were puritans of rigid principles, 
their reverence for the fcriptures led them to adopt 
fome of the levitical laws, which are not adapted to 
modern times. Hence blafphemy, an obftinate denial 
of the being of a God, adultery, ftubborn difobtdi* 
ence of children, and witchcraft were punifhable with 
death, and heretics were fubje& to banifhment. Un» 
der thefe laws, fome perfons fuffered punifhments 
that were cruel and tinjuft. But the colonies were no 
worfc than the mother country, where diflenters of all 
kinds were cruelly perfecuted, and where witchcraft 
was puniflrable with death, long after the tragedies of 
that fort had ceafe^in "Ne^ "Lti^axid* \\.^w«a^m\^aU 

crant fpirit common 10 ift. Imxo^ % *t& ^r. ^c' 

American colonics 
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Of the Primitive Government of Plymouth Colony. 
The planters at Plymouth were few in number, and 
they adopted the laws of England mo illy as the rules 
of judging in their own concerns, but, like thofe of 
Maflachufetts, they annexed to fome crimes penalties 
far too fevere. They at firft ele&ed no civil officer 
except a governor and one affiftant — in 1624, f° ur 
more affiftants were added, and in 1633, two more, 
making feven in all, which number continued till they 
refigned their charter to Androfs. They had no depu- 
ties from the towns, until the year 1639, when depu- 
ties were chofen and formed, one houfe with the gov- 
ernor and afMants. before that time, the freemen. 
attended in perfonv 

Of the Judiciary Power of the New England Colonies. 
The fupreme power of deciding all cafes in law and 
equity, was originally in the court of affiftants in Ma£» 
fachufetts 5 and ii> Plymouth, was vefted in the gov- 
ernor and affiltants by a law in 1634. The fame law* 
«ra$ adopted in Conne&icut ; and when by the increafe 
of people and bufinefs, it was found inconvenient for 
the whole body of affiltants to attend, it became a cuf- 
tom for the general' court to appoint annually four of 
the affiftants with the deputy governor, to conftitute the 
fuperior court. This practice continued till the May 
ieffiion 17S4, when the governor, deputy governor and. 
affiftants were difabled from holding the office of a 
judge of that court. The practice of the annual ap- 
pointment of judges, derived from the practice of 
ehuling the affiltants annually, fublifts to this day.— 
Hie judges of the county courts alfo were primitively 
taken from among the affiftants. As the fupreme ju- 
diciary power, in the infant date of the -colonies, was. 
cxercifed by the general court, when the affiltants and 
deputies met in one houfe, fo the legiflature of Con- 
&e£Ucut for a long time after its dvn&yci \s&» v«<v 
boufes, retained the fame power. 

Of tie ecc/ef$aj}ical Affairs of the N««u> England Co\° 

m&r. The puritans left EngUmd au<V fcxxV^ vsx fcs&s** 
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for the purpofe of enjoying liberty of confidence, not 
being willing to conform to the ceremonies of the 
church of England. In America, they adopted the 
independent or congregational plan of government $ bp 
which each church choofes its own minifter and offi- 
cers, and fubmits to no government or cenfure from 
another church. Thcyxle£Ud paftors and teachers, 
ruling elders and .deacons. ; and it was the pra£tice<a£ 
times for the elders or principal men to expound paf- 
fages offcripture, ordifcufs que ft ions, which was cal« 
led pMphefying) in imitatijon of the primitive churches/ 
No church could be gathered, without the permiffioa 
of the magiftrates. Ordination was performed. by tho 
laying on of hands, either of the neighboring minifies 
or of lay brethren of the church. The former method 
was the moil ufual., T2ie office of ruling elder and the 
cuftom of prophefying foon went into difufe. 

Of the Sabbath ami form peculiar Cvftoms*. The firft 
fettlers had fcrupjes about the la wfulnefs of calling the 
days of the week by the names derived from idolatrous 
nations ; they therefore called them by the numbers, 
firlt , fecond,. third, &c They called the firft day, Sab* 
bath or Lord's dayrr-Thc months .they called the firft* 
fecond, third, &c. beginning die year on the 26th of 
March, which was the. firft month — April, the fecond, 
and foon. The time of beginning the Sabbath was a 
fubjccl: of much debatcand difficulty. . The practice 
of keeping Saturday evening as. holy time, ieemsto 
have originated in an order or injunction of the govern- 
or and deputy governor of the New England company, 
dated in England April. 17, 1629, and directed to Mr. 
Endicott at Salem, that all perfons fhould ceafe from 
labor at three o'clock on Saturday afternoon, and fpend 
the reft of the day in catechizing and preparation for 
the fabbath. This practice was ag&inft the opinion of 
iome. eminent clergymen of that day, efpecially of M& 
Hooker. 

Of public Leclures. Tot£o\vt^e.^t^%iv«"^»^\s>^NR^ 1 

fettled, four, kfturw we ; ?TO*d w\\ v> W^ 
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©&ober 1634, it was agreed by the minifters and mag- 
titrates, that this number required too much time ; and 
therefore they reduced the number to two, which were 
to be preached alternately at Bolton, Cambridge, Rox- 
bury and Dorchefter. The number is now reduced 
to one, which is preached every Thurfday at Bofton. 

• Of Days of Fa/ring and Thank/giving. The churches 
laid afide the regular feftivals of the Church of England* 
and appointed days of falling, onfpecialoccafions, fuch 
as times of fevere drouth, great mortality, fcarcity of 
provifions, danger from the lavages and the like. Days 
of thankfgiving were appointed on occafions of great 
joy, fuch as theconquelt of the Pequots, the termina- 
tion of Indian wars, and efpecially for abundant 
crops. Thefe occaGonal days were frequent during 
the firft generation, who fuffered peculiar hardfhips* 
and who were cxpofcd to unceafing perils, which im- 
prefied their minds deeply with a fenfe of their depend* 
ence on the Supreme Being. The pra&ice of the firft 
fettlers has given rife, among their descendants, to a 
regular appointment of a day of humiliation in the 
fpring, and a day of thankfgiving in autumn. 

• Of Church Difciplin. The firft churches were very 
rigid in their authority over the principles and morals of » 
their members. The leaft deviation from what they be- 
lieved to be orthodoxy, and every immorality, was fub- 
je^bed to church cenfures. This narrow infpe&ion of 
every man's condu£fc, produced for many years, moft 
txaft morals in life and great uniformity of'do&rins. 
But it was not poffible to prevent differences of opin*- 
ton, and when thefe arofe, the feverity with which the 
perfons who avowed them, were cenfured, occafion- 
ed many heartburnings and mutual reproaches. Some 
perfons were baniflied from Maffachufetts> or excom- 
municated by the churches, and leaving the colony, 
they planted Rhode Ifland. The fame rigid principles 
led to many abftrufe inquiries and mvft\xt& $\^v\\S£nkkn^ 
0/2 religious /iib/e<£ls, which divided. \\\& o^x^v^^^ 
fcople'j and in foxue inftances, cYvvwOw^ w»^*s* 
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aCunder by fpeculative diftin&ions that are hardly 
intelligible. This party fpirit was the offspring of ex- 
ceffive zeal to preferve a pure church jfo* men had 
not learnt that party fpirit, in religion as in govern- 
ment, always thrives underperfecutior^and obfUnatein- 
tolerance. But this intolerant fpirit laded but a few years. 

Ofth* Platform of the Churchet. In 1 634 the church- 
es in New England adopted certain canons and confti- 
tutions, defining the officers, their duties, modes of 
eleftion, and the rules of proceeding and government. 
In 1648, a fynod of elders and meflengers at Cam- 
bridge adopted a platform of church government, con- 
taining the principles held by the churches, and an ex- 
planation of the powers and duties of the officers) the 
mode of ordination, the powers of the church, the 
manner of maintaining minifters, and the rules of ad- 
miffion, excommunication and cenfure. In 1708, del* 
egates from the councils of the counties in Conne&icut 
met at Saybrook and agreed upon an ecclefiaftical con- 
ftitution, called the platform, containing a confeffion of 
faith and regulations for adminiftermg church difciplin. 
This wascponfirmed by the legiflaturc in OSoberoi 
tfie fame year, and remains the bafis of church govern- 
ment to this day. 

Of tie Union of Churches in Connecticut. . By the Say- 
brook platform, the minifters, elders and meffengeis 
of all the churches in a county or other diftrift, con- 
ftitute a confociation. The minifters of the churches in 
a county or other diftri& # form an ajfaiation, which* • 
is empowered to examin arid recommend candidate 
Thefe councils are confulted in regard to religious 
concerns, and aflift the churches in ordaining and dif* 
miffing their minifters ; but their powers are moftlf 
advifory. They however contribute, by their influ- 
ence, to preferve peace and harmony, among churches, 
xeftrain opntroverfies and reconcile differences. A 
general afTociation cotvfifts of delegates from the fcveral 
aifoc/ations in the ftate, *n& \vo\te> ■a.w wkuA \s&g&^ 
in each of the counties bY^ota-U^xu 
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Of the Support of the Congregational Clergy. The firft 
mlmfters in New England were maintained by weekly 
Contributions. The famous Mr. Cotton preached a 
fermonin Bofton, in December 16339 in which he 
urged that the fcriptures clearly dire£t the mainte- 
nance of miniftcrs to be defrayed, like other charges of 
the church, out of a cheft or treafury tohefupplied by 
contribution $ upon which the church adopted the 
pra&ice. But it was laid down as a principle, in the 
firft church laws, that minifters-ought to be fupported 
by their hearers, and in cafe of neglefl, that the magis- 
trate might be called upon to compel them to make 
payment. The clergy have now fixed falaries paid by 
a tax en the pews of the chuTch or the property of the 
hearers. The firft fettlers in Rhode Ifland adopted 
a different principle, and a declaration of general tole- 
ration, being incorporated into the charter of that colo- 
ny, the laws furnifh no aid in fupporting the gofpel. 
In none of the ftates, at this time, is a man compelled 
to maintain religious worihip, in a church to which 
he does not belong. 

Of the Jntrodufiion of the Epifcopal Church. There 
,was no regular public worfhip in Maffachufetts, except 
in the congregational churches, until the year 1686, 
when an epifcopal church, confiding of about four 
hundred persons* met regularly for worftip. The firft 
epifcopal church in Connecticut was collected at 
'Rye in 1704, under Mr. Muirfon. The fecond was 
formed at Stratford in 1706. Some oppofition was 
made to the eftablifhment of that church in the colo- 
ny, which ferved only to increafe the zeal, of its advo- 
cates. From fuch fmall beginnings, the epifcopal 
church has become large and refpe&aole in many parts 
of New England, efpecially in the commercial towns. 

Of a Community of Lands and Goods in Plymouth. 
•The 'firft adventurers to Plymouth placed all their pro- 
perty in a common ftock, to be ufed and improved fat 
the benefit of the company. The \u\&& i&o ^«» ^ 
drft. cultivated in common, and the ftwta <& <Ja&*as3 
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depofired in a common magazine. Within three yo 
exp^ri nee convinced the people of the abfurdity of 
project ; for many perfons,. expecting to be mainta 
ed out of the public fund, mgle&ed to labor, and 
colony was in danger of periihing with hunger. 
1623, the company placed every fingle perfonin £p 
family, affigned a portion of land to each, and left e 
ry family to truft to its own labor for food. The 4 
fequence was the fcttlers became more indultric 
more contented, and had food in abundance. 

Of Sumptuary and Regulating Laws. The planter! 
New England, on their arrival in a wildernefs, whef 
was difficult at firft to obtain the neceflaries of life, 2 
impoflible to enjoy luxuries, attempted by examples 
law to reftrain all exctfi'es in diet or drefs. Cove: 
or Winthrop, Toon after he arrived, laid afide the pr 
tice of drinking healths, at his own table, and reco 
mended it to others. In 1639, the pradtice was'forl 
by law. In 1634, laws were -palled prohibiting 1 
ufe of tobacco, im mod eft falhions, and colily appai 
In 1633, a law was made to limit the price of labc 
Workmen being fcarce and demanding high wag 
Mailer workmen were allowed two (hillings and la& 
crs, eighteen pence, a day : Money being of fterli 
tftlue. It was alfo ordered that the advance on got 
fhould not exceed four pence on a (hilling, beyond t 
price in England. Thefe laws had no durable effa 
and the general court in 1 640, finding that labor* 
would either tranfgrefs the laws or leave the colon 
repealed the a£t regulating wages, and left every ton 
to fix the price of labor among its own inhabitan 
which had a better effect. ^ 

. Of thefirji Shipping built in New England. The fi 
attempt to build water craft in New England, was 
1626. The Plymouth people, finding themfelves e 
poled to great hazards in coailing with an open bo* 
and having no (hip carpenter, employed a houfc ca 
penter, who fawed nuo two y aTO> ^^ Ut^eft bo< 
in/erted timbers t»\»g&KttSfcfcN* wt feitax>\»& 
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deck and rigged it into a convenient tfeffel, which did 
fervice for feven years. 

The firft veflel built in MafTachufetts was a bark of 
thirty tons, built by Governor "Wintbrop, at Miftic, 
lanched July 4, 1631 \ and called the Bleffing of the 
Bay. The day of the firft lanch is now the anniver- 
sary of Independence. In 1633, a f ma ^ A"P °f fi*ty 
tons wa§ built at Medford. In 1636, a (hip of one 
hundred and twenty tons was built at Marblehead, and 
called the Defire, which belonged to the people of Sa- 
lem, whofe defendants are remarkable for their com- 
mercial cntcrprize. This was the firft American {hip 
that made a voyage to England* 

Of the Caufes which promoted Ship Building. The 
planters of New England had veiled all their property 
in money, or necefiaries for beginning a plantation; 
but having little commerce, their money was, in a 
few years, expended, and they had few refources to 
fupply themfelves. Foreign mips came to trade with 
them, but took little befides money in payment, by 
which means, the colonies were foon drained of ca(h. 
Brafs farthings were fometime ufed for fmall change, 
and afterwards bullets. In 1640, money had become 
ib fcarce, that the government dirc&ed grain to be 
given in payment of debts, at fixed prices ; and when 
no perfonal eftate could be found, lands to be apprized 
to creditors upon execution. This was the origin of 
tender laws. In this fituation, the price of lands, and 
of cattle fell to a fourth of their former nominal value. 
-This put the people upon fowing flax and hemp and 
importing cotton. 

Of thefirjl Attempt to encourage Commerce. In this 
languiihing ftate of trade, the apprehenfion of a. want 
of foreign commodities, alarmed the people in Maffa- 
<hufetts, and they determined to provide (hipping of 
their own. Mr. Peters, a public fpirited man, procur- 
ed a number of perfons tojoin him in buiidvas^ ^c^ 
of three hundred eons at Sakna u\ Kho % wA^^* 
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ample was foon followed by the inhabitants of JJeftbn, 
who built one of one hundred and fixty tons. Both 
were finished in 1641. That of Bofton was called the 
Trial. Money was not obtainable to pay the carpen- 
ters, but they agreed to take the produce of the country. 
Thus eommenced a fpirit of commerce which has made 
the northern dates rich and refpe&able. 

Of the Fijheries and Trade of the Colonies. Within a 
few years after the difcovery of North America by Ca- 
bot, the Englifh and French began to take great quan- 
tities of fifh on the American coaft, efpecially on the 
banks of Newfoundland. This bufinefs had become 
of great importance, more than fifty years before the 
fettleroent oi Plymouth* The fifh were moftly carried 
to Spain and Portugal. The firft planters in New 
England found their time and money f© much occupi* 
ed in procuring the means of fubfiftence, that forfome 
years, they could not carry on the fisheries to a great 
extent. Th^ir principal article of export was peltry ; 
and meftly beaver flsins, which they purchafed of the 
Indians for goods of final! value. To procure bcav«r, 
was the firft objeft of the colonies in eftablifhmg tti&* 
irjg houfes at Kennebec* Conne&icut and otheT pfac#. 
In 1639, a fifhing trade was begun at Cape Ann, aad 
the ftock employed in it was exempted from tsxariflB 
for feven years. This feems to have been the firft afl 
of government for encouraging the fifhfcry. .In 1641 > 
three hundred thoufand codfifh were fen t to tnaiket. 

Of the importance of the Peltry Trade to the Colon'** 
Of fuch value was the trade in pekry to the firft plas- 
ters, that each colony claimed and maintained an Or 
clutive right of trading with the Indians, within the 
limits of its own patent. Hence arofe ferious contefc 
between the colonies. In 163 1, a fmall pinnace from 
Salem, bound to Bofton, was driven into Plymouth by 
adverfe winds, and the governor of Plymouth was b 
much alarmed with the fear that the people fho»W ope* 1 
;.a trade with the n^tWw^YvaX^iwN^^v^^Qd^r^ 
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ened to oppofc them by force. A firoilar jealoufy cauf- 
ed a conteft between the Plymouth traders at Kennebec 
and a trading boat from Paicataway, in which two men 
were killed. This trade alfo was a principal caufe of 
the confroverfy between the Englifh and Dutch, con- 
cerning the right to Connefticut river. And fo valu- 
able was the trade, that the Englifh even planted 
maiz for the Indians, the better to enable them to 
.fpcnd their time in colle&ing beaver. 

Of the Progrefs of Trade in the Colonies. The plan- 
ters imported at firft much of their provifions* and for 
many years, all their clothing from England. In 
1 63 1 1 On account of a fcarcity in England, their 
wheat, with the freight, eoft them fourteen (hillings 
sterling" a bufhel, and peafe, eleven* and fix pence, 
jfrom Virginia, they received fmall fupplies of maiss. 
In 1631, a fmall pinnace from Virginia fold her maiz 
in Salem for ten {hillings fterling the bufhel. In the 
feme year, an Englifh (hip, after landing fbme cattle at 
Bofton, failed for St. Kitts, but not to return to New 
England. In i634,avefTel went to Bermuda and re- 
turned by the way of "Virginia, with corn and oats. 
The firft vefiel directly from the Weft Indies, was a 
Dutch (hip of 1 60 tons, which came from St. Kitts and 
arrived at Marblehead, in May, 1635, laden with fait 
and tobacco. St. Kitts had then been fettled twelve 
years and contained about four thoufand inhabitants. 
In June, the fame year, arrived two Dutch (hips from 
the Texel, with horfes and cattle ; the price of fuch an- 
imals being high-^horfes and mares from thirty to for- 
ty pounds fteriuag— cows and heffers, from twelve to 
twenty five pounds, and fheep fifty fhillings. In April 
1636, the fmall fhip built at Medford returned from 
Bermuda, with potatoes, which were fold in Bofton 
at two pence the pound 5 corn being very fcarce. 

Of Trade to the Weft Indies. The firft American vef- 
fcl that went to the Weft Indies, was a \ra&&a&& 5k 
thirty tons, which, ift 1636, waa \aQto\& to ^txtwa&a 
and attempting to return, wa&loTcc&V^ , ta«Sai& ^*^ 
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er, to Hifpaniola. She returned the next fpring, with 
hides and tallow* The next year, the Salem, (hip, De- 
fire, made a voyage to New Providence and Tortuga, 
and returned in March 1638, laden with cotton, to- 
bacco, fait and negroes. This feems to be the date of 
the firft introduction of Africans into New England. 
The next arrival from the Weft Indies was a fmali 
Englifli veffel, in 1639, with indigo and fugar— and 
this is the firft mention, in our annals, of the import- 
ation of thefe articles. In 1642 three fhips were built, 
one at Bofton — one at Salem, and the other at Dor* 
chefter. In the fame year, a Dutch (hip from the 
Weft Indies exchanged her cargo of fait for plank and 
pipe ftaves — the firft export of lumber to the Weft 
Indies mentioned in the annals of New England. A 
fecond (hip arrived the fame year and took a cargo of 
pipe ftaves, and ten fhips failed with lumber before 
winter. This firft difcovery of new markets for lun> 
ber excited no fmall joy among the planters ; for ftaves 
had lain ufelefs on their hands. 

Of Trade to other Foreign Countries. In autumn 
1642, a fmall (hip arrived at Bofton from Madeira 
laden with wine and fugar, which were exchanged for 
pipe ftaves and other commodities. One of the Bof- 
ton fhips, laden with lumber and fifh, made a voyage 
to Fayal and the Weft Indies. The other lumber {hips, 
which went to the Weft Indies, made fuccefsful voya- 
ges, and returned in the fpring of 1 643 with wine, 
fugar and cotton. At that time, the colonics were in 
great diftrefs for food, owing to a bad crop of corn; 
and otherwife impovcrifhed, fo that fome of the people 
actually left New England, arid many talked of aban- 
doning the country. The* fucceffes of their infant 
trade, at this juncture, gave them new life, contribu- 
ting to eftablifli the fettlements and render them pros- 
perous. 

Of the Trade of ConneElicut. The planters on the 
Connecticut, occupying a x\d&. foA* ^texvded very lit- 
tle to trade, for many ^rav T^aci w^acfek W» 
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lumber to the Weft Indies, Fayal and Madeira,, 

in 1680, the amount did not exceed nirte thoufand 
inda. Atthat time no more than twenty fmall vef- 

belongcd to the colony. They had a trifling trade 
h New. York, but mofl of their traders fupplied 
oafelvea with goods at Bdfton, where they fofct the 
virions wh'kh were exported. The primitive plan- 
\ of New Haven contemplated a great trade ; but a 
> of one hundred and fifty torn, which they had pro- 
ed to be built at Rhode Fffand, going to fea, in the 
iter of 1646— ~7, foundered and was loft with fix 
"even- of the principal planters ; which, with other 
:ouragements', fruftrated their intentions. 
If Arts and Manufactures. The fir ft mill erec- 

by the planters was a windmill near Watertown^- 
v the fituation not being good, it was taken down in 
c*uft 1632 and placed on a hill hi Bofton. ' To this 
F, corn was brot from Pafcataway to be ground. 
1633, a watermtll was erected by one Dummer, at 
xbury. In 1 636, a windmill was creeled at Charlef- 
, and watermrlte at Salem, Ipfwich and Newbury. 
order of the court, a market was erccled in Bod on 
March 1634, and TLurfday was direclcd to be the 
»kly market day. In the fame year was fet up the 
I merchant's fhop and the firil houfe of entertain- 
nt. The manufactures of the fettiers were very 
S and confined to the moft neceflary articles of clo- 
*g and utenfils for agriculture. Not being ufed to 
iring lands of wood, they bellowed more labor 
n was neceflary, as they dug up all the (lumps of the 
*$. By bills of charges now extant, it appears that 

clearing of one home lot in Hartford, cod fifty 
mds flerling an acre. 

If the Introdutlion of "Printing The fir ft printing 
fs in New England, was efiablifhed at Cambridge, 
March 1639, by one Day; the proprietor's nasaa. ' 
\ Glover, who died on his paffage to Km^vra.. T Ttea * 
\ th'wg printed was the freemen's o*a\\v — ^vs, to^ 
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an almanac — and the third a verfion of the pfalms. 
No prefs was fet up in Conne&icut until the year 1709, 
when printing was begun at New London by one 
Short. The firft code of Conne&icut laws was revi- 
fed by the general court held at Hartford in October 
1 6721 and printed by Samuel Green at Cambridge, in 
Maflachufetts, in 1675. The & T & gazette published 
in New England, was the News Letter, printed in 
Bolton in 1704. The firft newfpaper in Connecticut 
was the Confte&icut Gazette, begun at New Haven 
by James Parker, in January, 1755, but was discon- 
tinued in 1 767, the printer moving to New Yorkr 

Of the Foundation of Colleges. The firft univerfity 
in the colonies was that at Cambridge, founded in 
1638. The firft commencement was held in O&ober 
1642, when nine ftudents were admitted to the degree 
of bachelors. It took its name Harvard, from 2 prin- 
cipal benefactor. For more than fixty years, gentle- 
men in Connecticut fent their fons to Cambridge for 
an education; but in 1699 the clergy in Conne&icut 
nominated ten of their number, as truftees to found 
a college. Thefe met at New Haven in 1 700 and for- 
med a fociety, which was to cpnfift of eleven clergy- 
men and a redtor, for the purpofe of eftabliihing and 
governing a college. A charter of incorporation was 
granted by the legiflature in Odtober 170 1 . Mr. Pier- 
fon of Killing worth was appointed the firft recto 
and during his. life, he inftru&ed the ftudents in that 
town. The firft commencement was in September 
1702. On the death of Mr. Pierfon in 1704, the 
ftudents were placed in Milford and Saybrook, under 
different inftru£tors, and fo continued until 171^ 
when New Haven was made the permanent feat of the 
college. In the year 1 799, the number of graduates 
amounted to two thoufand five hundred and* five, ft 
is called Tale College, after the name of one of its prin- 
cipal bcnefa&ors. 

Of the Eftablifhment tf Puttie &ctaU.' The fir« 
planters of New ILngUtvi, mrot *1 ^Vwjwcwwtf*: 
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knowledge and learning among a free, chriftian people, 
extended their care to the education of their children ; 
and as foon as the firft difficulties of obtaining fubfift- 
ence, were overcome, pafled laws for encouraging the 
general diffufion of knowledge. In Mafiachufetts and 
Conne&icut, every town, containing a fufficient num- 
ber of householders, was obliged to procure a teacher 
for fuch children as parents wifhed to put under his 
care. In Conne&icut, this provifion extended to fe- 
males as well as males. And the better to induce eve- 
ry town to avail itfelf of this provifion, the law grants 
and appropriates, to each town or fchool diftrift, a 
fum of money payable oat of the treafury of the (late, 
equal to one five hundreth part of the value of the tax- 
able property of the inhabitants, as rated in the grand 
lift or public afleffment. In addition to this, each 
town has the command of a large fund arifing from 
the fale of a traft of land called the Wejlern Rtferve* 
In confequence of which almoft every child in the ftate 
has acceistoa fchool, fomepart of die year. 



SECTION IX. 
Military Events. 

Of the principal Wars in the Colonies. 

WHILE the people of this country remained un- 
der the dominion of Great Britain, th^y were 
involved in all her contentions with France and the 
Dutch. Soon after king William afcended the throne . 
<rf England in 1688, war was declared by France, and 
the French commander in Canada inftigated the fav- 
ages to fall on the frontier fettlements. It was on this 
occafion that Schene£tady was facked, and the inhabi- 
tants maflacred. To put a flop to the depredations o£ 
the French and favages, it was .coiftex^?te&\& ^ofes^sct 
Canada. For this purpofe an tx^&vwsa. Nm^^F-^ 
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by the commiflioncTs of the colonics in 16^0. Th<r 
crown was folicitcd to afford feme aid, bat it couM not 
be granted on account of the troubles in Great Britain. 

Of the Expedition agmnft Canada under Sir W'tWsam 
Phips. The land forces ordered for this invafion coa- 
fifted of eight hundred and fifty men, raifetf by the col- 
onies of New England and New York, and command- 
ed by General Winthrop. At the fame time, a fleet of 
armed (hips and transports, with eighteen hundred 
men, under Sir William Phips, was ordered to fail up 
the Iroquois, to co operate with the land forces in the 
redu&ion cf Quebec. But the expedition proved tm- 
fuccefsfal. The fleet had a long paffage amf did net 
arrive before Quebec till October. The land troops 
were not furnifhed with provifions, nor boats to con- 
vey them over the lake and they returned. • The force* 
however landed from the ffcet, andthe (hips cannon- 
aded Quebec, but without much effe<S! 5 while they 
fnffered feverely from the batteries of the enemy. 
Stormy weather foon fucceeded and made it neeeffary 
to abandon the enterprize. 

Of Col. Fletcher's Commijfcn. In 1 692, Col. Fletcher 
arrived with the commiflion of governor of New York, 
and alfo with power to command the militia and garri- 
fons of Connecticut. The colony immediately dif- 
patched General Winthrop, as an agent, to remon- 
strate to the king and council, againft this extraordi- 
nary power. In the mean time, Col. Fletcher went 
t© Hartford, and in his maje(ty*s name, required the 
colony to furrender to him the command of the milita- 
ry. The train bands in Hartford were paraded and 
Col. Fletcher direfted his fecretary to read his commif- 
fion. But Capt. Wadfworth, the fenior officer, order- 
ed the drums to be beat and interrupted the reading. 
Col. Fletcher commanded filence, repeatedly 5 till 
Capt. Wadfworth, with a firm tone, told him, "if he 
was not filent, he would make the fun (hine thro him in 
a ,/Homcn t," CoL Yklohex > &w&ty^ \\a c^Vi x\at fuc- 
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ceed, judged it expedient to withdraw, and returned 
to New York. '..'.- 

Of the Progrefs and Conclujion of this War. In the 
fpring of 1690, Sir William Phips, with a few fhips 
and a fmall number of men, took pofleflion of Nova 
Scotia, and the country from Port Royal to Penobfcbt. 
The Maflachufetts colony began to cxercife the powers 
of government there 5 but was interrupted by Ville- 
bon, a Frenchman, who eftablifhed himfeJf on the river 
St* John. The French alfo fent a force from Quebec 
and took the fort at Pemaquid and demolifhed it. Up r 
on which Capt. Church, with a body of troops, com- 
mitted depredations upon the French inhabitants, and 
an attempt was made to take Villebon's fort, but by 
ill management, it was fruftrated. In 1693, a fleet 
under Sir Francis Wheeler, was ordered to a& againft 
the French in the Weft Indies, and then to repair to 
Quebec and in conjunction with a body of New England 
troops, reduce Canada* But by a malignant fever,- 
which deftroyed mod of the troops of the fleet, this 
expedition was defeated. In 1697, the French in 
Canada planned an attack upon Bofton, and a large 
fleet was fent from France to co operate in the defign ; 
but adverfe winds, and- other ill events, fruftrated 
the project. — In the fame year, a treaty of peace was 
flgned at Ryfwick, between England and France, and 
hbftilities ceafed. 

Of the War in ®>ueen Anris Reign. Soon after 
queen Ann fucceeded to the Englifh throne, in 1702, 
war was declared againft France, and the fettlements 
in New England were again expofed to Jthe incurfions 
of ferocious Frenchmen and Indians from Canada. 
In 1704, Col. Church, with a party of men, vifited 
Nova Scotia, and diftrefled t&c poor inhabitants, with- 
out taking any important poft. After burniiig and 
plundering feveral towns and villages he returned. In 
1707, a confiderable force was fent under Col. March, 
to reduce Port Royal, in NovaScoU^^ W\. A\sx\a»^ 
ing and engaging in fome &itm\ftv&&>Vt HiifcSj&^jk^* 
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troops were not fufficicnt to take fo ftrong a fort, and 
they retired to Cafco. Here a reinforcement was re- 
ceived, and three perfons arrived with authority from 
Maflachufetts, to renew and infpeft the feige. But a 
fecond attempt proved equally unfuccefsfuL In Au- 
guft 1708, a party of Indians, headed by Frenchmen, 
aflaulted Haverhill on the Merrimac, burnt fome of 
the houfes and flew thirty or forty of the inhabitants. 
Mr. Rolfe, the minifter, was killed ; but his maid cov- 
ered two of his young daughters with tubs in the eel* 
lar, and faved their lives* 

Of the Progrefs of this War. Finding the cotoniw 
could not be fafe from the ravages of the French and 
Indians, while Canada and Nova Scotia were under 
the government of France, Maflachufetts folicited, ani 
the queen granted a large naval force, to aid in. the 
reduction of thofe provinces. The New England col- 
onies, with New York, in 1 709, raifed about two thou* 
fand and five hundred men, who were commanded by 
jSeneral Nicholfon. Thefe marched to Wood Creek, 
fputh of lake George, and there waked to hear of the 
arrival of the expected fleet at Bofton. But the fleet 
did not arrive, and the troops lay at Wood Creek, tiU 
autumn. While encamped, they were attacked witha 
malignant difeafe, which occasioned a great mortality 
and compelled them to withdraw.— Thus ended all 
the expenfive preparations for iubduing Canada. The 
next year, however, a body of colonial troops, utfder 
General Nicholfon, failed to Port Royal, and took pot 
feffion of it by capitulation. 

Of the Expedition under jidmiral Walker. In 17111 
General Nicholfon procured of the queen, a fleet of 
men of war and tranfports, under Admiral Walker, 
for aiding in the conquesfc of Canada. This fleet arm- 
en at Bofton in June, and ahho not expe&cd, the col- 
onies made the beft preparation they could to fecond 
the operations. The whole force, when the Britifh and 
colonhl troops were utuXtA, ^twy&fc\R&\& {even thou* 
fund men. GenetaY ^vcWVfaa. wax v* K&««kv»> 
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tending, with additional forces, to join Admiral Wal- 
ker before Quebec. The fleet failed from Bofton 
July 30th, but met with fogs and tempeftuous weather, 
near the mouth of the St. Lawrence, in which eight or 
mine tranfperts, with about a thoufand men were loft, 
by fhip wreck* This put an end to the expedition — 
the admiral failed to England, and the colonial troops 
returned. The peace of Utrecht, figned March 3d, 
1713, put an end to hoftilities, and continued till 

Qftb* Taking ef Lewi/burg. Great Britain declared 
war againft Spain in October 1739, and againft France 
in March, 1 744. In the following winter, the legisla- 
ture of Maflachufetts planned a daring, but fuccefcful 
enterprize againft Lewifburg, a ftrong fortrefs belongs 
ing to the French, on the aland of Cape Breton. The 
motive was to remove the French, who greatly annoy* 
edour fiftiery^ and Governor Shirley was the moft 
active promoter of the expedition. Four thoufand 
troops from Maflachufetts, Connecticut and New 
Hampshire, under the command of General Peppere], 
failed from Bofton, the laft week in March 1 745. The 
expedition wa6 undertaken without the knowledge of 
. the government of England - 9 but a requeft had been 
made to cpmmodore Warren, then in the Weft Indies, 
toaffift in its execution, who arrived with a fixty gun 
fliip, and two or three frigates. The troops arrived, 
the latter part of April, and landing their heavy cannon, 
planted batteries, without regard to fyftem, and pufh- 
ed the feige with fuch vigor, that the garrifon capitu- 
lated on the 17th of June. This expedition was as 
honorable to the projectors, as the acquifition of the 
fortrefs was ufefui to the colonies, and the' Britifh 
e. , i~«* >* v. . 

Of the French Chebutlo Fleet. In 1746, tie French 
fitted out a fleet of eleven fliips of the line, j|ith a 
•great number of fmalier fhips, and more tha^&jt^. 
thoufand land forces, under the coiac&a&k o^^r^^- 
£*smvttte, for the purpofe of tccoxwxv% ^o^&^^ ** 
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Cape Breton and attacking the English colonies. This 
force was to be joined by four (hips under Conflans 
from the Weft Indies, and feventeen hundred French 
and Indians from Canada. No Englifli fleet failed in 
cjueft of the French ; and great was the confirmation- 
of the colonies, when news was received that the 
French fleet was near the American coaft. But kind 
providence blafted the hopes of the enemy. By florms, 
fome of the {hips were damaged, and they bore away 
for the Weft Indies — One was condemned and burnt 
-—one was forced to return to Breft by a malignant 
difeafe among her crew. A part of the fleet arrived 
at Chebu&o, now Halifax, in September ; but the ad- 
miral foon died, and the troops were fickly ; fo that 
the fleet returned to France and the colonies were pro- 
videntially relieved from their anxiety. This war dol- 
ed by a treaty of peace figned at Aix la Chapelle, in 
March 1748.* 

Of the Plan of a Union of the Colonies in 1754- 
AU the preceding wars had left the French mailers 
of Canada \ .thsy were alfo in pofiefEon of Louifiana, 
alargetraft of country, on the wefl^of the Miflifippi. 
They knew the value of America, and had early formed 
the plan of restraining the fettlements of the Englifli. 
This was their objeft in all their wars, and for this 
purpofe, they united with the Indians, in burning 
towns, and murdering the inhabitants. The better to 
accomplifh their defigns, they extended their fettle- 
ments on the Iroquois and the Lakes ; and finally at- 
tempted to eftablifli a chain of fortified places from 
Canada to Louifiana, on the back of the Englifli col- 
onies. This alarmed Great Britain as well as the colo- 
nies, and the Britiih government fuggefted to the 
colonies, the nege#ity (Confederating for the purpofe 
of mutual fafety. 

Of the Meeting ofCommiffionen mnd the Plan profxfed. 
In July 1754, commiflioners from the northern and 
middle colonies met at AWtoa^ wi^teed to apian 
of union, drawn up Yyy I)t.^iw^&si» ^ <a&&V«* 
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ttopofed that the confederated colonies fliould have a 
jetteral government, formed by delegates from the fev- 
rral colonies, and appointed by the houfes of reprefen* 
atives, once in three years. This government was to 
>e adminiftered by a prefident general, who was to be 
ippointed and maintained by the crown. The powers 
>f this grand council extended to affairs of general fafe- 
:y, efpecially to the regulation of trade with the Indians, 
purchafes of their lands, treaties with them, new fet- 
Jements, and making provifion for defenfe, in time of 
war. This plan, tho obvioufly falutary for the colo- 
nies, was not approved by the cf own ; probably on 
account of a jealoufy of the growing ftrength of the 
colonies, which made the Britifh court apprehend a 
future refiftance of the authority of parliament. lit 
lieu of this plan, the Britifh miniftry propofed ano- 
ther, which fhould be more dependent on the crown ; 
and by this difference of opinion, the projected union 
was fruftratcd. 

Of tie Beginning of the War in 173:4. The en- 
croachments of the French, and the erection of forts, 
on lands claimed by the colonies or the crown of Great 
Britain, occafioned an order from the crown to. the col- 
onies to refill the French. In November 1753* Major 
Wafhington, who afterwards commanded the armies 
of America, was difpatched by Govetnot Dinwiddie 
of Virginia, to learn the Views of the French, who had 
taken pofleffion of the territory on the Ohio. By the 
anfwer of the French commander, It appeared that the 
government of France claimed the country, and de- 
termined to keep pofleffion. The Virginians then 
ere&ed a fort on the Monongehala, but it was taken 
by the French in 1754.^ In Julvj the fame year, Col. 
Wafhington, who commander ab(^t four hundred 
men, was attacked by fuperior numbers and obliged 
to capitulate. In 1 755, hoftilitiea commenced between 
Great Britain and France, and America became thd 
theater of important operations. ^ ' 
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Of General BraddocVs Defeat. Early in the 
of 1755J General Braddock, with two regime!) 
rived in Virginia, and proceeded* together with i 
of colonial troops, under GoL Washington* to 
the French from their fort, oh the Ohio. Be 
layed by want of carriages, and provisions, he 
arrive, at Fort Cumberland, till June. Here 
Col. Dunbar with eight hundred men, to can 
ward the provifions and heavy baggage ; and 
cing towards the French fort, du Q^efne, whicl 
where Pittfburg is now built, his troops amoun 
twelve hundred, fell into an ambuih of Indiai 
French, who, being concealed behind trees, fire 
fatal effeft, upon the BritiQi and American i 
The general and his principal officers were 
with about feven hundred men 5 the remainde 
faved by the brave and fcilf ul conduct of Col. 
ington. 

Of General Johnfyts Viclorj. In the fame fu 
the northern colonies raffed a body of about five 
Tand men, who were intended to take Crown P< 
fort fifteen miles north of Ticonderoga. G 
Johnfon, who commanded thefs troops, marched 
to Lakfe George, where he encamped to wait for I 
to tranfport the men down the lake. While ; 
in that fituation, a body of French forces under 
Diefkau, advanced by South Bay, with a view 
tack and feize the camp at the portage, now 
Fort Edward. But underflanding that the pla 
defended by cannon, and that General Johnfon's 
was deftituteof large guns, the Baron altered h 
and attacked General Johnfon's troops. The 1 
were repulfed with tl|e iofs of feveral hundred 
An expedition againft 'Niagara, under governor £ 
of Manachufetts, was intended, the fame year, 
body of troops.marched to the lake j but the exe 
of the plan was deferred on account of the latci 
tie feafon. ' 

'Of the Conqueti of Now Scotia. \cv\k* ^ 
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, an expedition againft Nova Scotia was conduced 
Jol. Monckton and General; Winflow* with a frnali 
y of Englifh, troops and two thoiifand men from 
lachufetts* The principal fortrefs was taken with. 
1 lofs, and the country fubdued. The inhabi- 
5 were descendants from French- fettlers, and had 
uently changed mafters, as their country was con- 
red alternately by the IJnglifh and French. They 
$d themfelves neutrals; but it was the detcrmina- 
of the commanders, in this expedition, thafthey 
lid all be removed and their eftates confifcatcd* 
ordingly, about two thoufand men* women and, 
4re,n were txanfpprted to New England, <Jifperfed 
different towns, and incorporated with the inhajb- 
t«. 

^ * the Lofs of Fort Ofwago. Altho hoftilities had 
menced in 1754? yet no formal declaration of war 
made till May 1756, when it was proclaimed by 
Britifh king in the ufual form. Lord Loudon was 
Dinted govex^ior of Virginia- and commander in? 
:f of the forces in America* Governor Shirley was 
illed> and general A bercrombie Succeeded him inihc 
iinand of the forces in the northern colonies. 
:fc generals, with additional troops, arrived and pro- 
Jed to Albany 5 but before they were prepared to 
in tkeir operations, the garrifon at Ofwago qonfift- 
of fourteen hundred mqn, had furrendered to the 
tich. This poft was, very important^ as it com- 
ided tile communication between Canada* and the 
o. The campain clpfed without any other great 
it, and the winter was fpent in preparations for 
fecuting the was with vigor, the next fummer. " 
If the. Military- Operations f* America /Vi 1757.. 
:at preparations h^d been made to attack Crpwn 
fit,, but the plan of operations was changed ; and^ 
d Loudon went to Join admiral Holborn, who am-, 
d in July, with a f^uadron of -fttypt to ^VcwJ*. \*v«- 
rg, which had been reftored to ¥.t?cic.^\^ s^V^f 55 - 
'48. Thispkn alfo. was dafea^Vi ^vp-W** 
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arrival of a ftrong fquadron of French fhips and a large 
land force. Lord Loudon departed, and in the winter 
following! went tp England ; and the Englifti fleet, af. 
ter being (battered by a violent tempeft in September, 
returned to England. In the mean time, the French 
general Montcalm laid feigc to fort William Henry on 
Lake George, and after a brave defenfe, without any 
profped of relief, general Webb, the commanding of- 
ficer, furrendered. Thus the campain of 1757 end- I 
cd with difgtace to the Britifh arms ; while the French 1 
were gaining ftrcngth and multiplying their forts on | 
the back of the colonies. Thele misfortunes were 
owing to bad management in the Britifh councils, and 
the want of concert in the colonies, which were gor« 
erned by different legiflatures, and could not be brot to 
a£k with union or energy. 
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great efforts Were made to fubdue the French inAmcr* m * 
ica. Three armies were employed — one commanded 
by general Amherft, deftined td take Lewifburg— one 
under general Abercrombie, to a£t againft Crown 
Point—and a third under general Forbes, to drive the 
, French from the Ohio. A fleet under admiral Bofa* 
wen, and twelve thoufand men, under general Am* 
herft, laid feige to Lewifburg ; which, after a vigorous 
refiflance, furrendered. Three French ihips of the I 
line were fet on fire by bombs, and burnt in the harbor. I * 
Two others were boarded and taken, and forty cannon J fc 
out of fifty two in the principal baftions, were dif- I & 
mounted, before the beficged confented to capitulate. 
The inhabitants of the ifland were fent to France, and 
the prifoners to England. Col Rolls was then dis- 
patched, with a body of troops, to St. Johns, whid 1 
ifland fubmitted to the arms of England. After the 
,conqueft of Canada, in 1760, the fortifications <* 
Lewifburg were utterly demolifhe4 and reduced to » 
heap of rubbifh. v - 

Of the Defeat of General iifeercromVie. f ^^ , f*\ 

hadcrcacd a fort at Ticontoo^ *^\«»x*M*^ 
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muntcation between Lake George} South Bay and 
X^e Champlain* To djfpoflefs them of this import* 
ant place ami of Crown Foint, was the objeft of gen- 
ial Abcrcrombie, with the main divifion of the for- 
ces, amounting to feven tfcoufand Britifh regulars, and 
ten thoufand colonial troops* This army arrived near 
Ticonderoga, m Joly. After difembarking from the 
battoes, the troops had to march thro woods, and the 
€ent5r i €olumh under Lor,d Howe, a young officer of 
grea^r worth, met and defeated a detachment of the 
French forces retreating from anoutpoft; but this 
advantage was purchafed by the lofs of Lord Hpwe. 
The main body advanced and attacked the fort, but the 
French were fo well protected by abbatis and a breft 
Kvork eight feef high, that the IMtifh troops could not 
£arry the works. After an a&ipn of four hours, du- 
ring which the troops were expofed to a terrible fire, 
the general ordered a retreat, having loft eighteen hun- 
dred men, and returned to the camp at Lake George. 

Of the Taking of Fort Frontenac and Pittjburg. The 
ill fuccefs at Ticonderoga was in part counter balan- 
ced, by the taking of fort Frontenac on the Iroquois, 
" near lake Ontario, by a party , of colonial troops under 
colonel Br^ditreet. Thisrfortwfisgarrifoned by a hun- 
dred and ten men only ; but contained a great number 
pf cannon, mortars, military f\oresy provisions* and 
goods/ Nine armed veflels were alfo taken i* The 
whole was effe&ed without bloodfhed, aad the fort de* 
moliflied- During : thefe tra-nfpcHons, Gen. Forbes' 
marched from Philadelphia, Jwith a contiderable body 
of troops, to attack the French fort,- Duquefne. Af- 
ter pafling the mountains, he detached Col. Bouquet, 
^ith-two thoufaad men, to a pofition fifty miles in ad- 
vance.- This officer Tent major Grant forward with 
«ight hundred men to reconnoiter the fort and country. 
The. detachment met afuperior French force, and was 
£- defeated with the lofs of major Grant, and three Ivwl- 
dred men. But the French, not \VV\\m%\& •&fe.'awS£\<^. 
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abandoned the fort, and retired down the Ohio. Gen- 
eral Forbes took pofleffion and gave it die name of Pittf- 
burg, which the town fmce built continues to bear; 

Of the Operations of General Jtmherft. In 1759, 
the efforts of the Britifh and Americans to reduce the 
French were more fuccefsful. General Amherft, with 
the main army, croffed lake George, to lay feigeto Ti- 
conderoga \ but the French abandoned that pod and 
Crown Point. General Amherft took pofTeffion, re- 
paired the fort at Ticonderoga, andleaving a'ftrong 
garrifon in it, proceeded to Crown Point, where he 
built a new fort. Here he built a floop of fixtecnguns 
and a large boat for fix guns, with a brig. With thefe 
and his battocs, he embarked to proceed down the laic, 
but he was baffled by tempcft nous weather* The land 
forces were compelled to return, but the armed veffch 
proceeded and drove afliore three of the French veflels. 
General Amherft fpent the winter in completing the 
fortifications at Crown Point, and in opening roads to 
the colonies. 

Of the Redu&ion of Niagara.: During thefe tranf- 
a£Hons, general Prideaux laid feige to the French fort 
at Niagara, in the profeqution of which he was killed, 
and the command devolved on Sir William Johnfon. 
This officer urged the feige, and defeated a party of 
troops, coming from Detroit and Venango, to the re- 
lief of the place. This, fuccefs haftened the furrender 
of the fort, which capitulated the laft week in July. 
This was a valuable acquifition, as well as thepofleff- 
ionof Crown Point, and Tkonderoga. 

Of the Viflory of General Wolfe > and 8* -render of 
Quebec. The forces deftined againft Quebec were en- 
trufted to General Wolfe, a young omcer, who had 
diftinguifhed himfelf, the preceding year, at the feige 
of Lewifburg. The army, amounting to eight thou- 
fand men, landed on the iflandof Orleans, below 
Quebec, in June. Quebec (lands on a rock, at the 
confluence of Charles Rivex atv&>\\tYt^v»\*\ \t is nat- 
vrally itrong, and was w^io^^^^^^^^^V" 
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Superior force undet General Montcalm. General 
Wolfe had to contend with immenfe difficulties, and 
a detachment of his troops attacking the French en- 
trenchments, at the falls of Moritmorence, was repdU 
fed with the loft of five hundred men. At length, the 
Britifh troops landed in the night and afcended a fteep, 
craggy cliff, to an elevated place which commanded the 
town. This compelled the French to hazard a battle, 
which was fought on the 13th of September ; in which 
General Wolfe was killed, and the French General 
Montcalm, mortally wounded ; but the French were 
defeated y knd in a few days the town was furrendered 
to General Townfend upon capitulation. 

Of the Operations at Quebec in the yean 1760. Gen- 
eral Murray, with fix thoufand troops, was left to gar- 
rifon Quebec. By means of the rigors of the climate, 
and a want of frefh provisions, one thoufand of theft 
men died, before fpring, with the fcurvy and two thoir- 
fand were dHabled from duty. Near the clofe of 
'April, the French troops* which had been collected 
during the winter, to the number of ten thoufand, at- 
tacked General Murray, and defeated his fmall army, 
with confiderable lofs. But General Murray retreated 
to the town, which he bravely defended, again ft fupe*- 
rior numbers, until the arrival of .a fquadron of (hips, 
and the deftruftion of the French fhips in the river* 
induced the French commander, Vaudrueit, to abanw 
don the feige. 

Of the final Redu&icn *f Canada. Early in the 
fummer of 1760, General Amherft put in motion his 
troops, with a view to attack Montreal, the lad fortrefs 
©f confequence remaining in the hands of the French. 
Advancing from Albany to the lake, he took the French 
fort, at Ifle Royal, and proceeded down the Iroquois, 
to Montreal, where he was joined by General Mur- 
ray from Quebec. While preparing to lay feige to the 
jlace, Vaudreuil made offers of canitut\t\fc\* v Vd\s^w 
-were accepted, and the town was {utc^yi^^^^^^ 
?th of September. A fmall ¥t*tk\\ ^^> 1 ^ 
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with provision and (lores to relieve the troops at Mon- 
treal, was deftroyed by Captain Byron in the bay of 
Chaleurs. The inhabitants of Canada fubmitted and 
took the oath of allegiance to the Britifh crown. Thus* 
after a century of wars, nlafiacres, and deftru&ion, 
committed by the French and favaget, the colonies 
were fccured from ferocious invaders, ^nd Canada, 
with a valuable trade in furs, came under the Britiflt 
dominion. 

Of the Expedition of Cot. Montgomery- While the 
troops were conquering Canada* the Cherofeees, a 
powerful tribe of favages, were committing outrage? 
on the frontiers of Virginia and Carolina. Governor 
Lyttleton of South Carolina, with a body of colonial 
troops, entered*the country and obliged the Indians to* 
fue for peace, which was granted. But the lavages 
violated the treaty and attempted to forprize a fort on' 
the frontiers of 6arolmav General Arnherft, on ap- 
plication, fentCol. Montgomery, with twelve hundred 
troops* to proteft the fouthern colonies This office* 
penetrated into the heart of the Cherokee country,, 
plundering and deftroying all the villages and maga- 
zines of corn. In revenge, the favages befeiged fort 
Loudon,* on the confines of Virginia 5. the garrifon, 
after being reduced to extreme dUtrefs, capitulated y 
but on their March towards Carolina,, a body of fava- 
ges fell upon the party and murdered five and twenty 
of them, with all the officers, except Capt; Stiiarti 

Cf the Progrefs and Termination of this War. Col. 
Montgomery being obliged by his orders- to return to 
Canada, the Carolinians were alarmed for the fafctyof 
the colony, and prevailed with him to leave four com- 
panies of men for their defenfe. Canada beingentirc- 
ly fubducd, General Arnherft fent CoL Grant, with 1 
body of troops* who, landed at Charlefton early ifl 
1 76 1. Thefe troops, being joined by a riegiment.of 
colonial forces under Col. Middlctoft, undertook an 
expedition into t!he £\\et$Vs& ctt>att£q ^ iw which they 
<tefeated the favages, vdtYi^VAs <& $&v|*\^i^& 
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their own men. After deftr«ying fourteen Indian 
towns, with the corn and ftores, the troops repaired 

- to fort Prince George for reft and refrefhment. In a 
few days after, fcveral chiefs of the Indians arrived 

, with propofals of peace, which were gladly received, 
and peace concluded. 

Of the Conclufton of the War in Europe^ and the Peace 
of Paris. The reduction of Canada, and to the expul- 
jjon of the French from the Ohio, put an end to im- 
portant military operations in America. The great 
purpofe of the war, which was expel or cripple the 
power of the French, on the weftern frontiers^ was 
happily accomplifhed. In Europe, the war continued 
to rage, and in the Weft Indies, the Britifh, aided by 
colonial troops, took Havanna from the Spaniards in 
1762 ; an .expedition in which multitudes of men fell 
vi&ims to the bilious plague. But on the 10th of 
February, 1763, a definitive treaty of peace was figned 
at Paris, by which the French king ceded Nova Sco- 
tia, Cape Breton and Canada to the Britifh king, and 
the middle of the Miffifippi, from its fource to the 
river Ibbervil, and the middle of that river to the fea, 
was made the boundary between the Britifh and 
French dominions in America. Spain ceded to Great 
Britain Florida, and all her poffeffions to the eaft of 
the Miffifippi. Such was the ftate of the European 
pofleffions in America, at the commencement of the 
revolution* 



SECTION X. 
Bills of Credit. 



Of tie Hj/fory of Paper Money. 
A FTER the year i66o,^Vv\\^\^:^^^^Kt^'X 

jT% ic * were fubjeft totkc cxo>wxvol Oro*.^****^ 
their commerce was entirety te^a\aX^^ <*&.*<& ^ 
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liament, whioh limited and reftraincd the trade of the 
colonies principally to Britifh ports. By this means 
the colonies were deprived of the benefit of many, of 
the beft markets for their produce y and the enterpriz- 
ing fpirit of the inhabitants was checked, or rendered 
fubfervient to the politic views of the parent date. 
In confequencc of thefc difad vantages, the balance, of 
trade w^s ufually again ft the colonaes ; that is, they 
imported goods to a greater value than they exported 1 
and the difference was paid in fpecie, as long as it 
could be procured, This unprofitable trade cxhauft- 
ed the colonies of money, to a diftrefiing degree ; and 
wher> the' public exigences called for extraordinary 
ta.xQSj the "people could not pay them, is cafli. For a, 
bfig period* taxes were paid in produce^ which was 
de^o/ited in public (lores and (old to raife money. But 
this was very troublefome and expenfive ; and the cok 
enies adopted the plan of iffuing bills of credit for a* 
medium of trade> in lieu of fpecie. 

Of th'faji Em$fin of Bills of Credit in Maftffo*- 
fetts. The colony of MaflachufettSt in 165,2; coined,, 
into fmall pieces, a quantity of filver bullion taken 
from the Spaniards, or received from the Weft In- 
dies* ia the courfe of trad^. The pieces bore the 
figure of a. pine tree, and circulated -in New Englani 
Tfiis prafti.ee continued more than thirty years, and. 
this was. the only inflance of a mint in the colonies. 
But this coinage expended only to fmall change, and 
could not fupply the requifit ca(h for the colony. The 
unfortunate expedition againil Quebec in 1690, had 
created a confiderable debt againft Mafiachufetts, 
which there was no money in the treafwy to pay. 
When the foldiers returned, they clamored for their 
wages — a tax was laid tQ taife the money — but to pre- 
vent a mutiny, the colony iflued bills of credit which 
wer^ to be received in payment of the tax. With thefe 
the ibJdxers were paid v the vaUxe of them funk imme- 
dhtely oae third \ \jut *\ $£> \>Vto -vw& v&xxx&te>.i*> 
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\he fax, as the time of payment approached, they 
gradually appreciated. " " 

Of the fuhfequent Ermfficns of Paper Money, To de- 
fray theexpenfes of another expedition again ft ()uebec; 
in 171 i, Maffachufetts iffued a large Aim in bills of 
credit, and in 17 14 and 17 16 no lefs than the>aluc of 
half a million of dollars. Befides thefe Aims, the col- 
ony hadj from time to time, iffued bills to pay the ex- 
penfes of government, and negle&ed to redeem the 
oills, until their depreciation, and its consequent evils 
had alarmed the crown, and a royal erder had been 
fent to the governor to reftrain all further emiffions* 
until the bills extant, Ihould be redeemed. Many 
fchemes were projeQed to preferve the value of the 
tills — fome part of them were lent to individuals on 
feeurity— others refted on the faith of goverrtment, 
which was pledged to redeem them— in one cafe a 
^private company was formed to fupport their declin- 
ing credit. -But all expedients failed, and in 1749* 
, when the fums in circulation* amounted to mote than 
feven millions of dollars, the value had funk to about 
'one twelfth df the value of fpecie. 

Of the kedemption of the Maffachufetts Bills. The 
-honorable efforts of Maffachufetts in the conqueft of 
Lewifburg, had induced the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, to grant one hundred ami eighty thoufand pounds 
fterling, to indemnify that colony for her expeiifes. 
While the bill for this grant was depending, the legifla- 
ture of Maffachufetts paffed an aft that, with the fpe- 
cie which was expefted from England, the bills of 
credit fhould be pUrchafed, at the rate of fifty (hilling* 
in paper for an ouiice of iiiver, or nearly feven and a 
half for one. This a£t was fortunately carried intb 
effefr, tho much againft popular clamor, and thus was 
redeemed {he largeft part of the paper currency; 
The remainder was directed to be paid into the treaf- 
ury upon taxes, and an end was put to ^ 'tnc&sox^^r. ^ 
frauds, and numberjefs puVAic ev\\&, toSSsv^^x^ccl ^ 
'circulation of a depreciated cuttctk^ 
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Of the Paper Currency of South Carolina. In 1702, 
Governor Moore of South Carolina, rafhly undertook 
an expedition againft St. Auguftine, a Spanifh town 
in Eaft Florida ; the plan was difconcerted by the arri- 
val of two Spanifh (hips and abandoned, in a cowardly 
manner. As the colony then did not contain more thai) 
feven or eight thoufand white people, the expenfes of 
the expedition were too confiderable to be defrayed by 
an ordinary tax ; and the colony iffued bills of credit 
for the purpofe. This was the firft experiment. As 
the fum was not large, the bills anfwered a good pur- 
pofe, and for fomey eats retained their value. But the 
war againft the Tuicaroras and other favages in 1712, 
creating another heavy debt, the colorty iffued forty 
thoufand pounds, which was lent on tended or per/bti* 
al fecurity, and made payable into the treafury in ten 
inftalments of four thoufand pounds each. This fum 
was fo large that the value fpeedily funk one half, and 
ultimately to one feventh. The depreciation caufcd 
great uneafinefs — the planters paying their debts to 
their creditors and the merchants, in a medium of lefs 
value than gold and filver. The rate of exchange re- 
mained at feven for one, until meafures were taken to 
redeem the bills. 

Of the Bills of Credit in New York and Pennfylvanid. 
The firft ifluing of a paper currency in New York) 
Was in 1709, and the occafion was the great expenfe _ , 
of the fruitlefs preparations for attacking Canada, in I ' 
that year. The fums firft iffued were not large, and V 
fuch regulations were adopted for redeeming the pa- j^ 
per, as to prevent, in a great meafure, the evils rf 
depreciation. Confiderable -fums were afterwards 
emitted, and gradually tailed into the treafury and 
Cancelled. In 1722, Penfylvania iffued her firft paper 
currency, amounting to fifteen thoufand pounds— ty 
fubfequent emiflions the fum was augmented to eighty 
thoufand pounds, which fum was extant in 174 0, 
This paper was mtdc a\ega\ tcxyfac*, fo that creditor* |^ 
trere obliged to take It *& tgofci ixA fcfcwu Ks>Y^ 
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edfome depreciation, the proprietaries were alarm- 
for Fear they fliould receive their rents in a deprecia- 
medktra ; and oppofed the emiifion of paper until 
aflembly had made tliem a grant to fecure to tliem 
full value of* their rents in fterling money. 
General Remarks on Bills of Credit. All the Colonies 
ner or later iffued bills of credit to fupply the place 
fpecie, which was fcarceand not fufiicient for a cur- 
t medium. In thofe colonies where the paper was 
nediately called in by taxes and duties, it deprecia- 
but little j in others, it funk to a low value ; and 
e debtors an opportunity to defraud their creditors, 
paying them in a depreciated currency. As the pa* 
could not circulate in foreign countries, it would 
anfwer for a remittance for goods imported ; mer- 
its of courfe preferred fpecie to paper, and gold 
\ Giver rofe in value. In ihort, a paper currency 
ile the country was rapidly fettling, and its trade re- 
died, was very ufeful in many refpe&s ; but it alfo 
«luced great evils. It gave rife to unceafing jeal- 
y and contentions, between the f dyal and proprie- 
y governors and the aiTemblies of the colonies ; 
the governors ftrenuoufly oppofed the ifluing of pa- 
'. Had the colonies been indulged in a free trade, 
y would have had gold and filver enough ; but an 
reftrained conimerce could not be enjoyed, until the 
onies became independent. 

Of the Origin of the different Rates of Coin in the 
onies. For almoft a century after the fettlement of 
nerica, the Englifh colonies rated coins in fterling 
ney, as in Great Britain. But the fcarcity of mon- 
finally called for a remedy, and fome of the colo- 
s attempted to remove the difficulty, by paffing laws 
raife the nominal value of foreign 'coins. This oc- 
ioned a royal proclamation, in the ftxth year of 
^eenAnn, A. D. 1708, which fixed the current 
m in ai value of coins in the colonies, a&Q£s.i&rc3&i 
>vc the nominal value in fterling moraf \ Vy^wax '^ 
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dollar, which was four Shillings and fixpence fieri 
pafled for fix (hillings. In New England and Virgii 
this became and dill remains, the current dcnomi 
tion. Butin fome of % the colonies, the depreciatioi 
their paper currency, the fcarcity of money, and 
current rate of exchange between paper and fpe 
raifed the nominal value of filver and gold dill higl 
In New Jerfey, Penfylvania and Maryland, the r< 
of the dollar was eftablifhed and cdnjinueb at fe 
fhillings and fixpence ; in New York and North Gs 
lina, at eight (hillings. In South Carolina and Gc 
ffia, it rofe only to four and eight pence ; or two pe 
in the dollar above the fterling value. But thefe 
differences merely in name, for the real value is 
fame in all the dates -, in other words the pound a 
the (hilling differ in value, but not the dollar. 



SECTION XL 
Piracy. 

Of piracy in the American Seas. 

IN the two fir.fl centuries^ after the Spaniards fett' 
in America, the land and the fea were infefted 
pirates and freebooters, to a degree never before kno^ 
in the civilized world. Thefe robbers had rhcirc 
gin among fome fniferable fugitives of the French i 
tion, who had begun a plantation in- St. Kitts, a 
being difpoflefled by the Spaniards, fled to the nor 
crn part of Hifpaniola. There they lived at fiift 
hunting fwine and cattle which abounded in themoi 
tains, and there acquired the name of bucaneers> fr 
the practice of drying and preferving thtir beefs 
pork, called in French, baucaner. After living fo: 
time in this manner, fome of them became cnltivato: 
others betook tkmfe\v^ to ^\\^» Many of tli 
icttied en thevfland, Tottugs mu\&wi* 
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paniolaj and being accuftomed to an unreftrained 
equality, they lived itf a date of democracy, every 
man being the mafter of his own family ; the com- 
mander of a boat or {hip was liable to be difcarded by 
the crew, and in a divifiotf of the plunder, he had 
only a fingle fhare like a private, unlefs given to him 
as a gratuity. 

Of the Ravages of the Bttcaneers. Thefe lawlefs ; 
freebooters fortified themfelves in Tortuga ; and form- 
ing themfelvcs into fmall companies, fajjjed forth in 
quell of plunder by fea and land. They fcad a fpeciai 
antipathy to the Spaniards, and when they found a 
ihip alone, they boldly grappled and boarded her j 
Ufually patting all the crew to death. When loaded 
urith plunder, they returned and divided it with the 
*ioft fcrupulous juftice ; then fpent their time in all 
Kinds of vice and debauchery, until their booty was 
Upended. Enjoying a perfeft ftate of liberty and 
Equality, there was no law toreflrain their excefles, and 
When their plunder was gone, they were reduced to 
i*rant and mifery — They then went forth to feek more 
plunder, and pillage honcft and induftrious men. At 
Length, their number was fo increafedby defperate 
Fellows from France, Holland and England, that they 
became formidable to all Spanifh America. Thejr 
eompofed an army of twelve hundred men, and at- 
tacked feveral Spanilh towns on the continent, mur- 
dering the people,, and plundering the houfes. In 
*4>97, they took Carthagena, and effefts to the value 
of feven or eight millions of dollars ; but on their 
return, they "met a fleet of Dutch and Englilh (hips, 
Xwhich rook and ftmk a number of theirs. This gave 
them a check from which they never recovered. They 
x«rere hunted by the nations of Europe, and partly by 
force and partly by- encouragements to cultivation, this 
*icfl ofvillans was deftroyed. 

Of Piracies on the American Coajt. The figltlt ^£ 
piracy extended in a greater or \efe te^res, xa ^R."%aSs- 
Indies, and to the North. Amencan cotacftg*. fe2ow& 
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the year 1699,011c Bradifli a boatfwains mate, in an 
Englifli fhip bound to India, in an illegal voyage, con- 
fpired with the crew, left the captain on an ifiand, and 
turned pirate. Coming to America to depofit his 
fpoil, Bradifli was taken, fent prifoner to England and 
executed. One Kidd was dill more notorious; This 
man was matter of a veflel and failed from New- York,, 
where he hard a family. Being in London, he was 
felefted, upon recommendation, to command a (hip 
fitted out for the exprefs purpofe of fuppreifing piracies 
in India. But he turned pirate himfdf, failed to India) 
and there begun the praQice of robbing. Returning 
to America, he landed and appeared openly at Bolton, 
where he was taken, fent to England, and executed* 
The trade of Carolina fuffered greatly by a neftof pi- 
rates fettled at New Providence which became a recep- 
tacle of vagabonds, after the proprietors of Carolina 
had releafed their right to the Bahamas to a company 
of merchants. The gulf of Florida was at their com- 
mand, and the trade to the Weft Indies was almoft 
ruined. The miniftry in England charged the colo- 
nies with harboring thofe lawlefs rafcals ; but without 
foundation. After many years, and great exeitiom, 
the feas were cleared of freebooters* 



SECTION XH. 

Diseases and Rfmarkable Events. 

Of the Difeafes that affiiEied the Colonies and ether rt- 

markahle Events. 

THE firft fettlers in America had to contend with 
hardfliips, fcarcity of provifions, a degree of cold 
in winter and heat in fummer, which they had not 
experienced in Europe* and with the difeafes of the 
country, to which were aAte& fo^^x^^m their 
wants and toil. In i6xo,Yva\i<& ^^Mwkfce 
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ffers died, and in 1630, the cotony of Maffachufctts 
loft more than one hundred, by fevers and the fcurvy. 
In 1633, ^ e colony of Plymouth loft twenty of iw 
inhabitants, by an epidemic peflilential fever. In 
1635, the mortality in Virginia, by the accounts therr 
received in New England, extended to eighteen hun- 
dred perfons.-^-On the firft of June 1638, was a fevere 
convulfion of the earth 5 called the great earthquake. 
This was fucceeded by a general prevalence of the 
finall pox and fevers, on which account, a general fait 
was obferved in December. Shocks of the earth were 
repeated at times, till December, when they were 
frequent. Two tremendous ftorms happened, the fame 
year, one in Auguft and the other in* December, in 
which the tide rofe fourteen feet above fpring tides, at 
Narraganfet, and flowed twice in fix hours. Another 
ternpeft equally fevere occurred on the r6th of March, 
old ftyle, in 1639, and fudi a rain that the Connc&i- 
cut rofe twenty feet above the meddows. 

Continuation of remarkable Events. Oh the fifth of 
March 1643, was another violent earthquake in New 
England ; but no damage was fuftai ned. The prece- 
ding furnmer had been wet and cold ; crops of corn 
were indifferent ; Englifh grain had fuffered in an un- 
ufual degree, by wild pegions ; and in winter, the barns- 
were infefted by fuch numbers of mice, as were never 
before known. Thefe animals were fo numerous as 
to^eat the bark of the fruit trees, about the roots, 
under the fnow. Thefe caufes occafioned a derth, 
and many families, their corn being exhaufted in April, 
werq compelled to live on claims and fifh. In 1647 
happened the firft influenza mentioned in the annals 
of America. It extended to the Weft Indies, where 
it was immediately followed by a malignant fever, fo 
fatal and infe&rqus. as to be called the plague. In 
Barbadoes and St»\Kitts, it fwept away five or fix 
thoufand people ; fieaing firft" the moft hale, rohuft 
men, c This is the firft diftmft *q£q>w\\<& W^v^^' 
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ic yellow fever, mentioned in our hi (lories. A peftf- 
kntial fever prevailed in Hartford* the fame year, of 
which died the Rev. Mr. Hooker. 

Continuation of remarkable. Events, A flight earth* 
quake was felt in New England in October 1.653, 
Some general fickhcfs prevailed in Maflachnfettfr j for 
in the fpring of the next year, a fail was> appointed tit 
Connecticut, for which one reafon afligned, in the proc- 
lamation was " the mortality which had been among 
the people of MarTachufetts." In 1655, another influx 
enza fpread over New England. In 1658 epidemic 
difeafe again prevailed, on which account, and the fear- 
city of grain and intemperate feafon, a fail wasobferv- 
ed in Connecticut. In 1659, the difeafe called rattles, 
hives, or croop firft appeared in the colonies. In i66z 
happened in New England* an earthquake, a fevere 
drouth, and epidemic difeafe ; on the abatement of 
which our pious anceftors kept a day of thankfgiviflg. 
In 1668, a malignant ficknefs prevailed in New York 
and occafioned the appointment of a fall in September. 
In 1677 the fmallpox raged in Charleftown, in Maf- 
fachufetts, with the mortality of the plagi^e j aiid in 
theibllowing year, it prevailed in Boflon. 

Continuation of remarkable Events. In 1683, great 
licknefs prevailed, and the people fought the throne of 
grace by a general faft. During the winter, a fever 
ib general and fo fatal prevailed in Springfield in Maf- 
fachu&tts, that the public worfhip on Sundays was fcj- 
pended.— A fknilar difeafe afflicted the fame town in 
171 1, in 1733 and 1761. It raged at Hartford in 
1717. Fairfield fullered equally by a^ malignant fever 
in 1698 after the influenza — Waterbury in 1713-*- 
Bethlem in 1750 and 1760 — Eaft Haven was repeat- 
edly vifited, and dripped of a great part of its molt 
robufl men. The lall time, was in 176 1. This vio- 
lent fever prevailed in many other places, with great 
mortality, but has pot been epidemic fince 1-761. In 
j/02 New York was foxety \\&te&Vvfo. ?i ^s&ttential 
fever — >aJmoft all the patient* fltei. ^\v^^Jno»«^ 
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harlefton, in S. Carolina fuflered fay a like difeafc in 
599. On die 29th of October 1727 occurred an 
trthquake ra New England, as violent as any of the 
►rmer ones* Slighter (hocks are not infrequent. On 
ie 1 8th of November 1755* happened a (hock of 
tnilar violence, but no injury was fuftained. 
^Continuation of Remarkable Events. The influenza 
revailcd in 1733, and fpread over the world • In 1 7 3 5 
yaamenced the fcarlet fever, or malignant fore throat* 
; ^ingfton, an inland town in New Hampfhire, and 
fited moil parts of America, in that and the follow- 
tg year. This wa9 its firft appearance in America, as 
tr as could be reeolle&ed. Before that period, the 
fual form of difeafe in the throat, was that of a quin- " 
f, which was often malignant and fatal. From the 
ear 1735 to 1800, the malignant fore throat wasepi~ 
emic, fix times* in the northern ftates. The inftuen- 
» from 1732 to 1800 prevailed nine times, as an epi* 
emic. The long fever, fo called becaufe it continued 
Wrty or forty days, was formerly very common in 
few England, bat has almoft difappcared in the older 
•ttfements. 

Ofunufual Seafons. The feafons in all countries, 
1 the temperate climates, are very variable. The 
inter of 1633— 4 was mild — the wind moftly from 
ie fouthward, with little fnow till February, and no 
eat fioft. That was followed by cold winters, and 

1637 or 8, the winter was noted as unufually fe- 
re ; the fnow lay about four feet deep from the mid- 
& of November to the firft week in April. But the 
^nter of 1641 — 2 was of the fevereft kind — Boftcn 
y was a bridge of ice as far as the eye could fee^and 
& Chefopeek alfo was frozen. The Indians tol4 our 
ceftors that fuch a winter had not been in forty years. 

finaiiar winter occurred in 1697—84 Tfce four- 
-nth day of December O. S. 17.09 was fuppofed to 

the coldeft day that-had then been known in Ait&sx\~ 
• In February 1717 feU the gce-aX<A. fes^n **** 
oxm in.thi% or perhaps any country. \\^q^w^^ & 
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lower doors of houfes, fo that forne people were obli- 
ged to ftep out of their chamber windows on fiiow 
fhoes. There was alfo a terrible tempeft. Eleven 
hundred fheep, belonging to one man, perifhed. One 
flock of a hundred, was dug out of a fnow drift en 
Fifher's ifland, where they' had been buried to the 
depth of fixteen feet. This was twenty eight days af- 
ter the ftorm, when two of them were found alive, 
having fubfiftedon the wool of the others, and they 
£uftained no injury. 

Continuation ofUnufual Seafons. A memorable tem- 
peft is recorded to have happened on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary 1 723, which raifed the tide feveralfeet above the 
ufual fpring tides,, and did incredible damage on the 
eaftern fhore of New England. The winter of 1737 
— 8 was extremely fevere 5- but far lefs ifevere than 
that which clofed the year 1 740. A fimilaj winter fol- 
lowed the fummer of 1779* when all the rivers and 
bays, even the Chefopeek, were converted into brid- 
ges of ice.. The fevere cold was of three- months du- 
ration,, and the fnow from three to four feet deep. 
Mild Winters alfo occur frequently— as in 1 755 and 6< 
— 1774— -5—1794 — S — and 1 80 1. — z when there was 
little froft and fnow. 

Of Days of umfual Obfcurity or Darknefsi Hifto-^ 
rians have mentioned many inftancesof extreme dark- 
nefs, in the day time, and in fome cafes, this obfcuri- 
ty has lafted feveral days. Inftances happened in Eu- 
rope, in the years 252, 746*— and 775. Thefirftin- 
ftance mentioned in our annals was on the 21ft of Oc- 
tober 17.16— the fecond on the 9fch of Auguft 173^2.—^ 
A fimilar obfcurity happened in Canada . and on the 
LakeS| on the 19th of October 1362 ; and on three 
different days in October 1 785. On the 19th of May 
1780, a memorable darknefs was fpread over all the 
northern ftat«s. The obfcurity was occasioned by a 
thick vapor or cloud, tinged with a yellow color or 
faint red," and a thin coat oV ^^- ^^ft da^oftted on 
white fubftanccs. In x\vcfc Vc&$Q£&t, ^& <fcfass*\ 
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^asfo great as to render candles or lamps: neceflary. at 
noon day. The darknefs in Canada was followed by ■». 
fquahVof wind, fevere thunder— -and in one inftance 
by a meteor or fire ball* So ignorant were moft people 
of this phenomenon, that many were exceflively 
frightened 5 altho it had occurred three times at lealt 
within the period of firty five years. 

Of the Northern. Lights. From the earheft times,. 
w« have fome imperfe£b accounts of lightsin the iky ; - 
and; fiiperftttfon has represented them as the forerun^ 
necsof bloody wars and other calamities. Sometimes 
hiftorians fpeak of them as troops of men, armed; and • 
niflung to battle. Such representations are the efFu- 
fions of weak and timid minds; thefe lights and all 
others in the atmofphcre proceeding from natural cau- 
fes, are no morerthe harbingers of evil than a fliower 
of Tain or a blaft of wind. For about three hundred 
years paft^ our accounts of the northern lights, are 
tolerably correct. There was a discontinuance of 
them eighty or ninety years, anterior to 1707, whet* a 
fmall light wasfeen by perfons in Europe. *Biit they 
did not reappear, in full fplendor, till the year 1 71 6, 
when they were obferved in England. Their fir ft ap- 
pearance in America was December u, 17 19, when 
they were remarkably bright, and as people in general 
had never heard of fuch a phenomenon, they were ex- 
tremely alarmed, with the apprehenfion of the approach 
of the final judgment. All amufements, all bufinefs, 
and even fleep was interrupted, for want of a little 
knowlege of hiftory. From 1719 to 1790, thefe 
lights were frequent r when they again difappeared, 
for a long period. 

Of Difeafes^among the Bftttes. The brutes- have at 
times peftilential difeafes which fweep them away in 
multitudes; A plague among cattle deftroyed a great 
partof the fpecies in Germany about the year 800. 
The fame happened in Italy and Germany, in - V\v*^ 
among cattle and horfes. A^ike m^xl^w.^ ^Xfc5^%«^~ 
tk happened in Holland and tbt&t \m*» <& ^o^as^ 
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in 1 7 5 1 . Fortunately, no fimilar plague among ufeful 
animals has ever happened in America ; alt ho at times, 
there has been con fide rable mortality among horfesan* 
cattle. In 15 14, the cats in Europe perifhed by a pef- 
tilential difeafe, as they did lately in Europe and Amer- 
ica, in 1797. In 1763, dogs, fheeps, mules, poultry, 
fwine and horfes, in feveral countries of Europe, were- 
fwept away by unufual difeafes. In 1764, the blue 
fifh all perifhed or abandoned the fhores of Nantucket, 
where they had always been in great plenty. In 1775 
the oyfters at Wellfleet, on Cape Cod all perifhed, 
and have never fince grown on the fame banks. In 
1 788, the cod fifh on the grand bank of Newfound- 
land were moftly, thin and ill flavored. In 1789, the 
haddock, on the coaft of Norway, moftly or all died, 
and floating on the furface, covered many leagues of 
water. In 1799, the fmall fifh on the coaft of North 
Carolina fharcd a like fate., At times, oyfters are 
found to be watry, fickly and ill flavored ; dogs, wolves 
and foxes are afledted with madnefs — and the wild, 
fowls perifli by epidemic difeafes. * 



SECTION XIII. 

Controversies and their Effects* 

Of the Evils of Diffenfions among the Colonies. 

THE moft fruitful fource of public evils among' 
the American colonies, was, the want of union 
and concert of meafures, proceeding from their jealos- 
ies and different views, and interefts. Each colony 
exercifed a feperate jurifdi&ion over a certain tra£t of 
land, and fo jealous was each of its rights, that blood 
was fhed in defending a claim to an exclusive trade in 
beaver on a particular river, when millions of that ani- 

, znai were to be f o\m& m xh& utioc£\v^\sA. >«\Vittaefs. 

Uizccrtain boundaries alio oiv^\tv^x&^ti>wa^\Q^^^T^s^ 
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<Verfie$, arid litigations, which excited no fmall degree 
of animofity among the colonies, fome of which lafted 
more than a hundred years. The antipathy between 
-Rhode Ifland and the other colonies, on account of 
differences in religious and civil matters, and in moials 
•had fcarcely fubiided at the revolution. 

. Of the EffeSh of Dijfcnfions in the Defenfe of the Cofo- 
. nies. The ill efFedt of a want of union was firft felt, 
in 1637, in the Pequot war. Three governments were 
to be confulted, and altho all agreed in the neceffity of 
reducing the Pequots, yet for vVant of unity of power 
and effort, the Connecticut forces arrived firft at the 
field of aclion, and to prevent notice of their arrival 
from reaching the Indians, they were obliged to attaek 
the fort alone / and altho they fucceeded beyond ex- 
pectation, yet it was a defperate attempt and might 
have been fatal to the aflailants. Had the colonies 
been -uader the fame jurifdi£tten, the troops might have 
been afiembled at the fame time, and a&ed with uni- 
ted force. In 1694, the commiflioners of the united 
colonies declared war againft Ninigrate, a Narraganfet 
chief} and their forces were entrufted to the command 
of Major Willard of MaiTachufetts, who marched into 
the enemy's country, but did nothing effectual, and 
returned on frivolous pretexts.— It was owing to the 
ayerfion of MaiTachufetts to the war that the plan of 
the colonies was fruftrated. In 1676, during Philip's 
. war, the colonies determined oh fubduing the Nar- 
reganfets y but the people of Rhode Ifland, who were 
mod expofed, left their fettlements to be defended 
by the troops of the other colonies, and did not join 
in the attack and reduction of the fort. 

Of the want of Concert in other Expeditions. The 
united colonies, MaiTachufetts,Plymouth and Connect- 
icut, were zealoufly engaged in one common caufe,* 
during the war witrflPhilip and his affociates. But the 
troops of each, a£Hng often at a diftance, under fer- 
rate commanders, often failed to aSfct& ^SSn^wrs.^ 
jparties, farts or towns m dvfttcfo \ ;fept "^•ao^ « 
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a unity of councils and defigils. Many whole towns 
and whole companies of men would probably have 
been faved, if one will had dire&ed all their opera- 
tions. Capt. Lathrop and his company, who fell into 
an ambufcade, between Deeriield and Hadley, and 
were cut to pieces, would have efcaped, but for want 
of union and concert of meafures ; for two or three 
companies were within a few miles, marching to join 
them. - 

Of the *weaknefs of the Confederation of 1643. Altho 
the union of the four infant fettlements produced very 
good effefts, by giving them harmony of councils) 
and ftrength of a&ion, yet it Was not fufficient to pre* 
rent jealoufies, divifions, and the confequcnt evils. 
Springfield, when firft fettled, was fuppofed to be un- 
der the jurifdi&ion of Connecticut, but was afterwards 
claimed by Maflachufetts, and until the divisional line 
was run, a controverfy fubfifted between the colonics 
on that account. But a more ferious difpute arofe oil 
account of a duty which Connecticut impofed on goods, 
belonging to Springfield, exported from the river; 
which duty was applied to the maintenance of a fort at I 
Saybrook, to protect the river fettlements, efpecialty " 
againft the Dutch. The queftion, concerning ibe 
right to lay the duty, agitated the colonies, and when 
the commiffioners decided in favor of Connecticut, 
Maflachufetts, by way of retaliation, laid a fimilar 
duty on goods, palling the fort in Bofton harbor. This 
law did not efcape the cenfure of the commiffioners, 
but- the confederacy had no power to reftrain thefe 
differences. 

Of the J^eahnefs of the Confederation continued, to 
the year 1653, the commiffioners of the colonies took 
into confideration, the queftion of making war on the 
Dutch, who had driven the New Haven fettlers from 
the lands they had purchafed oft the Delaware, and 
burnt their fort j who had conftanVly fold arms and 
, ammunition to the fava^t^ vi\v\Ocv ^^fed the colo- 
nies to extirpation -, and 'wYio, to. ^to^kOmkh** \ 
1 
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Ingland and Holland, had attempted to engage the 
ndians in a plot to deftroy the Englifh. T^he com- 
nflioners of Plymouth, Connecticut and New Haven 
greed on the necefEty of a war to put a (lop to fuch 
utrages and a dangerous confpiracy ; but thofe of 
ffafTachufetts oppofed it, and no arguments or powere 
f perftiafion availed. Thelegiflature of Maflachufetts 
enied the authority of the commiffioners to declare 
var 5 alleging that each colony was a fovereignty, and 
ould not be fubjeft to another fdveretgn power. Th& 
>ther colonies held this to be a diredt violation of the 
rticles of union — but the confederation was a rope 
►f fand. The favages continued to purchafe arms and 
:mmunition of the Dutch ; and by the time of Phii- 
p's war, they were well furnifhed and well acquainted 
ritharms. This proved the principal caufe of that 
irar and its horrors. 

Of the fatal Rjfefts of Diftinion in 1690. On the ao 
reffion of king William to the throne of England, a plan 
vas formed in New England to take Canada. Com- 
niffioners from the colonies met at New York and 
igreed upon a plan of operations. A fleet under Sir 
William Phips was to fail from Bofton to Quebec, 
rod a body of troops from Connefticut and New York 
vas to advance by land to the lakes and Montreal. 
Fhe fleet arrived before Quebec, tho late in the Teafon ; 
>ut the land forces, after proceeding to the lake, were 
obliged to retreat for want of canoes, and provifions. 
• hefe articles were to be furnifhed by a commiflary 
f New York; but he failed. The colony of New- 
ark was diftra&ed with fa&ions under the ufurpa- 
on of Lefler. General Winthrop, who commanded 
*e forces, was blamed for retreating ; but was fully 
Kculpated by a court of inqury. In truth, the plan 
£ cooperation with the fleet was frustrated for want 
f a common head or government over the colonies, 
"hich would hftve given union, concert and energy 
> the whole fyftem of meafures. There is no dnubx. 

S 
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that her troops did not arrive, till after the garri 
had furrendered : So that the troops of three color 

; only, of which MafTachufetts furni&cd four fifi 

were employed in that important fervice. In flw 

1 : nothing prevented the expulfion of the French fr 

Canada fixty or feventy years fooner than it happen 
but the weaknefs of the colonies, rcfulting from a 
vifion of their power, and the jealoufy of their counc 
And it is very evident that in thofe feventy years, 
French, and Indians in their employment, killed tw< 
ty thoufand men, women and children ; which i 
1 greatly retarded the population of the northern fta ( 

Had Canada been conquered in 1690, and retail 
under the Britifh government, it is probable this j 
of America, would have had, in the year 1800, t 
hundred thpufand inhabitants/ beyond the pref 
number* 
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149* 



1493 



lag of Spain gran- 
a commiflion to 
pher Columbus, a 
j, for making di£» 
*,* April 30 

failed from Palos 
1 Aug. 3, firft ob- 
the variation of 
dJe Sept. 14, dif- 
[ Guanahana now 
md, one of the 
as, O&Sbcr 12 O. 
. N. S, 

3 difcovered Cuba 
7, O. S.' and Hay- 
ich he tailed Hif- 
1 or little Spain, 
ber6, O. S. 
s built a fort at Na- 
in Hayti, where 

3 officers and 38 
ind failed to Spain 
xander granted to 
ail the lands weft 
ne 100 leagues weft 

Azores, May 4 
syage of Columbus, 

25 

is built Mabel 'a on 
rth fide of Hayti, 
iber 

is difcovered Porto 
n the fecoad voy- 
nd Jamarfk May 4 
sot, a Venetian:i»y 
but refiding at 
I in Eng. failed un» 
commiffion from 
r VIL and difcover- 
ma Vifta or New- 
and 1494 «r 5 

real name «w Cbrijtov^l 
't/c& xuat latinized into 
Columbus, 



1496 



Anna D«m "Bartholomew ColumbuSjgo- 
vernor of-liatfcl'a, built 
New Ifabella-frti the fouth 
fide of Hayti aftd^on the 
eaft bank of the river O- 
zama, to which hs remo- 
ved the colony 
Ch. Columbus reined to 1 

Spain, March 
Henry VII. granted a com- 
miGTion to John Cabot 
and his three fon 3, Lew- 
is, Sebaftianand San&ius, 
to malte difcoveries of un- 
known countries, 3nd to 
ereit. the king's banners 
on lands which they bad 
already difcovered^HT ch 5 1 49 6 
King Henry gave a iicenie 
to John Cabot to take ff* 
vends from any port, for 
making difcoveries, Feb. 3 1498 
Sebaftian Cabot failed to A- 
merica, difcovered ,• the 
land afterwards named 
Labrador, June 11, O. S. 
[azd.] and ranged along 
the coaft ro Florida.-— He 
was the firft difcoverer of 
the American continent 
1497 or 1498 
Ch. Columbus failed from 
Spain on his third voyage 
May 30,difcovered Trini- 
dad July 3 1 , and the con- 
tinent now Terra Firm*, 
Auguft 1 
Ojeda who was with Col- 
umbus in his firft voyage 
accompanied by Amerigo 
Vefpucci> a Florentine, 
failed from S^vcv "^^ 
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go had the addrefs to 
give the continent his 
name 

Vincent Y. Pinzon failed 
fouthward, discovered the 
great » river Maranon 
which he called Amazon 

Pedro A. Cabral, a Portu- 
guefe, difcovered the 
coaft now called BraGl 

Bovadilla appointed gover- 
nor of America, fent Col- 
umbus to Spain in chains, 
Aug. 23 

Cortcreal, a Portug efe, 
failed to Newfoundland 
and gave name to Labra- 
dor 

The town of New Ifabclla 
being deftroyed by a hur- 
ricane, was rebuilt on the 
weft fide of Ozama. The 
name was afterward 
changed to St. Domingo, 
and this is the oldcfl town 
in America * 

Columbus being acquitted, 
failed on his 4th voyage 
June 3, arrived at Hay- 
ti June 29, failed to the 
continent, difcovered the 
bay of -Honduras, alfo 
named Porto Bello, Aug. 
to Nov. 

Columbus ihipwrecked on 
Jamaica 

Columbus relieved after be- 
ing almoft a year on Ja- 
maica, arrived at Hayti, 
nnd failed for Spain Sept. 
2, arrived at St. Lucar in 
December 

Adventurers from Bifcay 
and the north of France 
began a fifliery on the 
banks of Newfoundland 

Columbus died at Va\\a<\oW& 

a g c ^58, May 1& 
The fugar cane introduced 
into Hayti from theC*- 



M99 



J- 



1500 



J. 



nary iflands about this 
time 

I* de Soli s, and V. Y. 
Pinzon difcovered the 
great ritf er Paraguay, cal- 
led alfo river of plate or 
filver 

African sfirft introduced in* 
to Hayti for Haves 

Ojeda and NicuesTa began a 
fettlement at the gulf ef 
Darien. Ovando fettled 
Porto Rico, and Efqaivei 
began a fettlement on Ja- 
maica 

John Ponce de Lecn difcov- 
ered and named FUride, 
from its being difcovered 
Eafter Day or feaft of flow- 
ers 

Vafco Nunezde Balboa dif- 
covered the South fea or 
Pacific Ocean 
de Grijalva difcovered 
Mexico and named it New 
Spain 

Fernando Cortez failed to 
Mexico, March 15 19, af- 
ter fevere contefts fubdu- 
ed Mexico Auguft il, 

Ferdinand Magellan, a Port- 
uguese, in the fervice- of 
Spain, entered the ftrait 
now called by his name, 
Nov. 11, 1520, procee- 
ded to the Philippines 
where he was killed ; but 
one of his flvips arrived 
in Spain in 1522— this 
being the iirft voyage 
round the globe 
I5©4 Pizarro, with Almagroand 
Lu^ue invaded Peru 

Pizarro founded St. Mi- 
chael, the firft Spamfh 
colony in Peru 

£ viatco took Cuzco,thc cap- 
l$o(\ \va\ *& ^«m, T&vjot \\*v- 

"Vac*, vA Y^ x ^^ 
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xja* 
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death 

P. Mendoza failed to t!vc 
Paraguay with 2000 men, 
built Buenos Ayrct, and 
and fir ft introduced hor- 
fes, which have multiprw 
ed hey on d ca' eolation 

Ferdinand de Soto landed in 
Florida with 9*0 men, 
*539» penetrated to the 
Chickafaw country, crof- 
fedthe Miflifippi where 
he died May 21, 1542, 
the remains of his men 
arrived in Mexicoin 1543 
Orellana entered the riv- 
er Maranon and defcen- 
ded to its mouth 

Chili conquered by the Span- 
iards 

The mines of Potofi difcov- 
ered 

Pefti en.ee in Peru, in Mex- 
ico 80*0,000 perfons per- 
iled 
. Ribaud with French pro- 
teflants, b»gan a fettle- 
m ent on the IJdiflo ; but 
the people abandoned the 
place, and on their return, 
fome periihed by fam- 
in 

John Hawkins began the 
Have trade of the Eng- 
liih 

Laudonier failed with 3 
{hips to relieve Ribaud ; 
but flopped at May river, 
now St. John's^uilt a fort 
called Caroline 

Rihaiud failed to Florida, 
took a part of the "men 
from fort Garoline-to op- 
pose a Spanifh fleet ; Me- 
landez, a Spanilh officer, 
arrived, maflacred mod 
of the French, and gar- 
rifoncd the phce with 
Spaniards 
?*ttrge,a Gafcon, failed to 



1533 1 Florida and maflacred the 
Spaniards, and Florida 
was abandoned 
M. Frobifher attempted to 
find a N. Weft paflaze, 
difcovered the Arait of his 
name 
Pefiilence in Mexico, by 
which died, as appeared 
by regifters, » millions 
of perfons. Sir Walter 
Raleigh obtained a patent 
for making difcoveries, 
March 25 
Amid as and Barlow, by or- 
der of fir W. Raleigh, lan- 
ded on Wocokon and Ro- 

1541 anoke, July. On their 
return, the Queen gave 
to the country, the name 
Virginia ; tho the places 

J54.J whdre thsy landed are 
now in N. Corolina 
Sir W. Raleigh fent Sir R. 

1546 Greenville with 7 vcflcls 
to fettle Virginia — a 
fmall colony left at Roa- 
noke under Gov. Lane, 

J. Davis failed to the £rait 
I of his name 

1562 Gov. Lane and the colony 
return to Eng. with Sir 
F. Drake, who had been 

1563 on an expedition againft 
the Spanilh fettlements 
in America 

Gov. Lane carried tobacco 
to England 
1564. J. Davis, in his third voy- 
age, difecrered and na- 
med Cumberland iflands 
Sir R. Grenville left a fe- 
cond colony at Roanoke 
in 1586, which was de- 
ftroyed by the natives 
MKtt&ccAowj >y&to.T C»«^ 
VJ VAx.e \tlx. ^x^wax^- 
1565^ Got. ^IV\X« \t,V&TBR& 

\ "Ei\£. lot foa^Xte.* 
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1584 
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iS*9 



*59° 



1595 



1602 



Sir W. Raleigh affigned his 
patent to Gov. White, 
Thos. Smith and others, 
March 7 

Gov. White returned to 
Roanoke, but not finding 
the fettlcrs, went to the 
W. ladies, and finally to 
England 

Whale fifhery begun by the 
Englifh 

Sir W. Raleighmacje a voy- 
age to Guiana, burnt St. 
Joi'eph in Trini<hd-«-fai!- 
ed into the Oronoke 

Barthol. Gofnold came to 
America, named Cape 
Cod, landed on Cutta- 
hunk, and began to build, 
but returned 

Samuel Champlain, failed 
up the St. Lawr. 

The Sieur de Moat, with 
Champlain for a pilot ex- 
plored the coaft of Aca- 
dia, entered the. Bay of 
Fundy, named the river 
Wegondy, St. John, built 
a fort and paficd the win- 
ter on St. Croix, an ifland 
in the Scooduc 1604.— J 

De Mont fettled Port Roy- 
al, now Annapolis, the 
firft fettlement in Nova 
Scotia 

Virginia divided and by let- 
ters patent, the fouthern 
part was granted to Sir 
Thomas Gates and others, 
called the London compa- 
ny, the northern part to 
the Plymouth company, 
April 10 

Capt. Newport, arrived in 
Virginia and began the 
firft efftitual fettlement 
on th* river Powhatan 
[James] called James- 
rovvn, April 26 
F-.ttyr. Smith firft explored 



the Chefopeak 1608 

Quebec founded by Samuel 
Champlain 

Mr Robinfon's church mi- 
grate to Holland 

Second charter of Virginia 
to the earl of Salifbury 
and others, May 23 l6o£ 

Mr. Robinfon*s church re- 
moved to Ley den 

Capt. Hudfon difcovered 
the River Manhattan, 
now called by his name 

Newfoundland fettled under 
J. Gray, Gov. 1610 

Capt Hudfon difcoveredthe 
bay which bears his name, 
his crew mutined and fet 
him afloalin^an openboat, 
and he periihed 1610— 11 

Champlain difcovered and 
named Lake- Champlain 1611 

Third charter of Virg. ex- 
tended to include Bermu- 
da, 300 leagues to fea, 
March 12 i6i» 

Bermuda fettled under gov. 
Moor 

J. Rolfe married Pocahon- 
tas, daughter of Pow- 
hatan, April 161* 

Capt. Smith made a fifhing 
voyage to the northern 
part of America, made a 
chart of the coaft, which 
he prefentccl to Prince 
Charles who gave the 
country the name of New 
England. . 1614 

A fort or trading houfe, 
built on the Hudfon near 
Albany by the Dutch be- 
tween 1610U 

The Dntch lay claim to the 
difcoveries of Hudfon and 
fettle Manhattan, now 

^ N.X. ifo 

Gxe,*t ^geftfte&ra. '<st "v&sm 
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cflrnyed mcft of 
liana from Nara- 
to Penobfcot 
rmer the firft Eng- 
i who failed thro 
fland found and 
:e 

>nial affembly in 
[une 19 

nfon's people left 
d in July -and Eng- 
Sept. for Ameri- 
ived in Nov. land- 
lymouth Dec. 1 1. 
12 N. S. 

f New Eng. gran- 
the D. of .Lenox 
iers, or coqocil of 
ith, Nov. £3 ' 
ins maffacred 349/ 
Virginians, March 

lement of New 
lire at Little Har- 

the Pafcataway 
Dover 

apher's difcovercd 
unbus and called 
name, M93< was 

by T. Warner, 

attle brought into 

jgland 

1 granted to Sir 

1 Couuecn, and 

1 feuled 

company dJflbl- 
i their charter rc- 
>y the crown 
'ranted Barbadoes 
arl of Carlifle 

Maft from the 
of PJym. March 

led by theEngifh 
!ed by Gov. Eudi- 

om the- crowtv 
igths Ply mouth 



grant and erecting the 
MafTachufetts company 
x6i8| into a corporation May 4 1629 
Carolina granted to Sir Rob- 
ert Heath Q6t. 30 1629 
Charlefton, Bo ft on, W-ater- 

1619 town and Dorchefter fet«-> 
tied by Gov. Winthrop 
and others 1630 

Patent to Plymouth colony 
from the counci of Plym- 
outh Jan. 13 

The council of Plymouth 
gran fed lands to fettlers 

1620 ea Pcmaquid Feb. 29 1631 
Patent of Connecticut from 

the earl of Warwick 
March 19 
Firft veffel built in MafTa- 
chufetts, called the Bltf- 
Jing of 1 be Bay, launched* 
1622 July 4 

Grant of Maryland to lord 
j Baltimore June 20 1632* 



1623 



1624 



1*3* 



1627 



1628 
x6*8 



Montferrat and Antigua fet- 
tled by the Eng. and St. 
Euftatia by the Dutch 

The Dutch built a fort on 
the weft bank of the Con- 
necticut, in the prefent 
town of Hartford 

The Plymouth people, af- 
ter the Dutch, creeled a 
trading houfe on the wed 
bank of the Con. in the 
* prefent town of Windfor 

Firft fcttlement in Mary- 
land at St. Mary's 

The council of Plymouth 
furrendered their Char- 
ter to the crown June n 

Firft Affcmbly iir Mary- 
land convened in Feb. 
1635 divided into two 
branches X639 

Wethei*fo\& vW <S\ta%. 

1 Muff. "** 
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1&35 



1637 



1638 



Windfor fettled b^ people 
from Dorchefter 

Saybrook fettled by J. Win- 
throp's men Nov. 

Martinico and Guadaloupe 
fettled by the French, al- 
fo Cayenne 

Hartford fettled by Mr. 
Hooker and his congrega- 
tion from Newtown, 
Cambridge, Maff. 1635 — 6 

Roger Williams fettled and 
named Prov. 

The Pequott deftroyed by 
Conne&icut, May 36 

Rhode Ifland fettled by Mr. 
Coddington, March 24 ; 
Great earthquake June 1 

New-Haven fettled by Mr. 
Davenport &c. Ap. 

St. Lucia firft fettled by the 
Englifh, difpoffeffed by 
the natives 

Newport fettled 

Maine granted to Sir F. 
Gorges, April 3 

Firft printing prefs eftablifh- 
ed at Cam. Maff. 

Original conftitution of 
Connecticut eftabliihed, 
Jan. 14 

Surinam fettled by the 
French 1640; who aban- 
doned it foi it* infaluhri- 
ty, 1641, the Englifh 
then took poflcflion 

A code of laws fir ft eftab- 
liihed in Maff. 

New Hamp. united with 
Miff. April 14 

Confederation of Maffachu- 
fetts, Plymouth, Con- 
necticut and New-Haven 
for defenfe* 

Tiie French fettled St Bar- 
tholomews 

Th s carl of Warwick incor- 
porated the fettlers of 



I Fir ft affembly of Rhode M- 



1641 
1639 



Prov. Newport &.c. 
March 1 4 



and agreed upon a body 

of laws, May 19 1647 

Marigalante, fettled by the 
French <■ 

Firft influenza mentioned in 
Amer. annals 

Peft Hernial ye low fever 
fwept away Several thou- 
fand of the inhabitants of 
Barbadoes and St. Kitts 1647-8 

[St. Bartholomew fettled by . 
1636 the French 164S 

Mafiachufcttalaws firft pub- 
lifted 

Cambridge platform com- 
pofed and adopted 

Anguilla fettfed by the Eng- 
lifh H ( io> 

Grenada fettled by the 
French id$% 

The Englifh took and fettlc- 
ed Dominico _ 166* 

Tranflation of the N. Tef. 
tament into Indian by 
Mr. Eliot finiibed and 
printed 

Charles II. granted a char- 
ter to Connecticut incor- 
porating New Haven 
with it, April 23 li6i 

Charles II; confirmed the 
charter of Mafiichufetts 
by letter, June it 

Charter granted to Rhode- - 
Ifland and Providence 
Plantations, July 8> 

A great earthquake in Can- 
ada and New-England, 
Jan. 26. 1^3 

Grant of Carolina to the 
Earl of Clarendon and 7 
others* March 24 

This grant enlarged by a 
new charter, Jane M 

Firft fettlement in N. Caro- 

1 Yuva. otv CWww^ *hout 

v6a *\ uwvw. >*?\&v tow5C>s*x 
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ber , 

>t's Indian bible 
:ted and printed 
etherlands taken 
yz Dutch and gra li- 
the Duke of York 
ttent, March 1 a, 
lied New-York.-5-r 
Grange taken and 
fUbany 

e of York releafed 
d Berkley and Sir 
rteret, the tfiirito-* 
w New Jcrfey, 

4 

eamans fettled on 
uthern banks of 
r ear river with a 
from Barbadoes 

which had been 
med by the fir ft 
, granted to Lord 
ighby in 1663 and 

vidence, which had 
lifpeopled by the 
rds in 1641, again 
in 1666, again de- 
till 1690, fettled 
lin depopulated by 
miardsin 1 705, re- 
3 in 1718 

mial Aflcmbly of 
: tiers at Chowan, 
No&h Carolina, 
ned on record 
fettft refumed the 
f Maine 

pie with a colony 

1 plantation at Port 

in Carolina, be 

my removed and 
i fettlement on the 
f A ftiley river un- 
J. Yeamans which 
tiled old Charlef- 

ibitants removed 
in the town now 



2664 called Charleftown 1680 

Fort Frontenac built, Mar- 
quette and Joliet fail down 
the Miflifippi 16) 3 

N. York taken by the Dutch 
1673, reftorcd and con- 

. firmed to the Engliih by 
treaty 1674 

Connecticut laws revifed in 
1673, and firft printed by 
Mr. Green at Cambridge 1675 

Indian w»r in N. England 
under Phillip 

War ceafed by the death of 
Phillip, Aug. 1 % 167'$ 

Bacon'* infurrecSion in Vir- 
ginia, Jameftown burnt 
bf the infurgents, deatk 
16*5 of Bacon 1676 to 1677 

N. Hampshire ereded into 
a royal gov. 1679 

Charter of Penn. to Wm, 
Penn, March 4 1681 

1666 Firft form of gov. for Penn. 

April aj i68» 

The D«ke of York's deed of 
Pennfylvania to Penn, 
Aug. a 1 

The Duke's deed of a tract 
of 1 a miles from Ncw- 
Caftle to the Hoarkills, 
Aug. a 4 

Firft aflemb'y in the pro- 
vince at Chefter, Decem- 
ber 4 
1666 A& of union annexing the 
Delaware counties to 
1668 Penn. A& of fettlement 
Dec. 6. 

Firft fettlement of Phiiadcl* 
phia, Oct 
1670 Charters of Maff. and 

Rhode Ifland vacated 1684 

Albany incorporated, Port 
Royal in Carolina broke 
up by the Spaniards 1686 

The firft epifc. church in 
167x1 Boftxm foitfctA. 

A cotter ^\n*yv vo \^cw- 
YotV,V* Q^.^v^^ 
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April 22, 1686 ; cnUf- 
ged^ and cor, firmed Jan. 
15. 1730; again Oa. % 14, 

Proct*r» ifiued a^ainft Con- 
ne$icut charter in 1685, 
but the charter was hid 
from Andros in a hollow 
oakandfaved 1 687 

Androfs leized, depofed and 
fent to England 1689 

Expedition to Quebec failed 

0&. awd Nov. 1690 

Firft bills of credit iffued by 
Maflachufetta 

Schenectady burnt and thi 
inhabitants flam of Scat- 
tered, Feb, 8 1690 

MalTachufetts obtained ft 
new charter, by which 
Plymouth was annexed to 
that colony 169a 

Mild winter, veflcls werrt to 



Alb. in Feb. 



tlvei or difperfed Feb. *8 1704 

Expedition by the New 

Eug. people againft Port 

Royal failed 17c? 

A projected invafion of 

Canada failed, no naval 

force arrived. «nd Nich- 

olfon's troops, at Wood 

Creek, becoming fidrly, 

returned 1709 

Port Royal taken by Gen. 

Nicholfon and its name 

changed to Annapolis, 

oa. 4 1711 

Poft offices in America If ft 

eftabitfbeA 
Congrefs of governors at 
New- London to confalt 
on an expedition to Caa» 
a.da. May! tjil 

An expedition againft Que- 
bec failed by the Clip- 
wreck of tranfportainSt. 



Severe winter, loaded fleds 
failed on the ice from 
B jfton to Nantafket, at*l 
on the Deleware • 169 7 

Fatal ye low fever in Phila- 
delphia 1^99 

Char'efton S. C depopula- 
ted by a tempeft and in- 
undation, followed by 
fma'l pox and yellow fe- 
ver, a great part of thd 
town burnt 

A library eftabltfhed in 
Charlefton S. C. tToo 

Charter of Philadelphia Oa. 
25, charter of privileges 
for Perm. O&. 28 

The culture of filk and cottoa 
introduced into Carolina 
about this time 

Peflilentia': yellow fever in 
New-York 1 702 

Rice introduced into Car. 
from Madagafcar 

DcerBcld burnt and the in- 
habitants flain, taken caj>- 



1692-3 Lawrence, Auguft 



The Tufcavotas attacked M. 
Carolina, defeated by 
Col. Barnwell, migrated 
to the five nations, and 
formed a Sxth tribe W 

Iron began to be manufac- 
tured in Virginia 

Spanifh invafion of S. Car- 
olina defeated 

Treaty of peace at Utrecht, 
April ir.— Nova Scotia 
ceded to France tf 1 

Confpiracy and invafion of 
the Yam afles defeated by 
Gov. Craven and Carch^ 
nians 

The greateft fnow ftorm ev- 
er known, fnow fcveral 
feet deep, Feb. i? 

Combination againft the 
proprietary govt, in Car- 
olina and a revolution i' 

Northern lights which had 

cMvtvwf •a^rax*^ vol "^ 
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U p«x in Bof- 
cuiation firft in- 
J by Dr. Boyi- 
ftic recommenda*- 
t>r. C. Mather 
fapfr printed in 
Orkby Wm.Brad- 



k 



introduced into 



1721 



*7*5 



a by Wm. Parks 1726I Scotia failed 



dronjunei; 1?4 . 

Indigo plant difcovcred in 
S. Caro in 3 

French expedition under D. 
Anviile, which menaced 
N. £ng. failed by nuans 
of a ftorm, contagious fe- 
ver in the fleet &c. 

Expedition againft Nova 



1746 



ker fo lowed by a 
earthquake, Oc*. 



3. 



t in Carolina ihun- 
the low lands, 
he people into their 
rooms-— ihe pefti- 
fever raged in 
ft own 

rietors of Carolina, 

one, fold their pro* 

o the crown : the 

y was divided into 

N Carolina, and 

.'came royal govern. 

news paper in S. 

13 printed 

ifliingtoti born in 

lore'and county, 

iia, Feb. a a 

fettled by Gen ,Og- 

f Free Mafonry in 

ca, July 

ion of the Haves in 

olina 

ere winter 



1718 



Riots in Be Aon inoppofitkn 
I to an impreflaicnt of fca- 
ijzy men 

A library at Newport found- 
ed by A. Redwood 

Treaty of peace at Aix La 
Chapelle by which cape 
Breton and Lewifburg 
were reftored to France 
Od. 18. 

Pennfylvania hofpital eftab- 
lilhed by aft of affembly. 
Feb 7 " J 

Atempeft laid CharleAon 
under water in Sept. 

The proprietaries of Gear-* 
&ia furrendered their char- 

ter,and the colony became 
a royal government 
173* Plan of a union of the Colo- 
nies agreed upon at Al- 
bany by commiflioi.ers 

not fancHoned by the 
crown 

Remarkably mild winters 
' 1754-5 and 1755.6 



1746-7 



1730 



1747 
*747 



1743 



175* 



*73J 



1737 



1754 



nvafion of Georgia, 

ry company of Phil. 

orated 

tpany was formed 

1, and in 1776 re- 

the Loganian libra- 

:omet appeared in 

•g furrendered to 

England troops, 

7 at) Eaglifh Squa- 



1741— 2 Great earthquake, Nov. 18 I7 r< 



1742 



1743 



The French began to ere£t 

forts on the warersof Lake 
Erie and the Ohio 1752 & 1753 

Major Wcfh ngton fent by 
Gov Dinwiddee of Vir. 
to require the French to 
withdraw, Od. and Nov. 

The French ere»ft fort Du 
Qnefne, where Pittfburg 
now ftanda I7C4 

The French furprized md 

J ddeweA \>^ Cv\ ^5 ^. 
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ows 
Col. Washington and his 
troops in fort Neceffity 
furrcndered to the French, 

July 4 

Col. Washington appointed 
aid decamp to Gen. Brad- 
dock. March 1755 

Gen. Winflo'v with MaiTa- 
chufett/s troops took pof- 
feflion of Nova Scotia, 

June 1755 an <l the 
French inhabitants called 
Neutral*, were traufplant- 
ed and their houl'cs de- 
ftroyed. 
Gea. Braddock lefcated and 
ki led at Monon^ahela*, 

J" 1 )' 9 . „ 

French under Diclkau re- 
pulled by Gen. Johnfon 
at Lake George 
War declared againft France, 

May 1 8 175° 

Ofwego capitulated to 

Montcalm 
Fort William Henry capitu- 
lated to the French 1757 
Lcwifburg taken by the 

Britifh, June 1758 

Gen. Aberctombie defeated 

at Ticonderoga with 

great lofs, lord Howe 

killed July 
tort Frontenac taken by GoL 

Bradflrecr, Aug. 
Fort <3u Qucfnc abandoned 

by the French and taken 

by the Englifh, Nov. 
Ticonderoga and Crown 

£oint taken by Gen. 

Amherft, July 47 and 

Aug. 4 x759 

The French repulfcd before 

Ofwego by Col. Haldi- 

man, July 25 
Niagara taken by the Eng- 

lifli, Gen. Pridcax killed, 

July 25 
Battle of Quebec, Gen, 



Wolfe and Montcalm kill- 
ed, French defeated, 
Quebec capitulated, Sep- 
tember 

Montreal capitulated to the 
Engiifh, Sept. 8 

Battle of Etchoc with the 
Cherokees 1760 

The Cherokeei defeated by 
Col. Grant and compell- 
ed to make peace, June 1761 

Havanna taken by the Brit- 
ifh and provincials 1761 

Definitive treaty of Peace 
figned at Paris, Feb, 10. 1763 

The fevered dn uth known 
in America, po radix from 

May to Sept. 176} 

An eruption of fire in Mi- 
chuaaan, began in 176*, 

continued leveral y«ars 
and formed three moun- 
tains 6 mi e* in circuit, 
*il6i to 1766 

Ptftilential dife*fe in Mexi- 
co fe general as to pre-, 
vent die gathering ot the 
wheat 1761 

Bennington the oldeft town 
in Vermout fettled 1764 

Medical lectures firft read 
in Philadelphia 

Firft fettlement in Tennef- 
fee 176; 

Kentucky firft fettled by 
Col. Boon 

Stamp acl received the R<^ 
al aflent Ma. %z ifa 

Delegates from moft of the 
colonies met at York 
in October, to remon- 
ftrate againft the ftamp 
, adt and petition for iti 
repeal 

Stamp act repealed March 
18 I'M 

An acl impofirg a duty en 
tea, glafs and painter* 

\co\wt \tk\^t\\^d Into the 
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regiments ar- 
iofton Sept. 1768 
ft on, the Britifh 
;d upon the in- 

and killed four 



Dverthrowri by 
lake and 30,000 
ried in the ruins 

longing to the 
»mpany thrown 
t at Boften Dec. 



x7?o 



1773 



hut the port of 
larch 1774 

fs convened at 
t. 4 

xingtoh began 
Vpril 19 1775 

1 fiezed by Col. 

hington appoin- 
anderin chief of 

June 15, took 

of the troops 
Bofton July a 
eed's hill — Gen. 
illed, June 17 
ornery penctra- 
anada took fort 
, St. John's 
real, Nov. 
, with 3000 fa- 
ltered Canada 
nebec 

1 Qusbec, Gen. 
iery killed ; 
s defeated^ Dec* 

fcaded by Gem 

1776 
mericansat the 
furrendered in 

icarig expelled* 
ada' 

Vir. burnt by 
1, fin x 1776 

oyalifa in N. 



Carolina defeated, Febru- 
ary 

Bofton' evacuated by the 
Brittfh, March 17 

Gen. Wafhington arrived at 
N. York Ap. 14 

The Britifh 2eet arid army 
arrived at Sandy Hook 
in June, landed on Staten 
Ifland July a 
DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE Ju!y 4 

Battle on Long-Ifland, 
Americans defeated, July 

a? 
The troops withdrawn from 

Long-Ifland July 28 
N. York evacuated by the 

American army Sept. 14 
Gen. Arnold defeated on 

LakeChamplaig, Otfl. 12 
Battle at the Wffite Plair.s,. 

0<2. 28 
Fort Wafhingttn taken, 

wi:h 2000 prifcners, Nov. 

American arrry retreated 
tliro* N. Jerfey and crofs 
the Delaware, Nov. and 
Dec . 

Gen. Lee made prifoner 
Dec 13 

A body of Heflians attacked 
and made prifoners at 
Trenton, Dec. 2*6 

Battle at Princeton, Gen. 
Mercer killed^ Jan: 3 1777 

A convention declared Ver- . 
mont to be an in depend* 
ent (late, Jan. 16 

Danbury deftroyed, Gen* 

Woofl*r killed, April 27 

and 2% 
Burgoyne furrendered to 
1 Gen. Gates OcT. 17 
Battle of Germantown Gen. 

Kafh killed, O&oU* ^ 
Battle oi Moxvttvo\i^,"\\^c. 

2* 

\Gen, Let weAU^^*i v^ 

T 
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\ 



/ 



tried and fufpcndcd for 
one year 

Savannah takenby the Brk- 
i(k under C«l. Campbell, 
Dec 

Gen. Tryon invaded New- 
Haven, deftroyed the 
(lores July 5. then burnt 
FairfLkl July 9, andNor- 
walk July 1% 

Stony Point takes by af- 
fault by General Wayne*. 
July 15 

Aflault upon Savannah un- 
fuccef sful, Puh&i killed, 
Od. 9 

The winter the mod rigor- 
ous ever known in Amer- 
ica, Loog-UH»d found 
was covered with tee, and 
the Che^apeak wa* paff- 
cd with loadetl carriages 
at Annapolis *779 

Gen. Lincoln capitulated 
ami CharlefUn furren- 
dcred May 1% 

Americans defeated at Cam* 
den, Aug. 16 

A French ffcet and army 
under* Rochambcau ar- 
rived at Newport July 10 

Gen. Arnold's tfceafon dis- 
covered, he efcaped Sfpfc 

Major Andre taken, ex- 
ecuted o&. a 

Great hurricane* in the W. 
Indies OA. % and 11, in 
Barbadoes alone periflied 
5 or 6000 perions 

Battle of the Cowpens, Brit- 
i(h defeated, Jan. 17 1 

Confederation completed 
by, the ratification cf Ma- 
ryland, Feb. 

Battle of Guilford, Am. re- 

pujfed, March 15 
^The combined armies under 
"^ Gen Wafhington decamp 
" from the Hudfoa a»d 



march for Virginia, Ao- 
guft 19 

N. London burnt, Port Orif- 
wold (Lormed and the 
garrifen put to the Xword 
by Artio d> Sept. 6 

Battle at Eutaw Springs 1 
victory «f Gen Green, 
Sept. % 

JLord Cornwall* and the 
army befieged in York- 
town, Sept. z$ 

The British anmy furren- 
dercd to Gen. Wafhing- 
ton, which decided ihe 
Revolutionary contefi, 
OA. *9 i?fo 

The Bible firft printed xn- 
Amcricaby Robert Ai- 
ken, Philadelphia I jl 

The army dtthanded O& 

I 18, farewell addtefc of 
.go Gen. Waihington to the 
army, November ft. 

N. York evacuated by -the 
BritUh army* Nevesubei 

Gen. Wafhington feigned 
, his commiffion Dec. 23 
Severe winter 1 7185-4 great 
flood* in the rivers in. 
March 
Hurricane at Jamaica <de~ 
ftroyed all the {hipping, 
&c. Jaly 50 
A moft deftru&ive feurn- 
cane in the Windward 
iflands Aug %$, in the 
Leward ifljnd* Aug af 
Mr. J. Madifon firft 
moved the bouse of delsv 
781 gates in Virginia to ap- 
point commW&ABcrs to- 
mcetcommiffioQersoftbft 
I other ftates to form com- 
t mercial regulations, 

1 which gave rife to (be 
V t^^cttamfev&v&fcrined 



i 
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log in Maffachu- 
:$an Aug. 
oaem met at /Vn- 
^f»t. 14, i ?!<* tot 
aed to May %$ 

when delegates, 
lore ample powers, 
led and agreed ap- 
prcfentxon&tutiojb 
aber 17 

sting of congrefj 
the prefent cenfti- 

at New- York, 
Vaihington imtugu* 

fir ft Trefident, 

e ceded to the 0* S» 
Carolina 

klindied in his 85 th 
April*? 

y eredWd into an 
rodent ft ate,Deccm- 



France null and void, 
1786 July 7 

[Capt Tmxtonin the Con- 
ftellation took the French 
frigase Infurgent &h. 10 1799 
Great faow in Carolina and 

Georgia Jan. 7 xSco 

Remarkable flood in the 

I Cennc&icut, Mar. 2025 

1787'Gen. Washington died D«c. 

14 aged 05 

The college at Princeton? 

burnt Mar. 7 
The (late of Ohio admitted 
into the union 
1769 Unexampled temped, be- 
gan in W. Indict Sept. 2 
and raged three days, on 
the 7« 8 and 9, it inunda- 
1790 ted Carolinaand Georgia, 
with immenfe deftrudt- 



ton 



1804 



*79* 

*79* 

1794 



1793 



t admitted into the 
Feb. 18 

of congfftfe eftab. 
tMar. 5 

:y admitted into the 
June 1 

ation of neutrality 
e Preiident of the 
i States, April %% 
rancois burnt, and 
lite iohabi units maf- 
. by the blacks,. 
10 

kable froft May 1 7 17 94 
e admitted into the 

Jane 1 
ifhington's addrels 

people of the Uai* 

ates on his retiring 

the Prefidency 

17 

earthquake at Qui- 

America, deftroyed 

and 40,000 inhab- 

, February 

1 patted an< a& de- 

thc treaty with 



1790 



1796 



1797 



Severed winter fince 1780 
from Dec. %o to the laft 
week in Feb. 1804-5 
Trestles tftbt United Stau*> 

W»th France Feb. 6, 1778 ; 

' Holland Oa. 8, 178a ; 
Sweden April 3, 1783 ; 
of peace with Great Brit- 
ain, prelim. Nov. 30, 
178*; Definitive Sept. 3, 
I7&3 3 Pruffia Sept. 10, 
1785 ; of amity and com- 
merce with Great Brit- 
ain Nov. 19, 1794; with- 
France for Louifiana 
April 30, i8o> 
College* nnd Univerfttiet founded. 

Harvard, Maff. 163S ; Wil- 
liam and Mary ,Vir. 1 693 ; 
Yale College, Con. 1 701 r 
College in Phil. 1753 ; 
TJniver. of Penn. 179* ; 
NafTau Hall, N Jerfey, 
1746; N. York, 1754; 
Dartmou h, N. Hamu* 

\e^e, ^tw\attktt v^N\ 
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Vafhington, M*. 
6Z ; Dickinfon Col- 
lege, CarliUcPcnu 1783; 
S: John'* at Annapolis, 
Ma. 1784; Cokefbury, 
in Abingdon, Ma 1785 ; 
Univerfity in Georgia, 
j 785 ; Franklin, at Lan- 
c after Pen n. 1787 ; Uni- 
vcrfity in N. Carolina, 
1789 ; Georgetown, Ma. 
1789; William* College, 
Mail". 1 790; Univer. of 
RurJingroD, Vcr, 179*1 
Greenville, Ten. 1794; 
Union at Schenectady, 
1794 ; Bowdoin, in 
Maine, 1 794 ; at Wxnnef- 
bury and Beaufort, S. Car- 
olina, 1795 ; Tranfylva- 
ria, at Lex. Ken. 1798 ; 
at Middlebury Ver. *8oo 

Literary Ssieties inflituted. 

American Philofophical, 
•Phii. 1769 ; American 
Academy, Maff. 1780 j 
••N York Agricultural in- 
corp. 1793; Con. Acade- 
my, 1801 ; Maff Hiftor- 
ical, 1 791, incorp. 1794. 
• Influenza in North America* 

l647.l6.S5. 1697-8, 173*. 

1737, 1747>1756-7,l76l, 
1772, 1 781, 1789 and 90. 

I&C2, 

(J/tttfaatdjri/nfj^whxch ren- 
dered candles neceffury 



in the day time, Oct ai, 

1716 ; Aug. 9, 1731; 

OA. 17 . j 76* at Detroit ; 

May 1 9,1780; OA. 9th, 

15th and 16th, 1785 in 
. Canada ;OA 29th, 1789 

in Kentucky 

Great Fires, 6«r«*, in Bofton 45 
houfes, Nov. 27, 1676 j 80 houfes, 
70 (tores. &c Aug. 8, 1679; 
OcU 23, 1683 ; beft part of the 
town ; 1 71 1, 174 houfes, 175 
(lores, March to, 1760 one part 
of Charlefton 174©. In New- 
York 1776. * In Bofton, 100 
buildings Ap 24, 1787, and 96 
bui dings July 30, 1794. Great 
in Charlefton, June 20, 1796— 
moft of Savannah Dec. 26, 1796. 
A ftyuare in New- York Dec o* 
1796 — in Richmond Nov. 2 a, 
1 798 — moft of Wilmington, N. C. 
Oct 31, 1798 — moft of Norfolk 
Virg. Feb. 22, 1*804. 

Fir/i Nevus paper printed, in 
Bofton, the news letter Ap. 24, 
x 7«4 — In Philadelphia, the Amer- 
ican Weekly Mercury, Dec. 22, 
1 7 19— In New- York, the New- 
York Gazette, 0&. 16, 1725— 
InR. Iftand, the Rhode I Hand 
Gazette, Q6t. 1732* In Con. 
New- Haven, the Connecticut 
Gazette, 1755— In New Hamp- 
ihire, 1756 — In providence, 176* 
— In Kentucky, 17^7— In T<ai«- 
fleflee, 1790. 
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